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Proct^edings  of  the  Fiftb  Annual  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  Decem- 
ber 28,  21»  and  30, 1892  (with  frontis-  f  371-458  \  ,  ^  ,.-  .  on 
piece).     II.  L.  Faircuild,  Sicretary.  \      i-xi    / ^"'^           '''^  *'*" 


iRREC.rr.AR   PrrUJCATIONS. 

In  the  interests  of  exact  biblio^rraphy,  the  Society  takes  co^ruizance  of  all  publi- 
cati<ms  issued  either  wholly  or  in  part  under  its  auspircs.  F;\ch  author  of  a 
memoir  receives  30  copies  without  cost,  and  is  authorize'l  to  onler  any  additional 
number  at  a  slight  advance  on  cost  of  j>aper  and  prcsswork;  and  these  separate 
brochurc^s  are  identical  with  those  of  the  editions  issued  and  distributed  by  the 
S(MMety.  Contributors  to  the  Proceedin.rs  also  aiv  authorized  to  order  any  number 
of  separate  copies  of  their  pai>ers  at  a  slight  advance  on  cosi,  of  pajier  and  press- 
work;  but  such  separates  are  biblioL^ni  phi  rally  distinct  from  the  brochures  issued 
bv  the  Societv. 
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30 
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**         Vll-VUl, 
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♦BoarinK  the  imprint  [*•  Fbom  Boll.  Gkol.  8*»c.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892."] 
f  Fractional  pages  are  sometimos  inclmied. 
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CORUKCTIOXS  AND  INSERTIONS. 

All  rontrihntors  to  volnino  i  have  Imm'H  invite«l  to  ^ml  in  corr(rtu»na  an<l  inner- 
tloiiH  to  Iw  iuh'Io  in  tlu'ir  rontrihntinnH,  iinrl  tl»«'  volume  ha«  bet-n  s**anned  with 
Homr  can*  by  tb<*  K<litor.  T1h»  followinif  are  Huch  (!oiTet!tioiis  and  insertions  a»  an^ 
di'fined  wortby  of  att+^ntion  : 

Pau'<'  2f),  in  rorrnula  for  ^m  /  ;     for '*  a — "  ^  read  d  -. 

"  21,  Hr^t  lin<'of  for>t-notc;    "    "  nnrhanyed  length "     '*     nnrbanj^tMlilinn'tion. 

'*  21,  foot-not4',lM(M|ntttion;  *'    "//''  —  "  "     //  J"  =• 

"  27,  tbini  fornmla;  '*    "a      "  **     —a    r. 

'•  2<>.  forinnlas  iSi;  '*    '' rjtn  {v —  a)''  '*     /j- ^^^^  (i.^^^). 

**      :»*>,  tij^irc  .'J,  letter  tbe  triangle  in  the  ui)i>er  rijilit-hand  eomer,    a    b 

c 

"      '\7,  fonjinla  for  T,  reverw*  hIj^h  of  O  an<l  <^. 

"  .'»",  line  l;5  from  tap;  for  "paj^e.'M"  rm/f  pjure  31. 

"  .V»,  lawt  formula;  '*    **4"  **     2. 

**  SO.  nK,t- note;  "    "p.  74"  "     p.  54. 

Tbe  above  are  i^imply  misprints  ancl  tbe  er)rn»et  expreshions   were  em- 
ployed by  Dr  I'M'rker  in  tbe  <le<luetionH  and  computations. 

"  IK.').  ('ra.«»e  tbe  minplaeerl  *'m"  to  tbe  left  of  lij^ure  4. 

"  2•.^'i,  line  20  from  t(.p  ;  f/r  *'  W}u*acht"  m///  Wasateh. 

"  ;;(U,    "      H     "       "  "    "mairnatit;"  **     majmetie. 

*'  :j<Mi,    "       2     "      iKittom;  '*    '*no.  .So"  "     no.  <)5. 

"  nu,    "     14     "      tr»p;  **    **\Vabnapital"         **     Wahnapitae. 

"  ?,1K,  lines  15  and  17  from  t4)p;   '* 

"  :i;; I,  line  r>  from  top;  "    **  Walter MKhiat"    '*     Walter  MeQuat. 

"  :i:i:j-:;iH;  "    **(\)ntcbi<-bin>("       **     Coutehiehing. 

"  :W0,  line  I. 'I  from  top;  "    "Venniline"  **     Vermilion. 

"  :U1,  lines  U*k2()  from  iMittom;  "    "RatKoat"  **     Rat  Root. 

"  nH'.  lifie  I  from  b..ttom;  "    ^'m..  <>"  '*     no.  1. 

"  :iMi  :UH;  **    *' AtieOtwin"  *'     Atie  Okan. 

"  .'WJL',  line  20  from  top;  nftfr  ('*  true  meridian  ")  ouilf  and. 

"    :;»;::,   ••     (i    "      "  om// '•  obvirMinly." 

"    'M\:\,    "       H     "        •*  fz/V^r  "Carl Mini ferou?<"  o/-^r/ systems. 

"   :;<;;;,   "     o    "      •*  omii  ".Mv^temy." 

"    :;i;i,  "  h  ••  bottom  ;  "//o- "con  rsen"  om// of  tbem. 

"     .Wri.  ••  11  "  lop;  l'(tr  '*  IlilonnK''  nml  Hohiini^. 

"    ;J»w»,  "  I  '*  bottom;  ui<-l'>^r  ^^  )'o/f//a 'fr<7*VYe  of  Sarn"  //* /xfrr/i//</,s/x. 

"    ;;(»'>,  "  (i  "  top;  /»»»••*  Ini^  Imh'H  formed  "  r/f/'/ luiH  also  Invn  f«mntHl. 

to*>,  '•  '.'  "  bottom;  "    "  It.  (i.  llarrinKtim''    *'    H.  J.  Harrington. 

tO»i.  "  |:{  "        "  "    ••  tbene"                            "    tbeni. 

"     too,  "  7  "        «•  ••    ".SiM.n/AWr"                     •*    htsiothria'. 

tlO.  "  7  '•  top;  *•    'Mmir"                             "   bane. 

lit),  ••  10  "       ••            (f//, /•  "clo.Mclv  "                */j,v</7  or  loosely. 
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CORRECTIONS    AND    INSERTIONS.  XI 


Page  410,  Hue  16  from  top  ;  ajler  "  Palawsaccwf"  uwert  * 
**     410,    **     16    **       **      for  *^  Palaiviviccus"  read  PfUa'osdecus. 

Alsf)  al  the  bottom  of  the  page  insert  tlie  following  foot-noti'^  to  which  the  star 
should  refer  : 

*  It  has  since  beea  described  and  figured  by  Dr  G.  J.  Hinde,  under  the 
name   Palaxoaccus  dawsoniy  in  the  London  Geological.  Magazine,  February, 
1803,  p.  56. 
**     410,  line  24  from  top ;  for  *'  aunformis^^    read  ensifortnis. 
"     410,    "    23     **       "       ''    ''AstiopoUUion''  ''    AstropolUhon. 


Additions  to  Newberry  Bibli(tgraphy. 

Page  400,  between  lines  12  and  13  from  top ;         insert  Remarks  on  copper  Ores  in 

the  Triassic  Sandstones  of 
the  United  States:  Proc. 
New  York  Lye.  Nal.  Hist., 
vol.  ii?,  1874,  pp.  16, 17. 

**    401,        *'  '*     13  and  14    "     bottom;      "      Remarks  on  the  Genesis  of 

the  Newark  Sandstones 
contiguous  to  the  Pali- 
sades, New  Jersey :  Proc. 
New  York  Lye.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  i,  1870-1871,  pp.  131, 
133,  134,  137. 

"    402,        **  "     18  and  19    "  "  **      Remarks  on  Serpentine  of 

Staten  Island :  Trans.  New 
York  Acad.  Sci,  vol.  i, 
1881,  pp.  420-422. 

"    402,        **  "       7  and    8    **  ''  "      Remarks  on  the  intrusive 

Character  of  the  Trap  of 
Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey : 
Trans.  New  York  Acad. 
Sei.,  vol.  ii,  1882-'a3,  p. 
120. 

**    403,        **  "     22  and  23    **     top;  **      Remarks  on  the  former  Ex- 

tent of  the  Newark  Sys- 
tem:    Trann.    New    Yttrk 
Acad.  Sri.,  vol.  vii,  1887, 
I).  31). 
404,         '*  *'       7  and    8     **  "  '*      Description   of   new   fossil 

Fishes  from   the    Trias: 
Ann.  New  Y</rk  Arad.Sci., 
vol.  i,  1879,  pp.  127,  128. 
404,         **  **     16  and  17     **     bottom;      **      On  Dendrophyau*  triwmrns: 

American  Naiundist,  vol. 
xxiv,  1890,  pp.  1068, 1069. 
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Session  of  Monday,  August  15 

The  Society  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p  ni,  in  the  geological  lecture-room, 
Sibley  Hall,  University  of  Rochester;  the  President  in  the  chair,  and 
about  twenty-five  members  present. 

The  President,  Mr  G.  K.  Gilbert,  oj)ened  the  meeting  with  appropriate 
introductorv  remarks. 

KLECTION   OF    FELLOWS 

The  Secretary  announced  as  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  the  election 
of  Fellows  that  the  following  persons  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Alfred  E.  Barlow,  B  A,  M  A,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Out.  Field  tieologist ; 
now  engaged  in  stratigraphical  geology  and  working  on  the  .\rt!hean  rocks 
north  of  lake  Huron. 

Henry  Pearkth  Hawdon  Biumell,  (ieological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Assistant, 
Division  Mineral  Statistics  and  Mines;  now  engagtnl  in  mining  geology- and 
geolog>'  of  natural  gas  and  oil. 

I-Bri.i..  Oroi..  Soc    Am,  Vol.  4,  1892.  (1) 
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C.  H.  HITCHCOCK — THK   COXNKCTICUT   VALLEY   GLACIER.  3 

The  second  paper  presented  was — 

ON   THE   DENTITION   OP  TITANICHTHY8   AND   ITS   ALLIES 

BY   E.   W.   CLAYI»OLE 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Photographs  Mr  C.  W.  Hayes  an- 
nounced that  the  photographs  recently  acquired  were  displayed  in  the 
adjoining  hall  of  the  University  Geological  Museum. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : 

STUDIES   OF   THE   CONNECTICUT   VALLEY   GLACIER 

BY   C.    II.    HITCnCOCK 

Reference  may  be  made  first  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  Professor  E.  Hitch- 
cock, who  believed  the  ice  marks  in  j?eneral  were  produced  by  icebergs,  and  recog- 
nized true  glacial  phenomena  inthe  Westfield  and  Deerfield  river  valleys  tributary 
to  the  Connecticut.  This  was  in  1853.  Ten  vears  later  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  com- 
men  ted  upon  these  and  related  facts,  and  i)resented  the  view  that  the  markings 
were  not  produce<l  by  local  glaciers,  but  were  made  by  the  general  ice  sheet,  the 
variation  in  direction  having  been  due  to  pressure.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  in 
1872,  recognized  local  glaciers  entirely  subsequent  to  and  independent  of  the  main 
ice  sheet  in  a  part  of  the  White  mountains.  The  present  author  has  also  recorded 
similar  views  in  various  papers  and  reports. 

A  more  thorough  examination  of  the  main  Connecticut  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  has  recently  l>een  made  in  order  to  afford  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Over  a  territory  thirty  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide  nearly  every  1  dge  has  l>een  scrutinized,  and  the  directions  of  strite  re- 
corded- The  record  includes  two  hundred  observations  within  this  area.  The 
attempt  was  nmde  to  have  this  record  exhaustive,  and  to  include  the  markings 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  movement.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  two  move- 
ments are  indicated:  first,  in  the  direction  S.  30°  E.,  principally  on  the  highland 
boniers;  secondly,  in  the  direction  8.  10°  W.,  existing  only  in  the  depressed  area. 
More  specific  conclusions  are  the  following: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  Connecticut  valley  movement  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  topography,  there  were  numenms  branches  to  it,  corresponding  to  the  smaller 
tributaries.  The  phenomena  observed  authorizing  this  generalization  are  striation 
and  the  transj)ort  of  l)owlders.  The  test  cases  are  where  the  movement  has  been 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  southe^isterly  current.  Thus,  on  adjacent  ledges 
two  miles  north  of  Hanover,  there  are  strlie  pointing  X.  00°  W.  and  others  S.  20° 
\V^  the  first  being  tributary  to  the  sv'coud,  and  less  deeply  scored.  Next,  there 
are  a  dozen  excellent  examples  of  the  westerly  transportation  of  large  blocks  of  a 
peculiar  protogene-gneiss.  These  m-cur  in  Li*banon,  Hanover  and  Oxford,  and  in 
a  few  cases  there  are  strite  to  correspon  1,  trending  southwesterly.  This  particular 
rock  occurs  only  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  valley,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  say  that  it«  fragments  were  transported  by  ice  in  the  course  S.  30°  E. 

2.  Near  the  upi>er  limit  of  the  valley  striations  there  are  several  examples  of 
the  S.  30°  E.  course,  which  are  isolated  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  S.  10°  W. 
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markings.  So  far  as  observed,  the  first  occupy  depressions  in  the  ledge,  or  else  are 
located  on  the  lee  side  of  the  valley  scorings.  Our  inference  is  that  the  S.  30°  E. 
markings  were  once  quite  abundant  and  have  been  mostly  obliterated  by  the  later 
local  glacier.  These  examples  are  not  confined  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley* 
but  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  lower  regions. 

3.  While  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  universal  fact,  many  observations  show  that 
flat  bowlders  imbedded  near  the  surface  of  the  till*  have  been  striated  by  the  valley 
movement  as  well  as  by  the  older  action.  Hummocks  of  till  can  be  referred  to 
either  of  the  movements  by  observing  these  directions.  It  would  appear  that  the 
older  till  had  been  deposited  before  the  local  glacier  had  an  existence.  Agassiz 
has  described  this  same  condition  of  things  in  the  Bethlehem  glacier.  The  most 
obvious  eflect  of  the  later  movement  has  been  the  removal  of  the  rough  blocks 
from  the  surface  of  the  older  till,  and  hence  smoothed  hummocks  indicate  a  later 
and  local  movement. 

4.  Bowlders  have  been  carried  by  ths  southeasterly  movement  entirely  across 
the  valley  and  lodged  upon  the  farther  side.  As  our  studies  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  depressed  region,  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  not  been  observed. 
The  best  illustration  of  it  is  the  presence  of  numerous  bowlders  of  the  mount 
Ascutney  granite  in  Claremont  and  Newix>rt,  New  Hampshire.  This  mountain 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  S.  10°  W.  striation,  but  blocks  have  been  carried  from  it 
toward  the  southeast,  evidently  before  the  glacier  commenced  to  move  down  the 
valley.    Others  have  been  carried  southerly,  as  if  caught  by  the  later  current. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  line  is  sharply  defined  between  the  two  directions  of  striation. 

6.  The  valley  movement  readied  the  altitude  of  900  feet  above  the  sea  in  Clare- 
mont; 1,600  to  1,800  feet  in  Hanover  on  the  eastern  border,  1,900  feet  on  the  western 
border  in  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  perhaps  2,500  feet  on  mount  Ascutney.  This 
mountain  is  a  cone,  somewhat  west  of  the  median  line  of  the  valley. 

7.  The  noted  esker  described  by  Warren  Upham  between  Windsor,  Vermont, 
and  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  occupies,  the  area  in  question,  and  the  stones  found  in 
it  correspond  to  ledges  on  the  west  and  north,  but  not  to  those  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley.  Pebbles  of  porphyry  from  the  White  mountains  c^n  always  be  found 
among  them  by  a  diligent  search.  These  could  not  have  been  brought  by  the 
general  ice  movement  of  S.  .30°  E.  The  distance  of  transportation  is  often  as  much 
as  sixty  miles. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  local  glacier  down  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  a 
principal  tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  is  more  pronounced  than  anything  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  area  now  being  discussed.  It  must  have  been  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  local  glacier. 

The  pai)ers  by  the  earlier  authors  were  based  upon  the  notion  that  a  single  ice 
sheet  only  is  required  to  account  for  all  the  glacial  plienomena,  and  that  the  Con- 
nec'ticut  Valley  glacier  came  into  being  in  the  decline  of  the  ages  after  the  ice  had 
ceased  to  be  supplied  from  C^anada.  The  facts,  so  far  as  known  in  New  England, 
do  not  necessitate  the  existence  of  more  than  one  ice  age,  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  system  of  glaciers  radiating  from  the  Green  and  White  mountains  may  repre- 
sent a  second  ice  sheet.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  glacialists  is  called  to 
the  interesting  southwesterly  striation  found  upon  certain  highlands  in  southern 
Vermont  and  western  Massachusetts,  as  described  in  Geology  of  Vermont,  volume 
1,  page  79.  These  evidently  represent  a  phase  of  glaciation  different  from  the  one 
described  in  this  paper. 
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A  free  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper.  Professor  W.  H. 
Niles,  speaking  of  his  observations  in  the  Alps,  said — 

About  the  Matterhom  and  the  Weisshorn  I  have  observed  thin  glaciers  with  a 
movement  different  in  direction  from  the  thicker  glaciers  which  formerly  existed 
ID  the  same  places.  I  believe  that  under  some  conditions  the  upper  surface  of  a 
jjlacier  miji^ht  have  a  different  direction  of  movement  from  the  lower  surface,  and 
have  seen  glaciers  moving  over  till,  kames,  etc.  In  one  instance  I  had  the  fortune 
to  obser>'e  under  favorable  conditions  a  glacier  passing  over  a  surface  sparsely 
Htrewn  with  bowlders,  and  at  one  point  found  that  a  bowlder  was  being  slowly 
pushed  forward  by  the  ice,  but  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  glacier  moved 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  bowlder,  so  that  its  bottom  was  marked  by  a  long 
jfToove  extending  some  yards  down  stream  from  the  bowlder. 

Professor  I.  C.  White  observed — 

(>3iitrary  to  my  former  belief,  I  now  know  of  no  mountains  in  northern  Penn- 
«\lvania  which  were  not  buried  in  the  Pleistocene  ice  sheet. 

Mr  McGee  remarked — 

The  paper  and  the  discussion  suggest  a  feature  of  ice  movement  not  always  appre- 
ciated, which  is  well  exemplified  in  northeastern  Iowa  about  the  margin  of  the 
tlriftlesB  area.  Thefe  were  in  this  region  two  ice  invasions  of  approximately  but 
not  exactly  equal  extent  ;*  in  the  first  the  ice  advanced  farther  in  the  north  and 
not  so  far  in  the  -south  as  in  the  later  invasion,  so  that  the  drift  bordering  the 
driftless  area  represents  the  lower  till  or  older  sheet  in  the  north,  the  upj>er  till  or 
later  sheet  in  the  south.  Now  both  in  the  north,  about  the  headwaters  of  Oneota 
river,  and  in  the  south,  about  the  lower  reaches  and  tributaries  of  the  Maquoketa, 
there  is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  elements  of  the  tojK)graphy  and  also 
liotween  the  distribution  of  the  drift  and  the  surface  configuration — a  relation  best 
displayed  in  southeastern  Jackson  county  and  northeastern  Clinton  county.  Here 
the  characteristic  curves  of  the  glacial  tof>ography  pass  gradually  into  the  more 
jitrongly  accented  lines  of  the  water-cut  topography  by  which  the  driflless  area  is 
distinguished,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  transition  from  ice-molding  to  water- 
^•arving  is  not  only  honzontrl  but  vertical — that  first  the  l)Ottoms,  later  the  mid- 
sides,  and  finally  the  rims  of  the  valleys  lose  the  glaciated  curves  and  assume  the 
water-cut  angles ;  and  this  is  espc»cially  tnie  of  the  transverse  valleys.  Moreover 
in  some  cases  the  transverse  valleys  art?  partly  lined  with  an  ii*e  laid  de}K)sit  differ- 
ing from  the  prevailing  drift  of  the  regi<m  in  that  it  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
local  debris,  sopietimes  apparently  removed  but  a  few  feet  or  nnls  from  the  parent 
UnIkcs;  while  even  the  furthermost  traces  of  the  drift  are  made  up  predominantly 
t>f  far-traveled  crj'stalline  rocks,  and  occupy  faintly  glaciated  summits  some  miles 
In-yond  the  limit  of  ice-molding  in  the  valleys.  In  brief,  Ixith  the  distribution  of 
the  drift  and  the  toi)ographic  configuration  indicate  that  the  thin  margin  of  the  ice 
bordering  the  drift  less  area  first  pushed  into  and  filled  certain  transverse  valleys, 
and  then  rode  over  the  impris<1ne<l  ice  as  on  a  bridge,  the  surface  of  slij)  l)eing 
tmnsferre^l  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  plane  of  its  rim.     In  valleys  oblique 
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glacier  may,  if  of  continental  type  and  of  sufficient  thickness,  assume  a  fairly  uni- 
form general  slope  and  a  moderately  definite  (^rection  of  general  movement,  the 
pre\*ailing  movement,  particularly  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  sheet,  may  be  purely 
local  and  determined  by  the  local  slopes.  This  predominance  of  local  over  general 
movement  is  magnificently  illustrated  along  the  lower  reaches  of  Frazer  river  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  lesser  mountains,  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
in  altitude,  are  converted  into  huge  tors ;  but  while  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
great  flutings  in  which  the  direction  of  flow  is  recorded  is  toward  the  coast,  the 
trend  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  many  flutings  indicate  prevailing  movement 
down  the  slopes,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  slowly  settling  n^v<^.  Now  in  such 
re^ns  as  British  Columbia  and  the  Swiss  Alps,  this  local  downward  impulse  must 
80  fiir  preponderate  as  to  keep  the  valleys  filled,  howsoever  rapidly  ablation  may 
progress,  leaving  the  divides  to  be  first  laid  bare.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
good  reaM)n  for  believing  that  in  the  plains  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  the  ice 
pushed  forward  under  a  general  impulse  which  so  far  preponderated  over  the  local 
impolse  down  the  gentle  slopc»s  that  when  ablation  commenced,  sujwrglacial  streams 
were  formed  and  gradually  cut  through  the  ice  and  into  the  subterrain,  so  that  the 
entire  surface  became  diversified  by  a  drainage  corresponding  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  to-day — in  short,  in  northeastern  Iowa  at  least,  this  supei*glacial  drainage 
was  superimposed  upon  the  land  surface  and  remains  to-day  a  record  of  the  sur- 
fiice  configuration  of  the  continental  glacier.  These  types  of  glacial  action  must 
be  carefully  distinguished;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  question  as  to  which  type  was 
represented  by  the  ice-work  of  New  England. 

Professor  Claypole  drew  illustrations  from  Alpine  glaciers.  He  thought 
the  Connecticut  valley  glacier  more  comparable  to  Alpine  valley  glaciers, 
and  particularly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Mer  de  glace. 

Mr  Gilbert  regarded  the  possibility  of  upper  ice  moving  over  inferior 
ice  as  demonstrated.  He  had  observed  phenomena  which  nothing  else 
couhl  explain.  In  the  "  finger  lakes  "  of  New  York  each  valley  has  been 
shaped  by  undercurrents  in  the  ice,  while  the  region  has  been  planed 
differently. 

Profesisor  Hitchcock  regarded  the  Connecticut  valley  glacier  as  a  local 
glacier  from  the  White  mountains  toward  the  close  of  the  glacial  episode. 

Professor  John  C.  Branner  read  the  next  paper : 

THE  OZARKS   AND    THE    GEOLOGICAL    HLSTORY   OF  THE    MLSSOUKI    PALEOZOIC 

BY   O.   C.    BROADHEAD 

Remarks  were  made  by  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  H.  S.  Williams. 


Tlie  fU>ciety  then  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 
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shores,  local  deepening  of  the  ocean,  etc.     For  colors  on  maps  he  pre- 
ferred designating  the  lithology. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  read  in  the  absence 
of  the  author  by  Mr  R.  S.  Woodward  : 

FINITE   HOMOGENEOUS   STRAIN,   FLOW   AND   RUPTURE   OF   ROCKS 

BY  G.   F.   BECKER 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  volume. 


Session  of  Tuesday  Afteknoon,  August  16 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gilbert  at  2.10  o'clock. 
A  paper  was  read  by  the  author  under  the  following  title : 

CONDITIONS   OF   ACCUMULATION   OF   DRUMLINS 

BY   WARREN    UPHAM 

A  short  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  in  The  American  Geologist  for 
October,  1892,  volume  xii,  page  218,  and  it  is  published  in  full,  with 
additions,  in  the  same  journal  for  December,  1892. 

Profi^sor  R.  D.  Salisbury  remarked — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  en^lacial  drift  "  is  objectionable.  I  re- 
j?ard  the  foliation  of  dnimlins  as  due  to  j^reat  pressure.  The  arrangement  of  drumlins 
is  not  parallel  to  the  terminal  moraine  ;  they  are  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Dmmlins  seem  to  me  to  be  a  normal  feature  of  the  drift  and  ought  to  be  common  ; 
their  absence  is  more  singular  than  their  occurrence.  Some  are  found  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  ice  movement,  but  they  were  always  formed  near  the  ice 
margin,  and  were  englacial  and  subglacial. 

Mr  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  remarked — 

I  have  found  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  Long  island  drift  liills,  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  and  to  indicate  the  subglacial  origin  of  the  drift. 

>Ir  W  J  McGee  said— 

I  agree  with  Professor  Salisbury  in  regarding  drumlins  as  normal  phenomena. 
Their  formation  is  illustrated  in  fiomely  fiishion  by  the  frequent  accumulation  of 
masses  of  debris  beneath  any  hetivy  l)ody  dragged  on  the  ground  ;  they  well  ex- 
it-Bti-L.  Oeou  Hoc.  Am..  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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At  Victor,  Iowa  county,  Iowa  (elevation,  806  feet),  an  artesian  boring  went 
through  348  feet  of  drift,  while  at  Homestead,  22  miles  eastward  (elevation,  866 
feet),  the  Kinderhook  has  but  a  light  covering  of  drift.  Again,  at  Wilton,  Musca- 
tine county,  Iowa  (elevation,  672  feet),  about  50  miles  east  of  Homestead,  an  artesian 
well  went  through  drift,  including  a  large  bowlder,  to  a  depth  of  300  feet ;  while  at 
Limekiln,  six  miles  northwestward,  the  Niagara  limestone  is  in  place  at  a  higher 
elevation,  and  at  Moscow,  only  four  miles  west  of  Wilton  (elevation,  652  feet),  the 
Hamilton  shales  form  the  river  bluffs. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  Rock  island  occur  in  Missouri,  as  shown  by  the 
Report  on  Coal,  published  by  Winslow  in  1891.  This  preliminary  report  gives  a  map 
of  the  coal  mines  and  coal  pockets  in  rocks  of  different  ages  in  twenty  counties. 
They  are  horizontally  disposed  basin-shaped  cavities,  with  diameters  of  800  to  1,000 
feet,  from  :^0  to  80  feet  deep,  filled  with  strata  of  coal  and  shale,  bituminous  and 
cannel  coal  frequently  occurring  in  the  same  pocket.  These  pockets  range  from  the 
margin  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  place  to  120  miles  distant  from  them.  Swallow 
k>cated  23  of  these  pockets  in  Cooi)er  county,  four  of  them  lying  within  five  miles 
above  Booneville.  Since  Swallow's  report  was  published,  many  more  of  these 
pockets  have  been  explored  and  the  coal  worked  out.  They  extend  to  near  Boone- 
▼ille,  and  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  beds  from  which  Messrs  Blair  and  Sampson 
and  the  writer  made  large  collections  of  Keokuk  crinoids,  the  Keokuk  rocks  rising 
in  the  sloping  cliff  more  than  50  feet  above  the  coal.  The  coal  beds  vary  in  thick- 
nefls  from  20  to  36  feet,  while  the  accompanying  shales  are  very  thin.  According 
to  Swallow,  these  abnormal  deposits  are  found  in  ravines  and  cavities  of  denuda- 
tion in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Archimedes  limestone  down  to  the  Calciferous. 
The  well-known  bed  in  Calloway  county  is  said  to  be  over  80  feet  thick. 

These  excavations  in  rocks  of  different  ages  show  the  enormous  erosion  which 
took  place  in  the  Mississippi  valley  anterior  to  the  coal  period,  and  the  basin  shape 
of  some  of  them  suggests  that  they  were  produced  by  ancient  waterfalls. 

Remarks  were  made  by  E.  W.  Claypole  and  Samuel  Calvin. 

The  three  following  papers  were  read  by  title : 

SOME    DYNAMIC  AND    METASOMATIC    PHENOMENA    IN  A    METAMORPHIC  CON- 
GLOMERATE IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

BY  CUARLES  L.   WHFrTLE 

PRELIMINARY   NOTES  ON  THE  GLACIATED   AREA   OF   NORTHEASTERN   KANSAS 

BY   ROBERT   HAY 

THE  THICKNESS  OF  THE   DEVONIAN  AND  SILURIAN   ROCKS  OF   CENTRAL  NEW 

YORK 

BY  CHARLES  8.    PROSSER 

The  President  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  and  declared  the  meet- 
ing acljourned. 
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the  fact  that  the  partings  are  locally  arranged  on  a  definite  system.  In 
slaty  cleavage  the  cleavage  planes  are  substantially  parallel  and  very 
close  together ;  in  flags  of  the  slaty  class  the  intervals  between  cleavage 
planes  are  greater;  in  schists  the  partings  range  through  small  angles,  and 
in  these  last  rocks  there  are  frequently  two  sets  of  partings,  each  cleavage 
making  a  small  angle  with  others  of  the  same  set,  but  a  large  angle  with 
those  of  the  other  set.  Where  the  rock  is  divided  by  cracks  these  are 
often  parallel  and  spaced  with  a  considerable  approach  to  uniformity. 
Sometimes  they  occur  at  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  one  another,  while  in 
other  instances  they  are  rods  apart.  In  still  other  cases  there  are  two 
systems  of  such  cracks  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  or  at  angles 
which  approach  to  right  angles.  Not  infrequently  such  a  double  system 
of  fissures  is  accompanied  by  a  second  of  like  character,  at  right  angles  to 
it,  dividing  the  rock  into  polyhedral  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size. 

Slaty  cleavage  is  at  present  regarded  by  most  geologists  as  due  to  a 
pressure  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage, 
and  this  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  well  supported  by  experiments. 
Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  many  observers  are  ill  satisfied 
with  this  explanation.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  jointing,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion.  By  some  it  is  considered  as 
due  to  tensile  stresses,  while  others  insist  on  its  intimate  association  with 
cleavage.  Jointing  is  also  often  treated  as  distinct  from  faulting  and  as 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  relative  movement  of  the  joint  walls.  No 
systematic  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  elucidate  these  various 
structures,  which  are  generally  recognized,  however,  as  at  least  sharing  a 
dynamic  origin.  Even  the  experiments  on  cleavage  seem  to  me  not  to 
have  been  studied  with  as  much  care  as  they  deserve. 

Scope  of  the  Inquiry, — Orogeny  can  never  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
until  the  dynamic  significance  of  cleavages  and  cracks  is  clear.  A  neces- 
sary step  toward  this  end  consists  in  the  elucidation  of  those  areas,  great 
or  small,  throughout  which  the  phenomena  are  uniform ;  for,  however 
complex  the  conditions  may  be  in  any  body  of  rock,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  uniform  over  a  sufficiently  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass. 

Even  this  seemingly  modest  step  cannot  be  completed  in  the  present 
state  of  science.  In  the  mechanics  of  artificial  structures  and  madiintjry 
it  is  sufficient  to  discuss  very  small  deformations,  for  such  only  are  ad- 
missible. In  geology  this  is  wholly  insufficient,  the  strains  fre(iuently 
being  of  enormous  amount;  so  great  indeed  that  laboratory  exj)erimcnts 
hardly  aid  one  to  conceive  that  they  are  possible.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
among  geologists  that  pebbles,  even  of  (juartzite,  in  conglomerates  are 
not  infre(iuently  elongated  by  pressure  to  double  their  original  length 
without  rupture.     Thus  in  geological  mechanics  it  is  absoluti'ly  essential 
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DEFINITION   OF   HOMOGENEOUS  STRAIN.  17 

If  any  one  point  of  a  body  is  fixed  in  space,  the  mass  can  be  brought 
from  its  original  orientation  into  any  other  orientation  by  simple  rotation 
about  some  one  axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point.  This  is  a  well 
known  and  very  fundamental  theorem,  one  of  the  many  which  bears 
Euler's  name. 

In  homogeneous  strain  each  elementary  cube  of  the  mass  is  deformed 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other ;  each  straight  line  in  the  unstrained 
mass  therefore  remains  a  straight  line  after  strain,  being  elongated  or 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  as  any  of  the  lines  parallel  to  it,  and  all  lines 
originally  parallel  remain  parallel.  Hence  any  sphere  in  the  unstrained 
mass  becomes  an  ellipsoid,  and  all  such  ellipsoids  are  similar. 

Irrotational  strain  is  a  term  applied  to  a  change  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions unaccompanied  by  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid.  It  is  manifest  that  any  dilation  and  any  desired  ratio 
between  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  can  be  produced  without  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  these  axes. 

Hence  if  the  changes  in  a  homogeneously  strained  elastic  mass  are 
regarded  relatively  to  any  one  point  of  it,  any  change  in  the  relations  of 
its  parts  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  a  rotation  about  a  single 
axis  into  the  required  orientation  and  an  irrotational  strain. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  axes  of  strain  and  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  the  latter  will  not  in  general  coincide  with  any  of 
the  strain  axes.  The  rotation  in  the  general  case  is  resoluble  into  three 
partial  rotations  about  the  three  strain  axes. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
examine  the  conditions  affecting  the  mass  in  the  principal  sections  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid.  This  is  equivalent  to  selecting  any  one  such  section  and 
considering  the  movements  relatively  to  it.  When  such  a  selection  is 
made,  the  rotations  of  the  plane  itself  on  axes  drawn  in  it  are  eliminated, 
and  only  the  rotation  of  the  mass  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  reference  retains  its  significance. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  therefore  is  an  ideally  elastic  mass  with 
one  point  fixed  when  subjected  to  any  distortions,  however  great,  which 
will  produce  rotation  about  not  more  than  one  axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid. 

DISPLACEMENTS. 

General  Conditions, — Let  the  center  of  inertia  of  a  mass  remain  at  rest ; 
let  any  other  point  or  points  of  it  be  moved  in  planes  parallel  to  the  x  y 
plane  without  limitation,  provided  only  that  the  strain  shall  be  homo- 
geneous, but  let  every  plane  originally  parallel  to  that  oi  xy  remain 
parallel  to  it,  so  that  deformation  parallel  to  o  z  shall  consist  simply  of 
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The  third  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  is  C—1  +  g.    If  17  is  the  length  of  any 
one  of  the  axes,  A,  B  and  C  are  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic — 

(,-^)(,-5)(,-C)  = 

[■>i  —  0-  +  9)]   [n'-nx/'O-  +  «  +  1"+  /)•  +  (a- 1)'  + 

(l+«Xl+/)-a6}=0.  (4) 

Tlie  volume  assumed  after  distortion  by  the  unit  cube  may  be  called 
A',  and — 

h'^ABC^(l  +  g)Ul  +  e)(l+f)^abY  (5) 

Rotation, — The  limitations  of  this  discussion  imply  that  the  plane  of 
A  C  can  only  revolve  about  C,  so  that  the  position  of  this  plane  is  de- 
termined when  the  position  of  ^  is  known.  The  angle  which* ^  makes 
with  0  X  is,  say,  v,  and  this  angle  can  immediately  be  inferred  from  (1) 
by  a  well-known  formula  which  gives — 


a«_6»  +  (l +//-(! +e/ 


Since  the  plane  5  C  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  A  C,  its  position  follows. 
To  find  the  position  which  the  same  material  lines  A  and  B  occupied  in 
the  unstrained  mass,  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  they  must  have 
been  at  right  angles  to  one  another  before  strain  as  well  as  after  it ;  for 
mere  rotation  changes  no  angles,  and  irrotational  strain  is  by  definition 
a  deformation  in  which  the  ellipsoidal  axes  maintain  their  direction. 
Hence,  if /^  was  the  angle  which  the  fiber  A  made  with  o  x  before  distor- 
tion, ittf  equation  was  yjx  =^  Uin  /x,  and  by  the  displacement  formulas — 

tow  V  =  ^  ^  ^^  +  (^  +/)  ^^1*^.^. 
a/    ~  (1  +  e)  +  6  Uin  ii 

• 

The  angle  which  the  other  axis  made  l)efore  strain  was  in  +  90**,  so  that 
ian(jx'\-  90**)  =  —  cot  /i,  while  after  strain  it  becomes  v  +  90**.    Hence — 
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IB  negative.    The  two  coincide  when  this  quantity  is  zero,  or  when 

A  ab  +  {e  — /)'  =  0.  The  value  of  tan  x  then  reduces  to  dr  i/  — a/ 6, 
showing  that  a  and  b  must  have  opposite  signs.  This  particular  case 
occars  in  the  strain  often  known  as  shearing  motion,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  rivet  is  shorn  by  tension  of  the  plates  which  it  connects.  It  will 
be  discussed  later. 

The  condition  of  no  rotation  can  be  derived  from  tan  x.  The  equation 
represents  two  lines,  and  if  x^  and  x,  are  the  two  angles,  tan  x,  tan  x,  = 
—  a/ 6.  If  there  is  no  rotation,  the  axial  lines  are  lines  of  unchanged 
direction  and  tan  x^  tan  x,  =  —  1,  or  a  =  b,* 

SIMPLE  STRAINS. 

Pare  Rotation, — If  the  mass  undergoes  rotation  without  strain,  each  of 
the  axes  is  equal  to  unity,  and  h  has  the  same  value.  Then  by  (3),  e  =/ 
and  a  +  b  =iOj  and  by  (5),  (1  +  e)'  =  1  —  a*.    Hence  tan  (v  —  /*)  = 

all/  1  —  a*, or  sin  (y  —  /i)  =  a.  This  result  can  also  be  derived  imme- 
diately  from  the  displacement  formulas. 

Dilation, — When  the  only  strain  is  dilation,  A=B  =  C  =  hy  whether  or 
not  the  displacements  cause  rotation.  Then  by  (S)  e=f  and  a  +  6  =  0. 
By  (2)  also  (1  +  ^Y  +  a*  =  (1  +gy.    The  rotation  is  then  given  by — 

When  there  is  no  rotation,  so  that  the  displacements  cause  pure  dilation, 
a^b  =  0  and e  =f=  ^r  =  A  —  1. 

In  dealing  with  dilations  it  is  usually  convenient  to  consider  A,  the 
ratio  of  dilation,  as  greater  than  unity,  excepting  when  its  value  is 
unknown.  The  volume  of  a  compressed  mass  is  then  1/A*,  which  does 
not  vanish  unless  the  ratio  of  dilation  is  infinite. 

*Th«  length  of  the  lines  of  unchanged  length  exhibits  a  somewhat  remarlcable  relation.    J^et  k 
be  the  length  of  sach  a  line.    Then~ 

«       y       ' 
and  by  the  displacement  formalas— 

X                b               A:-(V+/) 
ThisgiTes—  


2*  =  1  +  «  +  1 +/±  f  4at» -H  t«— /)>. 
Ifkx  and  kf  are  the  two  values  of  k^  then— 

*iA:i=(l+/)(l+«)-a&. 

which  by  (2)  is  the  product  of  the  semi-axoH  or  A  B.    Thus  the  pro<lnct  of  those  lines  remains  in- 
Tartablo,  whether  or  not  they  coincide  with  tho  axes. 
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In  any  case  whatever  one  may  express  the  axes  A  and  C  under  the 
forms  A  =  A«,  C  =  hp  where  «  and  /?  may  be  perfectly  independent. 
Then,  since  ABC  =  hl^^B  =  /*/«/?.  The  values  «,  Ijap  and  /?  are  the  values 
which  A,  B  and  C  would  have  were  there  no  dilation,  and  upon  the 
properties  of  a  and  p  depend  those  of  pure  deformation,  accompanied  by 
rotation. 

Shear, — A  shear  is  the  simplest  possible  deformation.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  irrotational  strain,  unattended  by  dilation,  in  which  one  axis 
of  the  strain  ellipsoid  retains  its  original  length.  The  unit  sphere  is  thus 
converted  into  an  ellipsoid,  the  axes  of  which  are  «,  1,  l/« ;  and  a  is  called 
the  ratio  of  shear.  It  is  taken  as  greater  than  unity,  excepting  when  it 
is  dealt  with  as  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  dealing  with  shears  it  is  convenient  to  employ  the  following  ab- 
breviations :  *        • 

These  forms  imply  that  <r*  —  s'  =  1. 

The  displacement  formulas  for  a  shear,  the  contractile  axis  of  which 
makes  an  angle  '5»  with  ox  are — 

/  ==  x  (<r  —  8  COS  2  f^)  —  ys  sin  2  *^ ; 'i/  =  y  {fT -{-  8  cos  2  ^^)  —  ocs  sin  2  »9  j  /  =:  2. 

To  verify  this  statement  consider  that  a  =  6,  so  that  there  is  no  rotation  ; 
^  =s  0  and  (1  4-  e)  (1  -]-/)  —  a6  =  1,  so  that  there  is  no  dilation  ;  ian 
(v  +  /i)  =  tan  2  v  =  tan  2  »^,  showing  that  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid 
make  angles  »^  and  »>  +  90°  with  0  x;  finally  b  (1  +f)  +  a(l  -I-  c)  is  nega- 
tive, so  that  the  minor  axis  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  makes  an  acute  positive 
angle  with  0  a;  as  required. 
When  ^  =  90°  these  equations  reduce  to — 

7f=:xa;  y'^^yja;  z' =  2, 

and  when  t^  =  45°,  a  case  of  importance, 

of  ss  x(T  —  ys]  i^=y(T  —  ajs ;  /  =  2. 

The  quantity  2  s  is  called  the  amount  of  the  shear.  There  are  various 
aspects  of  this  quantity.  One  way  of  looking  at  it  is  as  the  sum  of  two 
distortions.    The  elongation  of  the  major  axis  is  a  —  1  and  the  contrac- 

♦  Let  a  —  coi  •» ;  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  <r  =  1  /sin  2  tb  and  8  =  cot  2  •».  Here,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  2  tb  is  the  acute  angle  between  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain  ellipsoid.  The  convenience 
of  »  and  <r  depends  upon  this  fact,  and  the  significance  of  the  formulas  is  increased  by  bearing  it 
in  mind.  The  quantities  s  and  <r  may  be  regarded  as  hyperbolic  nine  and  hyperbolic  cosine  of  an 
area^  — {na;  and  then  90*'  —  2"»  is  the  corresponding  transcendental  angle.  This  view  of  the 
functions,  however,  is  not  needful  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 
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tion  of  the  minor  axis  is  1  —  1  /  a.  The  sum  of  the  two  is  a  —  a"*  =x  2  a. 
Wliile  2  8  measures  shear  and  is  not  unfitly  called  the  amount  of  shear, 
8  might  equally  well  have  been  regarded  as  the  measure  of  shear ;  indeed, 
this  would  have  been  more  convenient,  because  it  would  have  accorded 
with  the  received  nomenclature  of  stresses. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  shear  can  be  inferred  in  the  simplest  manner 
from  its  definition.  Since  it  involves  neither  change  of  volume  nor  of 
the  area  of  the  strain  ellipse,  it  can  consist  only  in  re-arrangement  of 
matter,  each  fiber  perpendicular,  to  the  plane  of  shear,  retaining  its 
original  thickness,  length  and  direction,  though  shifted  to  a  new  position. 
Since  the  major  axis  of  the  shear  ellipse  exceeds  unity  and  the  minor 
axis  falls  short  of  unity,  there  must  be  four  intermediate  radii  of  unit 
length,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  conditions  shows  that  these  four  radii 
form  two  diameters.  Thus  there  are  two  diameters  which  have  the  same 
length  after  strain  as  before  strain.  These  diameters  are  the  traces  on  the 
X  y  plane  of  planes  passing  through  o  z,  and  these  planes  undergo  no  dis- 
tortion through  strain.  In  them  the  circular  sections  of  the  strain 
ellipsoid  evidently,  lie.  All  planes  parallel  to  these  are  also,  by  the 
properties  of  homogeneous  strain,  planes  of  no  distortion.  Any  two 
planes  of  no  distortion  must  stand  at  the  same  perpendicular  distance 
apart  after  strain  as  before,  for  were  it  otherwise  the  volume  of  the  ellip- 
soid would  be  changed. 

Thus  a  shear  can  consist  only  in  tlie  sliding  of  planes  of  no  distortion 
upon  one  another  and  in  changes  of  the  angles  between  the  two  systems 
of  undistorted  planes.  ' 

The  behavior  during  the  straining  process  of  the  planes  of  no  distor- 
tion is  of  great  geological  importance ;  but  as  this  behavior  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  rotation,  it  appears  appropriate  to  defer  its  discussion 
until  some  of  the  simpler  compound  strains  have  been  explained. 

COMPOUND  STRAINS. 

How  treated, — For  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  needful  to 
examine  compound  strains  of  several  varieties.  It  seems  desirable  also 
to  examine  the  simpler  combinations  in  somewhat  more  detail  than  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  results  which  will  be  deduced  from  them  in 
the  subsequent  sections  in  order  to  give  assurance  that  the  geological 
deductions  are  not  vitiated  by  the  omission  of  important  properties  of 
strain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  treatment  here  submitted  may 
facilitate  the  solution  of  geological  problems  not  touched  upon  in  the 
present  investigation. 

Pare  Deformation. — Any  pure  deformation  is  resoluble  into  two  shears 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  one  axis  being  common  to  the  two  elc- 
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mentary  strains.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  a  proof  that  any  relation 
whatever  between  the  axes  A,  B  and  C  of  the  ellipsoid  whose  volume 
is  proportional  to  h?  can  be  brought  about  by  two  such  shears.  Let 
A  =  ha^  B  =:  hr,  and  let  C  =  h^,  where  A  and  B  are  entirely  arbitrary. 
Then  since  A  BC  ^=h^  ^=  Bh^a^,  it  is  evident  that  1  /  afl  =  /',  or  J5  =  A  / «/?. 
Now,  if  a  shear  of  ratio  a  is  applied  axially  in  the  r  y  plane  to  the  sphere, 
a:*  +  2/*  +  2*  =  /i',  it  will  reduce  this  mass  to  the  ellipsoid  x^  ja*  +  y'a^  + 
2*  =  h'.  If  a  second  shear  of  ratio  fi  is  applied  axially  in  the  y  z  plane 
it  will  further  reduce  the  second  axis  in  the  ratio  /?  and  elonpjate  the 
third  axis  in  the  same  ratio.  Thus  the  two  shears  yield  an  ellipsoid 
a:*  /  a'  +  y'a},^  +  2*/^^'  =  A*,  and  the  axes  of  this  ellipsoid  are  ha^hja^  and 
h?^  or  A,  B  and  C. 

A  converse  proposition  is  also  important.  Any  number  of  shears 
applied  axially  to  a  sphere  can  only  modify  the  relations  of  the  axes  to 
values  A,  B  and  G,  the  volume  of  the  mass  remaining  proportional  to 
ABC=h*,  Hence  any  number  of  axial  shears  are  reducible  to  two  and 
not  to  three,  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  surmise.  This  resolution  may 
take  place  mathematically  with  any  one  of  the  axes  as  the  common  axis 
of  the  two  shears.  In  most  cases,  however,  considerations  of  symmetry 
j)oint  to  one  of  the  axes  as  that  common  to  the  two  shears. 

A  8imi>le  shear  produces  relative  motion  of  particles  or  fibers  only  in 
its  own  plane.  Its  only  effect  on  fibers  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  its 
own  Ls  to  elongate  them  unifonnly  in  one  direction  without  any  tendency 
to  the  causation  of  relative  motion.  Hence  the  effects  of  each  shear  must 
be  considered  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  relative  motion  produced  by  each 
of  two  shears  in  orthogonal  planes  is  independent. 


FiouBK  1 — Sciission. 


Shearing  Motion  or  Scission. — A  "  sliearing  motion  "  is  the  rather  ill-chosen 
designation  of  a  strain  nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  occurs  when 
a  bar  or  plate  is  shorn  by  a  pair  of  shears,  or  when  a  rivet  yields  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis,  say,  in  a  bursting  boiler.  The  tenn  is  not  happy, 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  sliears  not  accompanied  by 
motion.     It  is,  of  course,  from  this  strain  that  the  term  sliear  was  de- 
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riveil,  but  thia  has  been  transferred  to  the  simpler  deformation.  The 
name  scission  would  aptly  indicate  the  **  shearing-motion  '*  strain,  which 
consists  in  the  relative  movement  of  undistorted  material  planes,  each 
sheet  of  infinitesimal  thickness  remaining  in  its  own  mathematical  plane, 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  motion  can  be  well  illustrated  with  a  pack  of 
cards. 

Scission  or  shearing  motion  is  that  case  of  strain  already  referred  to  in 
which  there  is  a  single  line  of  unchanged  direction  in  the  x  y  plane,  and 
it  consists  of  a  simple  shear  compounded  with  a  rotation  of  the  axes  of  the 
strain  ellipsoid. 

The  most  important  case  of  scission  is  that  in  which  the  direction  of 
the  i)lanes  of  constant  direction  and  no  distortion  coincide  with  one  of 
the  axes.  If  this  axis  is  o  x  the  displacement  formulas  may  be  written 
simjily — 

a/ssa:  —  Sys;  3/  =  1/.* 

Here  2/<  =  a  — """S  the  amount  of  the  shear  involved.  The  rotation  is 
given  by — 

tan  (v  —  /i)  =  « ; 

and  since  Um  2  v^  =^  tan  (y  +  fi)  ==  oo,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  at  the  incep- 
tion of  strain  were  at  45°  to  the  fixed  axes.  The  quantity  4  oft  +  (^  — /)* 
becomes  zero  by  the  simultaneous  di8apj)earance  of  its  two  terms.  If  »V 
is  the  angle  by  which  a  line  originally  parallel  to  oy  is  deflected  by  the 
strain, 

tan  »9  =  6  =  2s , 

so  that  the  amount  of  shear  may  be  defined  as  "  The  relative  motion  per 
unit  distance  between  i)lanes  of  no  distortion."  f 

Two  Shears  in  tfie  same  Plane. — The  most  frequent  combination  of  two 
shears  in  the  same  plane  is  that  in  which  the  axes  of  one  of  these  strains 
makes  angles  of  45°  with  those  of  the  other.  If  the  contractile  axis  of 
one  of  the  shears  mako^*  an  angle  of  45°  with  ox,  displacing  x  to  /  and 
y  to  y,  the  ratio  of  shear  being  'i,  and  if  the  contractile  axis  of  the  other 

*  If  the  planes  of  consent  dirertiuD  and  no  distortiuu  make  an  angle,  ^,  with  or,  the  displaoe- 
Dienta  are  given  by— 

x'™.x(H-«»m2^)  -y«(l  -|-co<2«^);  y  — »/(l -««in2<^) +x«(l  — co»2^). 

The  prodact,  o  6  —  —  s^siti^  2  0,  i«  an  essentially  negative  quantity.    Hence  tho  <«ignH  of  a  and  bare 
nece.-tsarily  different.    Compare  the  diseu8siun  of  formula  (7). 
t Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  see.  175. 
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hhesiT  o>in'i'l<A  with  o  y.  d>j#bu-inff  /  U»  i"  an*l  jr'  to  y",  iLe  ratio  living  «i, 
tlieu  tha  <Ji#|/Lacefuttit  fonualais  ^ 


/'—/«,  «ii«,#  —  y«,#:  3r=  J?  z=??f  —  ^. 

«i       ^        «i 

Tiiii*  ntraiiK  althoa^h  the  n^altant  of  two  im>tAtional  strains,  ih  rota-^ 
iiimalft'itt/'M;  a  —  //  jj*  not  ri.-ro.  It  is*  ea:«\'  to  see  that  thii*  would  prulial^ly 
\n*  the  '^aiM-.  for  the  first  ••hear  alter?  the  direction  of  every  line  excepting 
thoi^  i'iniu:\*\m'4  with  \\j*  ax<^.  and  the  direction  of  these  is  changed  by 
the  iWAyyiid  nhear.     The  notation  L*  given  by — 

ton  (>  —  /»)  =  »!*,   <f#j, 

where  2  «f,      a,  +  «,"'  and  2  *,  »  a,  —  a,~*. 

It  ih  an  iiiiiM>rtant  fart  that  when  the  shears  are  of  infinitesimal  amount 
thiij  e/>rnl>i nation  l>e<-^*nHsj  irrotational.  When  a  ami  a,  differ  infinitesi- 
mally  from  unity,  »  »  r,  *,  =  ^,,  <f  ~:  1,  <f,  =  1  and  tan  (>  —  /i)  =  tf^.  an 
infinit4.'*^imal  of  the  Ke^^ond  onler.t 

The  two  finit^i  nliearn  are  e^juivalent  to  the  rotation  8tate<l  above  and  a 
simple  fch<iar  of  amount — 

2i/^V  +  <^- 

IHdine  tindihuinnnl  Sirnin, — Tlie  mont  general  strain  treated  in  this  paper 
muy  b<'  connidcTcd  a**  a  pcrfei'tly  jreneral  undilational  strain  in  one  plane, 
eonibiiHMl  with  a  Hh<*ar  at  rij:ht  angles  to  this  plane  and  a  dilation.  The 
more  roiiiphix  eiri*<-tH  are  confined  to  the  principal  plane  in  which  rota- 
tion ocrurrt^ancl  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  reduce  the  plane  undilational 
Htrain  to  iln  simplest  tcnns. 

One  method  of  n'^^ohition  consists  in  rc<rarding  the  general  strain  as 
(U)nihoinMled  of  elcmcMitiirv  strains  svnnnctricullv  orienteil  with  reference 
to  the  fixed  axes,  mmiely,  an  axial  shear;  a  shear  at  45°  to  ox ;  and  a 
h<i-"iion,  lh«'  unehun^'ed  direction  of  which  coint'idcs  with  one  of  the 
axe^. 

It  is  Huniewhat  iU'^ier  to  test  the  results  of  analysis  in  this  ciuse  than  to 


♦  Wli-  II  tiM'  hi "t  -hf.ir  iimUi'i  uii  uii>^«'  i>  with  ox  tla*  furmiihiH  uro  — 

^  x''  —  /«,  (<r  —  «  «•«•  2  yt)  —  »/a,*  tin  2  d  ;  v"  —  *'  (<r  f  ■"»  C09  2  d)  —  -  «  tin  2  ». 

tt,  ai 

Hi  (f  (iK  —  »'  «i<l^  'I  it,  iiinl  In  ♦"^wf  III  I  illy  ini-.itlvo. 

f  \V  l.«  II  tin-  -Ih  t.i-  III  »Ui  nil  uiiul-'  i»  iiihl  the  Htniin  in  ii»fliiit««>.iiii:il,  tnn  {v  -  m)  -  ^^i  sin  2d,  whioH 
la.il-oiui  ifdiiiH* -iiiml  «»f  tin-  ««•<•«. imI  «.i<l«<i , -o  (liiit  iui\  two  f«li.'ur«*,  aij<l  tluTfl'ure  any  number  of 
t)i«  .u«  ot  luluill*  •"iiiml  aiiiount.  iMjiuldm.  to  uii  Inuttitioiin!  ulrain. 
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analyze  the  general  strain.    To  begin  with,  changes  of  notation  are  con- 
venient.   The  expression — 


—  2a(l  +  e)  ±  i/  1  +  4a' (1  +  ey 

represents  two  values,  one  of  which  is  minus  the  reciprocal  of  the  other. 
I^et  the  positive  value  be  «/,  so  that  the  negative  value  is  —  a,"*.  Then, 
if  2  <r,  =  a,  -f  af^  and  2  5,  =:  a,  —  a~\  it  is  easy  to  see  that — 

-*  a  (1  +  e)  =  <r,a,. 

Call  the  value  otaja  minus  «,.    Then — 


and  if  one  denotes — 


a  =  - and  1  +  e  =  <r,a,; 

1  4.  f «  ?i±-^-M. 

Thus  far  only  changes  of  notation  have  been  introduced.  To  find  the 
value  of  b  in  terms  of  this  notation  and  for  this  case,  consider  that  the 
sole  condition  of  plane  undilational  strain  is  the  invariability  of  the  area 
of  the  strain  ellipse.    This  is  expressed  by — 

Introducing  the  new  notation  into  this  expression — 

6  ==  —  a,  (2  a^rr,  +  8,). 

To  interpret  these  values,  suppose  the  fiftal  position  of  x  and  y  to  be 
/"  and  y"',  so  that— 

This  evidently  expresses  a  simple  axial  shear  of  ratio  a,  combined  with 
a  compound  strain.  If  a:"  and  ?/'  are  the  displacement  values  for  this 
last— 

a:"  «  (a:  —  2  8^y)  ff,  —  ys^ ;  f  ^y^t  —  {x  —  2  ys^)  «,. 
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By  Htil>«tiUitinti^  /  ^  x  —  2  ,^,//  and  y'  =  7  tht^e  he<n)iiie  the  iMiuationa  of 
a  simple  aluisir  at  an  angle  of -t;")^  to  o  x.     Finally — 

/  =  r  —  2  .Sjj/,     y  =^  y, 

are  the  equations  of  a  simple  j^einaion. 

ThuH  the  most  jreneral  plane  undiluticmal  strain  is  resoluhle  into  an 
axial  shear,  a  i^hear  at  4^)°  to  o  x,  ami  a  rfeission  in  the  direetion  of  one  of 
the  axes. 

When  a^  h  thin  jrent^ral  strain  reduees  to  a  siniile  siiear.  If  /;  a  = 
(1  -f-  ^) ;  ( 1  +/  '  =«  'V  ^^^^  strain  reilucea  to  two  shears  or,  in  other  wonL<, 
the  sttiftsion  vanishes.  If  n  =  0  and  CI  -{-  e)  1  1  -h /)  ^  ^a,'  the  strain  ia  an 
axial  shear  comhinefl  with  a  soission.* 


*A  n^rrmd  Rsaolntinn. ^Th**  above  metho*!  of  rp^ointion  if*  the  most  •convenient  for  coropatatioo, 
bat  it  f»i\n  to  <iisi*lo«e  a  relation  of  ranch  xpolojficaj  ^iiipnifleanee.  It  is  a  fm-t  that  uny  plune  nmiilA- 
tUmal  ^tniin  i»»  re«iolnMe  either  into  two  *<hear*  at  ;m  aniel**  i*^  or  into  a  •♦hear  ami  a  s^'isHion  at  an 
angle  4  The  jtitrnirieant  dilTerenee  V»erwefcn  the<*e  two  oombination»  is  that  the  two  shears  <"au»e  a 
relatively  xmall  rotation  whieh  it*  an  inflnit**'*iraBl  of  the  -weond  order  wh^n  the  -strain  in  infinit***!- 
mal,  while  the  ^hear  ;*nd  »nirt*«ion  prfKtiie.p  a  larste  njfation  whii'h  i»  of  the  same  onier  a*»  the  ntraiD 
when  thi«  m  inrtnit^^imnl.  The  erit*»non  dJHeriminatint?  the  two  r>laH!H»»  of  «»traiui»  is  exfe€Miin)cly 
simple.  When  a  and  b  liave  the  -mran  -^ifltn  th*'  Mtrain  is  invariably  e«{iiiv  dent  to  two  shears.  When 
a  and  b  have  opposite  «ifcn*<  the  ^tn*in  i8  invariably  e«4uivalent  to  a  shear  and  a  «**'i.'+**ion.  As  in  the 
ea«e  of  the  fvther  resolution,  it  it*  ♦•awie^it  to  di'M-riminut*?  i;hange«  of  notation  fr^>m  equal  ions  of 
condition  synthetieally. 

I>et  a  and  b  have  the  <tamp'  -^iiKn.  Then  to  show  that  the  sitrain  is  compounded  of  two  shears  one 
may  pr^veed  a«  follows  :  Adr»pt  the  notation  — 

^       .  CI   ♦- ^.  -in   -  ci     „„.»^       —iTn        -       h 
(fa  —  ^ ,  «H  i!  t*  -=  — ^ ;  oftS  —  _. 

'if  ah  H  a 

Eaeh  of  the«»e  expressions  is  posMible  whenever  a  and  b  have  the  same  sijnu*,  and  then  only.  Id 
addition,  the  condition  of  plane  nndilational  -strain  ii»  (1 -^ «)  l-^/)— a6-=L  Here,  then,  is  a 
nnmber  of  eqimrions  just  sufflci^^nt  u>  d^'termine  a,  ft,  c  and/.  Remembering  that  1  +  «  and  1  +/ 
are  neeesBarily  positive,  they  gjive  — 

Is  is  easily  seen  that  these  values  an'^wer  ti>  an  axial  shear  of  ratio  o^  and  a  seconti  ^ht^ar  of  ratio  m^ 
at  an  Anjirle  ^  with  o  r. 

I/eta  and  b  have  opposite*  -^ij^ns.     This  is  implied  in  the  tixpres-iion — 

rtnd  the  crindition  of  platt**  undiUti<m.il  "tr-Jin  i"»  I  r  r  d  -{./]— ah  ~  I.  I*ur«l>  notattve  are  tlie 
fr»l lowing : 

These  four  e/|tmtions  give — 

These  values  answer  Ut  an  axial  shear  of  ratio  «3  and  a  scission  of  ratio  oj.  The  direction  of  the 
scjsalf»n  mnkes  au  nriKle  4  »ifh  o  j-  if  the  given  values  of  a  and  h  arc  satisfied  >»y  chwtsing  the  upper 
sifcn  in  these  expressions.  In  the  op|Kisite  case  the  direction  of  the  scission  makes  an  angle  4 
with  Of/. 
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The  foregoing  synthesis  shows  how  a  plane  undilational  strain  may  be 
resolved  when  the  displacements  are  given.  Cases  also  arise  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  find  the  displacements  a,  b,  e  and  /  from  a  known  shear 
and  values  of  v  and  //.  If  the  ratio  of  the  shear  is  a,  the  values  of  <r  and  » 
can  be  derived  from  it,  and  these  two  values,  together  with  the  values  of 
>  -f  ;i  and  v  —  /a  constitute  four  equations  from  which  'a,  6,  e  and  /  can 
be  deduced.     They  give — 

a^=^  9  dn  (y  -\-  jjl)  -\-  ff  sin  (v  —  /*)  ;  1  -f-  ^  =  cos  {v  —  /i)  +  8  cos  (y  -{-  /i) ; 
h~ssin(y-\-  /i)  ^  4t  sin(y  —  /i) ;  \  -\-f=z  cos  (v  —  /jt)  —  s  cos  (v  +  /x).     (8) 

These  values,  substituted  in  the  formulas  of  preceding  paragraphs,  show 
to  what  simplest  strain  system  a  given  rotation  and  shear  are  referable. 

Strain  due  to  Pressure. — For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  discussion  of  strains 
together,  it  may  be  assumed  here  by  anticipation  that  a  pressure  produces 
a  cubical  compression  of  ratio  A*  and  two  equal  shears  of  ratio  «  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For  brevity,  let — 

Then  the  displacement  formulas  for  a  strain  due  to  a  pressure  in  the 
direction  »V  arc — 

/  =-  I (r  —  ( co«  2  'V)  —  ^Um  2  '*;  y  =  ^  (t  +  <  cos 2  *)  —  |<  sin  2  »>; 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  formulas  are  analogous  to  those  for  simple 
shear. 
When  the  pressure  is  vertical,  so  that  »^  =  90*^, 

,      oca  y       ,       za 

If  a  vertical  strain  of  this  kind  is  combined  with  a  scission  or  shearing 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  values  of  x  only  will  be  modified  by 
the  sei*ond  strain.  If  x"  is  the  final  value  of  x  and  2  «,  is  the  amount  of 
the  shear  produced  by  the  scission — 

^  -  ?  -  ^  '  y"  =  y' ;  2"  =  ^ ;  and  tan  (v  -  ..)  =  J  (r  _  t). 


♦  H»«re  A  in  taken  grenter  Umn  unity,  niid  is  the  reciprocal  of  tho  vuluo  which  in  a  given  cna© 
would  »atij«fy  (fi). 
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The  circular  sections  of  the  shear  ellipsoid  for  which  the  ratio  is  a  make 
an  anjrle  with  the  major  axis  whose  cotangent  is  «  *  If  this  angle  is 
called  GJ,  the  amount  of  shear  is — 

28^  a  —  «"»  =  co( 05  —  tan ro  =  2  co<  2  tn  =  2  tan  (90^  —  2  w). 

Here  «,  or  half  the  so-called  amount  of  shear,  appears  as  measured  by 
the  divergence  from  90°  of  the  angle  2  w  between  the  circular  sections  of 
the  shear  ellipsoid.  A  right  angle  is  the  value  which  2  en  assumes  when 
the  strain  is  infinitesimal. 

The  original  position  of  the  particles  constituting  the  planes  of  no  dis- 
tortion, relatively  to  the  fibers  which  coincide  with  the  axes  of  the  ellipse, 
bears  a  simple  relation  to  tn.  Suppose  the  shear  to  be  axial  and  that  the 
sphere  r,'  -f  y*  +  2^'  =  h^  is  converted  into  the  ellipsoid  a:*  /  a*  -f  ifa*  + 
r  =  A%  so  that  y,  /  J^,  =  ^*yl^;  then  the  original  position  of  the  material 
plane  forming  the  circular  section  of  the  shear  ellipsoid  was  a^  tan  rn  = 
a  =  inn{^r  —  w). 

Thus  these  material  planes  made  before  shear  the  same  angle  with  the 
minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  which  they  make  after  strain  with  the  major 
axin. 

Planes  of  maximum  Strain, — It  is  instructive  to  regard  the  planes  of  no 
distortion  from  another  point  of  view.  Consider  any  two  very  thin  plane 
lavers  in  the  unstrained  mass  which  include  between  them  the  axis  o  r, 
and  let  the  angle  which  they  make  with  o  x  be  v^.  After  strain  these 
planes  will  still  be  planes ;  they  will  make  an  angle  tp'  with  o  x  and 
tan  f  =  a*  tan  <p'  or 

,      ,  ,>.       (a" — V)tan<f 

tan(ip  —  <p)  =  ^   ,   ■    ■     ,    ^'^ 

«'  -f-  tan^  <f 

The  greater  the  angle  <p  —  /  becomes,  the  greater  must  be  the  tangential 
strain.  Now  this  angle  -and  its  tangent  are  greatest  when  tan  ^  =  a  or 
when  tan  ip' -  - 1  /«  =  tjan cD.  Thus  the  undistorted  planes  are  those  for 
which  tangential  strain  is  a  maximum.  For  the  axes,  on  the  other  hand, 
f  —  ^'  =  0,  and  there  is  no  tangential  strain. 

Anfjiffar  Range  of  tindlMorted  Plaaen. — Though  at  the  end  of  a  shear  or 
other  plane  strain  there  are  [danes  which  have  the  same  dimensions  as 
before  strain,  it  is  not  true  that  these  planes  have  undergone  no  distor- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  but  one  strain  in  which  any  lines  escape 

•The  inUrsections  of  the  shear  ellipse  with  the  circle  of  equal  area  are  point-s  in  these  t»ectionB, 
since  the  ra<iil  of  the  ellipse  retain  their  original  length,  say  unity.  These  intersections  are  giren 
by- 

whence  a  —  i  x  /y. 
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VrmfK^rarr  Mi-*torti'f''K  In  '^'•■:ri*>rr.j.I.  tL*^  cin^TiUr  -^ei-ti-  ^as  .  >t  the  -hear  t-Ilip- 
V/'yl  /^'.r  I  :-t  of  'I!rTr»r:if.  f^ir*:  l-'-  w!i-':i  th^*  --tniin  'M.^jirw  fr  *m  thi-r^e 
whi^'h  (i^'crMf'*  fr.*'r  ^i"  il^r  -•*  ^iJi-*  wh-n  th^^  ^niln  ».^U'W.  la  t»ther 
iroT'l-*,  th^r-*c  /■'.•^'rn»:'K'  .k!  i»!.iri^"j  -w*.-*-"*  throuirh  a  '-^^rtain  arur!'.%  *^»in<'iiiinir 
.i^rj/'r',;-t-|v*'lv  iTt'h  ail  tii*^  ('if^i'I*-^  ill  a  welir*,*  ot  th*^*  rna<.- lM»an»le*l  l»v 
limif-irii.'  rf»at>rn.i!  [fLiM*-^.  F^'irlu-nu'tr**.  one  Mt*  th*-  f-irriilar-i*:**  tion-^s^t^ej^S 
in  *^iA\*'.raX  tfiTM'i^h  a  'Ii:>  n  :jt  :iri;:h*  from  that  ovt-r  whi«-h  the  other 
rafiirr-*,  ^y  t.h;it  th*:  r^^*-  of  iiiov-rn'rit  n  l.ttively  to  the  parti'hr?  itj  «iitferent. 
n»'H  f\it\*'rt'U"M  tA'  rate  i-  a  !fi:itt*r  «»f  rnu^^h  iniju^rtanee  wh^n  the  ma^ss 
[^j^w;-v«  vi-e^T-Ity.  a-  .ill  n-iil  iii;itt«.r  rfff  iik**  t*>  ilo. 


Fi'iCiiK'i.  -Rawic  of  circular  Sections. 

Til"  «'|ii  ir«'  of  hroki'rl  lln«'  s  •■♦  -tjiunffl  t<*  tin?  rhorriW  In  full  lines.  The  full  lines  intorsocting  «t 
tln'  r«'f»l'-r  nr*'  Um^  fliml  afi^  hikI  Hih'h  of  no  (lintortion.  Tlio  hrokon  linos  int^r.Hoctingftt  the  centor 
■  howllt*'  |»o.<iM<»fM  whW'li  lti*'>*<'  -  unn  Ii:h'h  o ''iipiiMl  bi'fore  Htr;iin,  Tho  line;*  i'q  and  i'q  ^-4^1*',  which 
»it<«  'Ir.iwn  only  to  ilio  o((t^l«l<«  of  Mm-  t'luarf,  IrKJicit**  the  po-4ition  of  the  fibors  which  at  the  incep- 
tion of  ulniln  »'olfi«'|.|.'.|  vvlth  tlo'  rn.ijor  jixl«<  un<I  th<«  linos  of  no  distortion.  The  -j  <  mark  the 
w«''Ik(«^  In  til"  nn'tr,ilu'"l  «oll(|  ov^r  whl<li  tli'»  K»»ornetric}il  planes  of  no  »iistortion  sweep.     For  the 

The  nm^e  of  the  eireular  HoetlojiM  must  therefore  he  determined,  and 
it  in  iiMHt  einily  (hHtiw^rd  hy  examiinn^  in  the  uns^trained  miuss  the 
hmiliii^<  HOi'IeH  ln'twrrn  wliieh  the  cireuhir  Heetions  will  vary  when  stram 
of  aM-iit/iHMl  aiiKMint  talon  plaee.  The«:eneral  formuhis  atford  the  means 
fur  HUi'h  a  deleniiiiuition. 
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When  strain'begins  the  major  axis  of  the  shear  ellipse  makes  an  angle, 
v.,  with  o  Xy  and  the  undistorted  planes  then  make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  major  axis  or  angles  v^  di  45°  with  o  x.  When  the  strain  is  complete 
the  major  axis  makes  an  angle,  v,  with  o  x,  and  the  undistorted  planes 
make  angles  w  with  this  axis.  But  before  strain  began  this  last  axial 
fiber  [made  an  angle,  ;i,  with  ox,  and  the  particles  constituting  the  last 
undistorted  i)lane  then  made  an  angle,  1)0°  —  cd,  with  //.  Thus  in  the 
undistorted  mass  the  angles  bounding  the  wedge  through  which  the  cir- 
cular sections  will  sweep  are  >o  ±:  45°  and  /i  =h  (90°  —  co). 

On  the  side  of  the  minor  axis  toward  which  rotation  takes  place  this 
range  is  therefore — 


V, +  45°— 1/^  +  90°  -m| --03-45°  + 


V 


2    ' 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  minor  axis  the  range  is — 

j ;,  _  (90<^  _  CO)  I  -  (v,  —  45°)  =  CD  -  45°  -  '  "^i". 

The  difference  of  range  is  thus  the  angle  of  rotation,  and  is  actual  when- 
ever the  strain  is  a  rotational  one. 

In  a  simple  shear,  then,  there  is  no  difference  in  range,  and  the  range 
on  each  side  is  w  -—  45°.  In  the  case  of  scission  or  shearing  motion  it  is 
ea^^y  to  see  that  2  (a5  —  45°)  =  >  —  //.,  so  that  the  range  is  zero  on  the  side 
from  which  rotation  takes  place,  and  one  and  the  same  set  of  fibers  are 
exposed  to  maximum  tangential  strain  throughout  the  process  of  strain, 
while  the  other  circular  section  sweeps  through  the  maximum  possible 
angle.  In  any  case  of  plane  strain  the  difference  in  range  is  at  once 
assigned  bv  the  angle  of  rotation,  so  that  for  two  shears  in  the  same 
plane  at  an  angle  of  45°  the  difference  is  measured  by  tan  (v  —  /i)  = 

For  plane  strains  the  value  of  en  may  be  simply  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  displacement  coefficients.     It  is  easy  to  see  that — 

.^  =^  t(ui^u5  =  BIA. 
Hence  also — 

to»  2  CD  =  (X--/;/  =  -1   (,  _ / )■'  +  (a  +  hy  C J) 

Owe  of  Strain  in  three  Dimensions. — It  has  been  pointed  out  already 
that  the  relative  motions  of  the  particles  in  the  x  y  ])lane  dup  to  a  shear 
a  are  unaffected  by  an  axial  shear  ,3  in  tlie  B  C  plane.  The  sole  effect  of 
the  Hec<)nd  shear,  so  far  as  tlie  r  //  ])iane  is  concerned,  is  to  change  the 
length  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  common  axis  of  the  shears  uniformly  in 
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l>einp:  l/'^sss  1.0908;  and  lastly,  a  scission  for  which  «,  =  0.0708.  Since 
/I,  and  />,  have  the  same  sign,  the  plane  undilational  strain  might  have 
\>een  regarded  as  due  to  the  combination  of  two  shears  without  any  scis- 
r^ion,  hut  these  shears  would  not  be  at  45°  to  one  another. 

The  value  of  w  is  given  by  tan  tn  =  l/«  =  0.7545,  so  that  w  =  37°  2f, 
Had  only  a„  h^,  f,  and/j  been  given,  05  could  have  been  obtained  from 
«*»),  which,  of  course,  gives  the  same  angle. 

Tlie  first  fiber  to  occupy  the  position  of  major  axis  at  the  inception  of 
strain  made  an  angle  with  o  x,  which  was  v,  =  (y  -j-  /^)l^  =  1^°  20',  and  at 
tfiis  same  time  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  maximum  strain  were  at 
>  -  45°  ;  i,  e,,  at  64°  20'  or  —  25°  40'.  The  original  position  of  the  fiber 
which  eventually  constitutes  the  final  major  axis  was  at  an  angle  /i  or 
2tJ°  20}'  to  ox.  The  original  position  of  the  fibers  which  at  the  end  of 
the  strain  undergo  maximum  strain  was  at  /x  db  (90°  —  tn) ;  i.  e.,  75°  18i' 
and  —  30°  37  J'.  The  angles  in  the  unstrained  mass  bounding  the  fibers 
which  subsequently  undergo  maximum  strain  on  the  side  from  which 
rotation  takes  place  are  thus,  /i  +  90°  —  tn  and  v^  -\-  45°,  and  these  differ 
by  10°  58i'.  On  the  other  side  the  limiting  angles  are  v^  —  45°  and 
!i  —  (90°  —  en),  which  differ  by  only  4°  57 i'.  Thus  the  fibers  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  major  axis  pass  through  the  condition  of  maximum 
strain  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  do  those  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
major  axis.  If  the  resistance  which  the  mass  off^ers  to  deformation  varies 
with  the  rapidity  of  deformation  (as  is  the  case  with  real  substances),  this 
difference  will  somewhat  affect  the  results.  Had  a  and  b  different  signs, 
this  difference  would  be  far  greater. 

The  angle  o*  for  this  example  is  by  formula  (10)  33°  25',  so  that  the  /? 
shear  changes  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  maximum  strain  by  some  31 
<iegrees,  though  without  tending  to  produce  any  further  relative  motion 
upon  them. 

Figure  2  is  drawn  for  the  displacements  (ij,  b^,  e^  and /i,  and  illustrates 
the  range  of  planes  of  maximum  strain  for  this  example. 

Finite  Stress. 
relations  of  stress  and  strain. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  geometrical  properties  of  homogeneous 
strain  due  to  given  displacements  as  exhibited  on  any  principal  i)lane  of 
a  strain  ellipsoid  have  been  developed,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  important 
property  of  such  strain  which  has  been  omitted.  If  the  relations  of  dis- 
placement to  stress  (or  force  per  unit  area)  could  be  as  fully  developed, 
we  should  have  a  substantial  basis  for  a  theory  of  finite  distortion,  since 
however  heterogeneous  a  strain  may  be,  any  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
mass  is  homogeneously  strained. 
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The  position  of  the  plane  remaining  constant,  it  is  permissible  to  com- 
!»ine  Fand  G  like  simple  forces  to  a.tangential  component,  T,  acting  in 
the  direction  of  a  c,  and  a  normal  component,  N^  acting  perpendicularly 
across  a  c.     Evidently,  if  P  and  (I  are  considered  as  in  general  positive    . 
quantities — 

T^—Fsin  »9—  (?  cos  »!?  =  (P-f  Q)sin  »?  cos  »V, 
N=z  —  Fcos&—G  frin  »V  =  P con"  f^  +  Q  sln^  ff, 

and  T  will  be  a  maximum  with  reference  to  *  when — 

co^  f^  =z  sdri" »?  or  »^  =  ±  45°. 

Although  the  tangential  stress  is  greatest  for  this  angle,  one  has  no 
right  to  infer  that  tlie  maximum  tangential  strain  is  at  45°,  because  there 
is  a  nonnal  stress  on  the  plane  at  this  angle  amounting  to  (P+  Q)t2, 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  above  (page  34)  that  the  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  in  a  shear  occurs  for  planes  which  make  an  angle  with  o  x 
the  tangent  of  which  is  1/a,  or  the  normal  to  which  is  given  by  tan  »^  =  «. 
The  (conditions  of  this  plane  are  also  such  that  there  can  be  no  nonnal 
stress  acting  upon  it,  and  hence  ^V=  0,  so  that  one  of  the  stresses  must 
have  a  negative  value  and — 

tan^  n  =^.  — ^  =r  a\ 

This  relation  enables  one  to  determine  the  forces  which  .produce  a 
finite  shear.  The  area  on  which  the  stress  Q  acts  is  a,  and  the  force 
acting  on  the  distorted  cube  in  this  direction  is  minus  Q  a.  The  area  on 
which  P  acts  is  l/«,  and  the  lateral  force  is  therefore  Pja ;  but  by  the  last 
e<iuation  —  Qa=-  Pja^  so  that  a  finite  shear,  as  well  as  an  infinitesimal 
one.  results  from  the  action  of  two  e(|ual  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  in  opj)osite  senses.* 

Simple  Pressure. — Knowing  the  composition  of  a  shear  enables  one  to 
pass  synthetically  to  the  case  of  simple  pressure  or  traction.  If  two 
equal  shears  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  combined,  the  contractile 
axes  coinciding,  each  must  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  other  if  the 
mass  is  isotrojnc.  Each  must  also  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  it  acted 
alone.  Tliis  statement  does  not  imply  a  relation  between  stress  and 
strain,  for  the  shear  in  the  x  j/  plane  leaves  the  mass  unstrained  in  the 
y  z  plane.     Hence  two  espial  shears,  each  of  ratio  «,  reduce  the  unit  cube 

•  I  have  ni«»t  with  no  demonstration  of  this  rt'lation  hotweon  finite  shoarinj?  stros«»  nnd  strain,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  stato  that  none  has  J)oen  published. 
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to  a  thickness  1/a'  any  of  the  sides  of  the  mass  havinor  a  length  «.    The 
upper  surface  has  an  area  a'  and  the  side  an  area  l/«. 

The  tensile  stress  on  sides  of  the  mass  is  P  in  each  direction,  so  that 
the  two  tensile  forces  are  each  Pi  a.  When  only  one  shear  acted  on  the 
mass  the  contractile  stress  was  Q,  but  the  second  shear  increased  each 
unit  area  to  a,  so  that  the  contractile  stress  of  the  first  shear  was  thereby 
reduced  to  Ql  a.  The  stress  due  to  the  second  shear  is  of  precisely  the 
same  amount,  so  that  the  total  contractile  stress  becomes  2  (^/ a  on  an 
area  «'.  Thus  the  total  force  acting  on  this  surface  is  2  Qa,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  equal  to  2  P/a  in  absolute  yalue. 

Let  the  mass  thus  strained  be  subjected  to  an  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  PI  a.  Then  the  tensile  forces  would  be  balanced  and  the  pressure  on 
the  upper  surface  would  become  3  Qa. 

Thus,  two  equal  shears  combined  with  an  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  either  component  of  either  shear,  applied  to  the  unit  cube,  reduce  to 
a  simple  pressure  acting  on  one  surface  of  the  cube.  Had  the  shears 
been  so  combined  that  their  tensile  axes  coincided,  a  dilational  stress 
equal  to  either  component  of  either  shear  would  have  been  needful  to 
reduce  the  system  to  a  simple  traction. 

Conyersely,  it  is  evident  that  a  finite  traction  or  pressure  is  resoluble 
into  a  dilational  stress  (positive  or  negative)  and  two  shearing  stresses, 
just  one-third  of  the  force  being  employed  in  each  of  the  three  component 
stresses.  It  is  well  known  that  precisely  this  resolution  takes  place  for 
infinitesimal  tractions,  but  the  analysis  of  such  tractions  is  usually  stated 
as  if  the  conclusions  were  true  only  for  the  limiting  case  of  infinitesimal 
forces. 

These  ilesults  seem  to  exhaust  what  can  be  known  of  the  relations  of 
finite  stress  and  strain  without  a  further  knowledge  of  the  actual  value 
of  a  in  terms  of  Q.  No  two  different  pressures  or  different  shears  or  dila- 
tions can  be  compared  without  a  law  relating  to  stress  and  strain. 

Meaning  of  Hookers  Law. — It  was  to  fill  this  gap  that  the  famous  law  of 
Hooke  was  j)roposcd.  This  is  T/iJ  tcnsio  sic  vis,  which  is  now  translated, 
Strain  is  proi)ortional  to  stress.  Tlie  brevity  of  Hooke's  law  has  often 
been  athnired.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  too  brief  fully  to  exj)ress  tlie  mean- 
ing really  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  in  this  form  of  the  law 
whether  the  stress  (or  pressure  [)er  unit  area)  is  to  be  reckoned  for  the 
solid  in  an  unstrained  state  or  after  the  mans  has  reached  a  condition  of 
oiiuilibrium  under  tlie  action  of  the  external  forces  tending  to  deform  it. 
But  since  the  jiurpose  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  is  to  find 
ecjuations  expressing  equilibrium  of  elastic  masses,  it  is  clear  that  this 
equilibrium  must  be  supposed  established  before  one  can  reason  on  the 
system  of  stressc's  which  will  maintain  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  funda- 
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mental  equations  are  always  derived  in  this  way,  and  the  stress  is  taken 
primarily  as  the  force  per  unit  area  of  the  mass  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Thus,  a  less  ambiguous  statement  of  this  law  would  be :  Stress  in  an 
elastic  mass  which  has  reached  a  condition  of  equilil)rium  is  j)roportional 
to  the  strain  which  the  mass  has  undergone. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  is  not  the  law  which  Hooke  intended  to 
express.  Hooke's  words  are, "  Ut  temio  sic  vi^ :  That  is,  the  Power  of  an}' 
Spring  is  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  tension  thereof:  That  is,  if  one 
power  stretch  or  bend  it  one  space,  two  will  bend  it  two,  and  three  will 
bend  it  three,  and  so  forward."*  Thus  Hooke's  law  as  he  meant  it  is 
clearly  had  is  proportional  to  strain,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  confining  his 
law  t^)  infinitesimal  deformations. 

When  the  stresses  and  strains  are  infinitesimal  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  two  assertions,  stress  is  proportional  to  strain  and  load  is  proportional 
to  strain,  are  really  equivalent;  but  for  finite  deformations  they  lead  to 
verv  <litferent  results. 

]Aii  a  unit  cube  be  extended  to  a  length  1  +  e  by  a  load  L,  and  let  the 
refluce<l  area  of  the  cross-section  be  A.  Then  the  tension  i)er  unit  area 
or  the  stress  P  is  given  by — 

L=^AP, 

and  if  strc=^3  is  proportional  to  strain, 

P^  Afe,  or  L  =  AMe, 

where  M  is  the  constant,  called  Young's  modulus  and  sometimes  (though 
improperly)  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  As  was  shown  above,  exactly 
one-third  of  the  load  is  employed  in  producing  dilation,  however  great 
L  may  be.  Hence  if  A*  is  the  modulus  of  compressibility,  the  volume  of 
the  distorted  cube  is  1  -\-  LjS  k.  The  volume  is  also  the  area  of  the  dis- 
torted mass  multii)lied  by  its  length,  or  A  (i  -\-  e).     Thus — 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  last  equation  gives  an  eciuation  between 
load  and  strain,  viz  : 

L—Me  +  Le  '^^^^^^  0, 

•Quoted  by  P.  G.  Tait,  "  Properties  of  Matter,"  18W,  p.  204,  from  Hooke's  lectures  "de  Potentia 
Restitutlra-'* 
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the  twelve  tangential  forces  must  consist  of  six  couples,  each  tending  to 
produce  rotation. 

In  this  paper  consideration  is  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  rotation  only  about  the  line  o  z,  and  this  limitation  elimi- 
nates four  of  the  couples.  Thus  the  case  to  be  considered  here  consists 
of  three  pairs  of  normal  forces  and  two  unequal  couples  tending  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  opposite  directions.  This  force  system  is  shown  in  the 
following  diagram : 


FiovBK  A.—Syst(mi  of  Force*. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  any  normal  force,  whether  finite  or 
infinitesimal,  is  resoluble  into  a  dilation  and  two  shears,  exactly  one- 
kthird  of  the  force  j)roducing  dilation,  and  the  remainder  producing  two 
equal  sheivrs  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Analyzing  each  of  the  nor- 
mal forces  P,  Q,  R  separately,  it  will  appear  that  the  action  of  all  of  them 
may  be  tabulated  as  two  shearinj;  stre-^ses  and  a  dilation — thus  : 


Axes  of 


V 


Dilation 
Shear . . 
Shear . . 

Sara  . . . 


0  i  hiQ-^  P—2U) 


Q 


^iPi-Q  +  R) 


0 


-h(Q-^P'-'2H) 


R 


Turning  now  to  the  couples  C\  and  C!,,  and  supposing  Cj>(J!„  their 
combination  is  equivalent  to  two  e(|ual  and  opposite  couples,  each  equal 
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to  C\,  and  i\  sin^^le  unbalanced  couple,  C\  —  C,.  The  ciHnbination  of  two 
e*iual  and  opjxwed  couples  is  easily  shown  to  be  etjuivalent  to  a  shear,  the 
axes  of  which  bisect  the  anj^les  made  by  the  component  forces  *  Here, 
therefore,  the  l)alanced  couples  are  equal  to  a  shear  at  45°  to  Por  Q. 

There  now  remains  a  single  unbalanced  couple  tending:  to  produce 
rotation  of  the  mass  about  o  i.  Unless  still  other  external  forces  are  in- 
troduced, tliis  couple  M'ill  merely  rotate  the  mass  without  strain.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  is  compelled  to  coincide  with  a 
fixed  ])lane  having  the  same  direction  as  the  forces  of  the  couple,  as  if 
the  mass  rested  on  or  against  an  inflexible  frictionless  support,  this 
couple,  together  with  the  resistantic,  will  eftect  distortion  and  will  convert 
the  square  section  on  the  x  y  plane  into  a  rhomb  with  two  of  its  sides 
parallel  to  the  fixed  plane.  The  distortion  thus  produced  will  consist 
merely  in  a  tangential  shifting  of  planes  pamllel  to  the  support  and  will 
involve  no  change  of  volume.  In  short,  the  strain  is  shearing  motion  or 
scission. 

No  system  of  forces  of  const^mt  direction  and  constant  intensity  will 
produce  scission.  The  combination  of  a  couple  and  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance is  equivalent  to  a  stress  system  like  that  of  a  simi>le  shear,  but 
which  undergoes  rotation  relatively  to  the  fixed  a^es  of  reference  during 
strain.  The  dynamic  origin  of  a  stnssion  thus  difters  essentially  from 
that  of  a  shear 

If  a  cube  resting  upon  an  inflexible  support  coinciding  in  direction 
with  0  X  were  subjected  to  the  force  system  of  figure  4,  the  couple  C^ 
would  l)e  inoperative  and  the  stress  system  would  reduce  to  dilation, 
{jxial  shears,  and  the  rotational  shearing  stress  which  produces  scission. 
This  bust  may  be  called  scissive  stress.  . 

\o  support  is  absolutely  inflexible,  and  in  real  cases  of  sujjported 
mas-«es  the  strains  produced  will  be  of  a  character  intermediate  between 
those  produced  when  there  is  no  support  and  when  the  su[q)ort  is  ideally 
rigid.  Such  strains  evidently  involve  both  scission  and  a  shear  at  45° 
to  the  axes. 

On  th(^  whole,  then,  the  entire  force  system,  including  a  resistance  to 
rotation,  prcKluces  a  dilation,  a  shear  \\\  the  ij  z  plane,  two  shears  in  the 
X  y  plane,  one  of  them  at  45°  to  the  axes,  and  a  shearing  motion  in  the  /  /, 
plane.  Tlie  most  general  strain  discussed  in  [)receding  i)ages  corres[)onds 
to  anv  combination  of  these  strains,  each  of  which  has  been  treated  in 
detail.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  general  strain  of  the  type  here 
treated  is  resoluble  into  just  these  components. 

♦Sue  an  eleniontary  proof  of  this  propo»«ition  \\\  Bull.  Geol.  See.  Am,,  vol.  2,  ISlil,  p.  56. 
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Ll^ES  OF  UNALTERED  DIRECTION. 

It  was  shown  above  that,  in  general,  three  diameters  of  the  strain  ellip- 
soid have  the  same  direction  after  strain  as  before  strain  *  It  is  usual 
to  assume  that  these  same  lines  retain  their  direction  during  the  process 
of  strain,!  but  this  appears  to  be  true  only  under  certain  limitations. 

If  the  displacements  a  and  b  are  connected  by  the  equation  a  =  nib; 
formula  (7),  which  assigns  the  position  of  the  lines  of  unchanged  direc- 
tion in  the  xy  plane,  becomes : 


'"'*'  =  W'-V'"  +  f-2F)'' 


and  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  principal  ellipse  at  the  inception  of 
Sit  rain  is  given  by — 


tan  2  ..  =  ('-  +  V  ^ 


Hence  one  may  write — 


In  this  formula  v^  depends  solely  upon  the  direction  of  the  external 
force  relatively  to  the  resistance  and  not  upon  its  intensity.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  tan  z  is  to  preserve  its  initial  values  throughout  the  strain- 
in:^  process,  in  must  be  constant.  Now,  the  displacements  may  be  such 
that  a  or  6  is  zero  throughout  deformation,  and  m  is  then  constantly  zero 
or  infinity.  It  may  also  happen  that  a  =  h,  so  that  m  =  1,  and  this  case 
also  involves  no  hypothesis  as  to  a  relation  between  stress  and  strain  in 
homogeneous  matter;  but  if  m  is  a  finite  quantity  differing  from  unity, 
the  assumption  that  m  is  constant  is  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ratio  of  the  displacements  bears  a  constant  relation  to  the  ratio  of  the 
rftrt»:^s  components  which  produce  them.  This  hypothesis  is  only  justifi- 
able when  the  strain  is  very  small. 

When  there  is  no  rotation,  or  when  a  =  h,  the  elastic  cube  acts  as  if  it 
rtnsted  upon  an  inflexible  support  and  were  affected  by  stresses  axially 
disposed.  When  one  of  the  displacements  a  or  h  disappears,  the  strain 
involves  only  axial  deformations  and  scission.  This  again  implies  the 
presence  of  an  inflexible  support  or  an  equivalent  rotating  system  oi 
forces.     Hence  the  lines  which  have  the  same  direction  after  strain  as 


•Two  of  these  dtameterH  may  coincide  and  both  of  these  may  become  Imaginary, 
t  Thomson  and  Tait  speak  of  these  lines  as  unaltered  in  direction  durmg  the  change  of  strain,  but 
they  may  have  meant  6y  rather  than  during.    Nut.  Phil.,  section  181. 
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iitatical  equilibrium  acts  like  an  ideally  elastic  or  ideally  fluid  mass. 
Tnder  these  conditions  tlie  resistance  which  a  solid  offers  to  deformation 
L*  due  entirely  to  it^  "  rigidity,"  this  term  being  defined  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  as  the  degree  of  resistance  which  a  solid  in  permanent  equi- 
Hhriuni  opposes  to  stresses  tending  to  change  its  shape  *  Under  this 
tlefinition  india-rubber  and  tallow  possess  rigidity  as  well  as  cast  iron, 
but  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  the  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  the  gum 
<»r  the  fat.     In  short,  rigidity  is  an  essential  property  of  solids. 

A  highly  viscous  fluid  subjected  to  a  stress  of  ))rief  duration  presents 
great  resistance  to  deformation.  Thus,  if  the  earth  were  substantially  a 
mass  of  sufficiently  ultra-viscous  fluids,  it  would  behave  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  sensibly  like  an  infinitely  rigid  body,  because 
of  the  rapid  change  in  the  direction  of  these  attractions.  There  are  valid 
grounds,  however,  for  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  really  solid. 

The  viscositv  of  rocks  often  controls  the  directions  in  which  thev  vield 
to  stress.  When  two  e<|ual  stresses  acting  oh  the  same  rock-mass  change 
their  directions  at  different  rates,  that  stress  which  rotates  at  the  smaller 
rate  will  encounter  the  smaller  resistance  and  will  produce  the  greater 
••fftHt.  It  has  heiMi  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  i)aper  that  all  rota- 
tional strains  arc  a(H*omp«inied  by  relative  tangential  motion  on  two  sets 
of  mathematical  planes  w^hich  rotate  relatively  to  the  mass  at  different 
rates.  The  difference  of  their  effects  due  to  viscosity  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  geological  applications. 

Flou:, — At  h^ast  some  solids  in  the  so-called  "state  of  ease  ''  (freedom 
from  internal  partial  constraint)  almost  completely  recover  their  original 
form  after  small  strains  when  time  is  allowed  to  overcome  the  viscositv. 
It  Is  apparently  true  of  all  bodies,  however,  that  when  strained  beyond 
a  certain  limit  short  of  rupture,  they  an*  i)ermanently  deformed.  The 
pnx'css  by  which  this  deformation  is  effected  is  termed  flow,  and  the 
limit  at  which  a  substance  initially  in  a  state  of  ease  begins  to  flow  is 
caUcii  the  limit  of  solidity.  When  the  limit  of  solidity  differs  but  little 
from  the  ultimate  strength,  the  substance  is  known  as  brittle.  When 
the  limit  of  solidity  is  a  fixed  ^piantity,  so  that  any  excess  of  stress  pro- 
«luc<*s  continuous  flow,  the  mass  is  said  to  be  plastic.  When  a  continu- 
ously increasing  stress  is  needful  t<:)  produce  continuous  flow,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  ductile,  and  in  this  case  a  "  hanlening  "  of  the  mass 
attends  the  flow,  as,  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  wire. 

Plastic  flow  thus  differs  from  ductile  flow.  I  am  not  aware  of  anv 
phenomena  which  point  decisively  to  the  existence  of  ductilitv  and  the 
attendant  hardening  among  rock  masses,  but  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  call 


•Th<»  word  rigiility,  an  iifM»d  in  the  thoory  of  ola««ti(ity,  h«»  nonrly  the  annip  meunhift  nn  HtiOhoos 
lo  common  parlivnce. 
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attention  to  this  property,  which  possibly  plays  some  part  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth  if  not  near  the  surface. 

Plastic  flow  certainly  plays  an  important  part  in  geoiojrical  mechanics- 
The  motion  of  glaciers  is  known  to  be  in  part  ascri})able  to  it,  and  it  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  details  of  rock  structure.  At  preat  depths  below 
the  surface  a  partial  gradual  relief  of  strain  in  any  rock  mass  will  bring 
to  bear  a  gradual  increase  of  stress  difference,  which  may  be  considere<l 
entirely  indefinite  in  amount.  Granting,  then,  that  there  is  no  infinitely 
brittle  rock  or  no  rock  in  which  the  ultimate  strength  falls  short  of  the 
limit  of  solidity,  flow  must  ensue  at  great  depths  whenever  a  sufficient 
relief  of  strain  occurs.  No  geologist  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  instances 
pointing  to  such  flow.    They  are  innumerable  and  most  various. 

If  a  mass  capable  of  plastic  flow  is  suddenly  subjecte<l  to  a  definite 
load  greater  than  it  can  bear  without  flowing,  one-third  of  the  load  will 
immediately  be  employed  in  compression  and  the  process  of  flow  will 
produce  no  Inrther  modification  of  the  volume.  Flow  is  thus  continuous 
shear. 

The  shearing  process  must  take  place  along  certain  lines,  and  these 
must  be  the  lines  which  are  first  sthiined  bevond  the  limit  of  soliditv. 
In  other  words,  flow  must  take  place  along  the  lines  of  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  and  which  by  (10) 
stand  at  an  angle  90°  —  <«  to  the  line  of  a  simple,  direct  pressure.  AVlien 
the  load  is  of  fixed  amount,  the  stress  will  gradually  diminish  as  the  mass 
flattens  out ;  so  that  the  last  lines  of  flow  will  make  a  smaller  angle  with 
the  line  of  force  than  the  earlier  ones.  A  greater  amount  of  flow  would 
occur  along  the  earliest  lines  affected.  If  the  mass  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  show  evidences  of  the  relative  motion  after  equilibrium  had 
been  reached,  a  cross-section  of  it  would  reveal  a  structure  at  least  com- 
parable with  schLstosity,  the  flatter  lines  being  more  pronounced  than 
the  steeper  ones. 

Relation  of  plaMlc  SolicU  to  Fbiidtf. — Let  S  be  the  resistance  which  a 
plastic  solid  opposes  to  distorting  stress  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  let  n  be 
the  stress  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the  unit  shear  if  the  mass 
were  perfectly  elastic  (or,  in  other  words,  the  modulus  of  rigidity)  ;  then 
if  stress  is  proportional  to  strain,  Sjn  is  the  shearing  strain  which  the 
mass  experiences  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  any  greater  strain  would  be 
accompanied  by  flow.  If  the  mass  continues  to  flow  as  long  as  the  stress 
is  maintained  above  the  fixed  limit  Sin,  the  substance  is  known  as  per- 
fectly plastic. 

If  .S  is  infinitesimal,  the  ma^s  will  yield  to  any  shearing  stress,  however 
small.  Such  a  mass,  resting  on  a  level  surface,  would  spread  out  to  a 
la ver  of  infinitesimal  thickness,  much  like  a  fluid.     It  does  not  follow, 
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however,  that  because  S  is  very  small,  n  is  also  small.  The  rigidity  of  a 
masd  seems  quite  independent  of  its  elastic  limit.  Tlius  wrought  iron 
ami  cast  steel  have  nearly  the  same  modulus  of  rigidity,  though  the 
elastic  limit  is  very  different  for  the  two  substances.  A  material,  then, 
may  have  a  very  low  43lastic  limit  and  yet  opi)ose  great  resistance  to  de- 
formation within  that  limit. 

If  the  rigidity  of  a  mass  is  great,  the  lines  of  maximum  tangential 
strain  under  pressure  will  make  angles  of  little  more  than  45°  with  the 
line  of  pressure.  If  such  a  mass  is  prevented  from  undergoing  relative 
motion  in  these  directions,  a  much  greater  force  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
pel it  to  move  in  any  other  direction.  Fancy  a  cube  of  matter  of  low 
elastic  limit,  but  great  rigidity,  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  just  wide  enough 
to  receive  it ;  and  let  a  small,  uniformly  distributed  pressure  be  applied 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cube.  Then,  above  the  edge  of  the  tray,  the 
mass  would  break  down  at  angle3  of  about  45°,  but  the  lamina?  standing 
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at  45°  and  supported  by  the  tray  could  not  move  sensibly.  The  result 
would  be  that  a  pyramidal  mass  would  remain  in  the  tray,  forming  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  line  of  pressure. 

Tliis  is  substantially  the  way  in  which  a  body  of  solid,  discrete  parti- 
cles would  act.  A  cube  of  such  material  released  in  a  tray  would  resolve 
itself  into  a  pyramid,  sloping  at  the  angle  of  rest.  It  is  also  easy  to  show 
that  the  maximum  value  of  this  angle  is  45°.*  A  mass  of  very  fine 
I»owder  composed  offrictionless  spheres  would  be  perfectly  plastic,  inas- 
much as  it  would  yield  to  any  shearing  stress,  however  slight,  which 
were  not  resisted  by  external  constraint.  The  elastic  limit  would  also  be 
zero.  Its  rigidity  could  be  displayed  only  when  flow  were  prevented  by 
constraint  in  the  direction  in  which  flow  tends  to  take  place.  It  would 
then  evince  rigidity  by  its  ability  to  retain  a  pyramidal  shape.  In  short, 
a  mass  resembling  shot  of  infinite  fineness  appears  to  represent  the  case 
of  a  perfectly  plastic  s^lid  with  infinitesimal  elastic  limit. 

•  Tlte  anisip  of  rent  it*,  sav,  p,  and  tan  p    -  A*  ^  X,  whore  A'  is  the  normal  presnure,  and  R  tho  fric 
tioDAl  reKi**tance  due  to  this  prexsiirt*.     This  rt*HistJinfe  cannot  exceed  the  prcHmire  to  which  it  it* 
duo,  and  Ry  M  cnnnot  exceed  1,  the  tanKent  of  45°. 

V 11 1— Bull,  Okol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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Consider  now  the  case  in  which  n  is  very  small  and  S  great.  This  case 
also  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  fluid.  A  cube  of  material  with  these 
qualities  would  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  the  strain  ellipsoids 
would  be  flattened  to  infinitely  thin  disks.  The  lines  of  maximum  tan- 
gential strain  would  therefore  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure. 
To  convert  this  solid  into  a  liquid  the  elastic  limit  and  the  rigidity  must' 
both  disappear ;  but  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  The  flow  of  a  liquid 
takes  place  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  pressure ;  consequently, 
in  the  solid  which  approaches  infinitely  near  to  the  liquid  state,  the 
strain  ellipsoids  must  be  infinitely  flattened  before  flow  begins.  This 
relation  is  secured  if  S  is  infinitesimal  and  n  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
second  order. 

In  the  discussion  of  strains  it  was  shown  that  the  lines  of  maximum 
tangential  strain,  or  the  lines  on  which  flow  must  take  place,  make  an 
angle  with  o  x,  which  has  a  certain  value,  «*.  It  appears  from  the  above 
that  this  angle  has  a  value  of  45°  for  an  infinitely  rigid  solid,  even  if  this 
solid  is  perfectly  plastic  and  has  no  elastic  limit,  so  that  it  is  reduced  to 
molecular  powder.  For  fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  this  angle  is  zero,  and 
the  rigidity  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  Intermediate  values 
of  o)  answer  to  solids  of  moderate  rigidity. 

Rapture. — In  a  homogeneous  mass  under  pressure,  rupture  must  take 
place  on  the  lines  of  maximum  tangential  strain :  for  rupture  is  strain 
carried  to  such  an  intensity  that  cohesion  is  overcome.  A  mass  in  which 
flow  has  preceded  rupture  cannot  be  regarded  as  homogeneous,  since  in 
the  direction  in  which  flow  occurs  the  strength  of  the  mass  may  be  and 
perhaps  must  be  weakened.  In  the  case  of  pressure  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference, the  tendency  to  flow  and  to  rupture  being  in  the  same  direction. 

Tensile  stresses  produce  ruptures  by  a  different  method.  One  can 
conceive  of  a  mass  breaking  up  by  mere  dilation  or  without  any  relative 
tangential  motion,  while  purely  compressive  forces  cannot  be  imagined 
as  leading  to  rupture.  In  tensile  strains  shears  cooperate  with  dilation. 
Thus,  if  a  bar  under  tension  is  homogeneous,  the  tension  will  be  relieved 
by  the  smallest  possible  fracture,  which  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  bar.  If,  however,  the  bar  has  undergone  flow  along 
the  surfaces  of  maximum  tangential  strain  and  has  thus  been  sensibly 
weakened  in  these  directions,  it  may  split  diagonally  to  the  axis  or 
irregularly  along  some  other  path  of  least  resistance.  Thus,  a  rubber 
band  when  suddenly  stretched  almost  always  breaks  as  straight  across 
as  if  cut  with  scissors,  but  a  bar  of  mild  steel  gradually  stretched  to  the 
breaking  i)oint  often  splits  diagonally,  while  a  wooden  bar  gives  a  most 
irregular  surface  of  fracture. 

In  rocks,  tensile  rupture  and  fracture  by  pressure  can  often  be  distin- 
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guished.  Granites,  and  even  conglomerates,  often  break  under  pressure 
in  extraordinarily  smooth,  continuous,  plane  surfaces.  Under  tension 
the  rupture  of  granite  would  follow  an  irregular  surface  of  least  resist- 
ance, leaving  projecting  crystals  on  each  side ;  and  in  conglomerates  few 
pebbles  would  be  broken,  nearly  every  one  adhering  either  to  one  frag- 
ment or  the  other.  Stratified  rocks  under  tension  would  behave  much 
like  a  wooden  bar.  Only  unusually  uniform  rocks  could  give  smooth 
surfaces  of  rupture  under  tension.  Such  surfaces  do  occur  in  the  case  of 
columnar  eruptives,  and  these  columns  can  be  shown  to  be  produced  by 
tension  in  the  cooling  mass.  Even  when  tension  produces  surfaces  of 
rupture  which  are  smooth,  they  are  apt  to  be  curved  or  broken.  In  a 
word,  tension  tears  masses  asunder ;  pressure  cuts  them  to  pieces. 

Geological  Applications. 

Ca^s  to  be  considered. — It  is  probable  that  pure  dilation  and  pure  irro- 
tational  shear  are  strains  of  rare  occurrence  in  rock  masses.  One  of  these 
requires  two,  the  other  three  pairs  of  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  with  identical  intensity.  Simple  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
common,  especially  where  disturbances  are  not  in  progress.  During 
orogenic  changes  inclined  pressures ,  must  be  frequent.  The  most  im- 
portant stress  systems  are  therefore  direct  pressures  and  inclined  press- 
ures. The  last  includes  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  mass  suffering 
pressure  rests  upon  or  against  an  unyielding  support,  while  in  the  other 
the  mass  rests  upon  or  against  materials  which  yield  readily.  In  the 
former  of  these  cases  the  stress  system  reduces  to  a  simple  pressure,  com- 
pounded with  a  scissive  stress ;  in  the  latter  to  a  pressure  and  a  shearing 
stress. 

In  dealing  with  each  strain  viscosity  and  a  tendency  to  flow  or  rupture 
must  be  considered,  the  aim  being  to  relate  actual  phenomena  to  their 
immediate  causes  and  to  enable  the  geologist,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
to  judge  of  the  local  direction  of  the  forces  the  effects  of  which  he  observes. 

WTien  gravity  acts  upon  a  mass  homogeneous  strain  is.  strictly  speak- 
ing, impoasible,  excepting  within  infinitesimal  limits  of  space,  each  level 
surface  being  subjected  to  greater  pressure  than  the  next  above  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation  and  fracture  of 
rocks  are  very  great,  except  in  some  extreme  instances,  such  as  that  of 
moist  clay.  For  ordinary  firm  rocks  the  ultimate  strength  is  such  that 
a  column  of  from  one  to  several  thousand  feet  in  height  would  be  needful 
to  produce  at  its  base  a  pressure  sufTicient  to  induce  rupture.  Conse- 
quently, in  masses  of  such  material  from  a  few  score  of  feet  to  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  gravity  plays  but  a  small  part  compared  with 
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rupturing  stress ;  and  portions  of  the  rock  having  dimensions  of  this  order 
may  often  properly  be  regarded  as  homogeneously  stressed.  When  large 
masses,  are  similarly  strained,  gravity  may  determine  in  which  of  several 
directions,  all  equally  stressed  by  external  pressure,  rupture  will  take 
place.     Cases  of  such  determination  I  have  discussed  in  a  former  paper.* 

Effects  of  direct  Pressure. — A  direct,  uniformly  distributed  pressure  of 
sufficient  intensity,  applied  to  an  elastic  brittle  mass  presenting  great  re- 
sistance to  deformation,  would  induce  fracture.  The  ruptures  would  take 
place  along  those  lines  subject  to  the  greatest  tangential  strain,  since 
these  are  the  directions  in  which  the  material  would  first  be  strained 
beyond  endurance.  These  lines  would  stand  at  45°  to  the  line  of  force 
if  the  mass  presented  infinite  resistance  to  deformation.  If  this  resist- 
ance is  not  infinite,  they  will  stand  at  greater  angles  to  the  line  of  force. 
The  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  direction  of  rupture  makes  with  the 
line  of  force  is  called  w  in  the  discussion  of  the  strains  (see  p.  34). 

Tnere  will  generally  be  more  than  one  direction  of  rupture,  and  in 
masses  the  thickness  of  which  in  the  direction  of  pressure  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  lateral  extension,  there  will  often  be  four  systems  of 
parallel  fissures,  two  systems  answering  to  each  of  the  two  equal  shears 
arising  from  simple  i)ressure.  If,  however,  there  is  any  inequality  of  re- 
sistance in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure,  whether  this 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  mass'  under  pressure  or  to  inequalities  in 
the  support  which  this  mass  receives  from  its  surroundings,  the  strain 
ellipsoid  will  have  three  unequal  axes,  and  rupture  will  take  place  only 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  these  axes.  In  this  very 
common  case  the  mass  will  be  divided  into  columns,  with  angles  de- 
pending upon  the  strain.  When  the  mass  is  large  and  the  pressure  is 
horizontal,  gravity  opposes  the  tendency  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  strain 
ellipsoid  to  elongate,  and  rupture  will  tend  to  take  place  by  relative 
motion  in  horizontal  planes,  separating  the  rock  into  vertical  columns. 
The  constraint  of  surrounding  masses  may  outweigh  this  tendency. 

Something  can  be  said  of  the  spacing  of  the  fissures  thus  formed,  but 
this  subject  can  be  most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of  in- 
clined pressure. 

If  the  pressure  continues  after  rupture  has  occurred,  the  blocks  or 
columns  will  grind  against  one  another  producing  slickensides,  and 
sometimes  further  ruptures,  of  which  the  discussion  will  also  be  deferred. 

Many  rocks  under  the  action  of  direct  pressures  rapidly  ai)plied  behave 
approximately  as  highly  elastic  brittle  masses  of  great  rigidity,  and  in 
these  cases  the  range  of  the  planes  of  maximum  strain  is  ])ractically  nil. 
Consequently,  systems  of  fissures  at  sensil)ly  right  angles  to  one  another 
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are  not  infrequent,  nor  is  it  very  unusual  to  find  such  a  pair  of  systems  of 
fissures  accompanied  by  a  second  similar  pair  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  The  residual  blocks  are  then  bounded  by  from  four  to  eight 
planes.     In  the  last  case  four  of  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the  other  four.* 

In  many  cases  the  rock  does  not  rupture  without  previous  deforma- 
tii)n  of  considerable  amount.  When  this  hapi)ens  the  linos  of  rupture 
make  an  angle  of  more  than  45°  with  the  line  of  force.  The  normal  to 
the  direction  of  rupture  then  makes  an  angle  w  with  the  line  of  force, 
and  this  angle  decreases  with  the  deformation.  If  the  deformation  were 
very  great,  as  it  would  be  with  a  mass  of  india-rubber,  w  would  approach 
zero.  If  the  direct  pressure  were  relieved  by  rupture  and  the  rock  were 
[)erfectly  elastic,  the  residual  fragments  would  recover  their  original 
j*hai)e,  and  their  acute  angles  would  then  lie  in  the  line  of  force. 

Thus  when  rocks  show  fissures  cutting  one  another  at  acute  angles 
it  is  certain  that  finite  deformation  has  taken  place.  If  the  mass  has 
remained  under  tension,  the  line  of  force  when  direct  bisects  the  obtuse 
angles.  If  the  mass  has  been  relieved  of  pressure  and  the  rocks  have 
acted  as  elastic  masses,  the  line  of  force  bisects  the  acute  angles. 

It  is  usually  possible  from  general  conditions  to  judge  which  of  two 
rectangular  directions  is  the  more  probably  that  from  which  a  rupturing 
force  lias  acted.  I  have,  however,  never  yet  met  an  instance  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  line  of  force  bisected  the  acute  angles  of  fissure 
systems.  Orogenic  forces  are  commonly  very  persistent,  and  even  if  a 
mass  behave<l  as  substantially  elastic  up  to  the  moment  of  rupture,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  residual  blocks  would  continue  capable  of  regaining 
their  original  shape  after  the  lapse  of,  say,  even  a  few  years.  In  many 
cases  it  is  quite  clear  that  deformation  has  become  permanent.  Thus  I 
have  examined  very  numerous  pebbles  in  conglomerates,  some  of  which 
had  been  much  flattened  by  pressure  and  others  also  much  fractured. 
The  direction  of  flattening  was  then  a  certain  indication  of  the  direction 
of  force,  and  this  direction  bisected  the  obtuse  angles  between  the  fissure 
systems  intersecting  the  pebbles.  In  other  cases  the  character  of  slicken- 
sides  and  accompanying  faults  shows  that  no  reversal  of  motion  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  residual  masses  must  have  lost  the  elasticity 
which  they  seem  to  have  exhibited  up  to  the  moment  of  rupture. 

( )l>servations  on  artificial  structures  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It 
hoA  been  j)ointed  out  by  Mr.  (Clarence  King  and  others  that  slabs  of 
marble  suj)j)orted  at  their  ends  or  corners  gradually  sag  toward  the 
(•enter.  So,  too,  in  old  buildings,  sucli  as  the  Alhambra,  I  have  seen 
slal>s  of  rock  very  mucli  bent  by  end  pressures  acting  for  hundreds  of 


•  Wht'D  ft  rock  fragment  is  l>ounded  by  planes  with  more  than  four  differently  directed  nornmlH^ 
it  mii»t  have  undergone  etqccessire  ruplnreu. 
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years.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no  true  elastic  limit,  but  only 
that  it  is  lower  than  brief  laborator}'  experiments  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  Were  there  no  elastic  limit,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
find,  for  example,  quartz  crystals  in  vugs  among  the  more  ancient  rocks 
sensibly  distorted  by  their  own  weight. 

Usually  then  the  line  of  a  simple,  direct  pressure  which  has  produced 
two  or  four  systems  of  fractures  in  large  rock  masses,  or  in  the  pebbles 
of  conglomerates,  will  be  found  to  bisect  the  obtuse  angles  between  the 
fissures  as  the  mass  now  stands.  In  any  case,  where  it  is  suspected  that 
the  line  of  force  bisects  the  acute  angles  between  fissures,  the  slickensides 
should  be  minutely  examined  to  ascertain  whether  they  show  reversal  of 
motion,  and  all  the  attendant  phenomena  should  be  investigated. 

When  a  simple  pressure  on  a  rock  mass  increases  ver}"  gradually,  it 
will  for  some  period  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  rock  and  fall  short  of 
the  ultimate  strength.  Flow  must  then  take  place.  The  only  feature  of 
this  flow  which  will  reveal  itself  to  observation  will  be  the  relative  move- 
ments of  adjoining  particles.  Hence,  although  the  path  in  space  of  each 
particle  will  be  hyperbolic,*  the  evidence  of  movement  will  indicate  rela- 
tive transfer  of.  adjoining  particles  in  opposite  directions  along  lines  of 
maximum  tangential  strain.  The  energy  of  this  relative  movement  will 
evidently  increase  with  the  excess  of  the  pressure  above  the  limit  at  which 
flow  begins,  sometimes  called  the  limit  of  solidity. 

Thus,  if  one  supposes  the  pressure  suddenly  to  surpass  the  limit  of 
solidity  and  then  to  be  kept  constant,  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  rela- 
tive motion  (and  the  chemical  effects  attending  the  expenditure  of  energy) 
will  be  very  pronounced  on  the  lines  on  which  flow  begins.  As  the  pro- 
cess continues  and  the  stress  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the  area  of 
the  mass,  the  lines  first  aflfected  will  make  an  increasing  angle  with  the 
line  of  force,  while  the  new  fibers  of  the  material  which  are  forced  into 
the  direction  of  maximum  strain  wmII  be  less  and  less  affected. 

The  result  will  at  least  resemble  schistose  structure  and  will  be  marked 
by  the  presence  of  lines  of  relative  movement  intersecting  one  another  at 
very  acute  angles.  In  the  case  of  direct  uniform  pressure  there  will  be 
four  such  sets,  each  set  at  a  large  angle  to  all  the  others. 

If  the  load  were  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  area  of  the 
loaded  mass,  so  that  the  stress  would  be  kept  unifonn,  an  indefinite 
amount  of  flow  might  be  produced,  provided  that  the  rock  is  not  hardened 

♦During  flow  there  is  no  progr«s<sive  change  of  vohime.  Hence,  a  point  for  which  at  the  incep- 
tion of  flow  X  -=•  1,  t/  —  1,  will  be  moved  to  a  point  x\  »/,  antl  x''^  y'  =  1.  The  curves  of  this  form  are 
sometimes  called  the  lines  of  flow  They  would  be  more  aptly  called  lines  of  absolute  movement. 
They  should  carefully  be  discriminated  from  tho  lines  of  relative  movement,  which  are  straight. 
The  latter  are  the  only  ones  of  whicli  the  deformed  mass  can  give  direct  evidence.  In  the  cft»e  ol 
simple  shear  the  lines  of  absolute  movement  are  simple  hyperbolas  asymptotic  to  the  axes. 
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like  drawn  wire.  If  the  flow  were  very  great  (literally  infinite)  the  lines 
along  which  relative  movement  took  place  at  the  inception  of  strain 
would  become  horizontal.  The  schistose  partings  would  then  in  each  set 
range  through  the  angle  «{.' 

Relative  motion,  in  a  mass  subjected  to  direct  uniformly  distributed 
pressure,  can  only  take  place  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  pressure  when 
the  strain  elhpsoids  are  infinitely  thin  discs  or  when  the  rigidity  is  zero. 
In  other  words,  only  liquids,  viscous  or  otherwise,  can  act  in  this  manner. 
The  behavior  of  semi-fluid  material,  like  wet  clay,  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  a  viscous  fluid. 

Ri^d  Disc  in  resisting  Medium, — The  behavior  of  an  elastic  mass  under 
simple  pressure  leads  to  an  extremely  simple  method  of  proving  a 
dynamical  proposition  of  much  importance  to  geologists.  A  simple 
pressure  acting  against  a  resistance  converts  any  sphere  of  unstrained 
matter  into  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  minor  axis  of  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If  the  constant  pressure  were  to  exceed 
the  constant  resistance,  the  mass  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  and  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  oblate  ellipsoid.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  an  elastic  mass  which  is  in 
equilibrium,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  may  be  supposed  to  become 
infinitely  rigid  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium.  This  is  an  almost 
self-evident  proposition,  for  a  mass  is  in  equilibrium  only  when  there  is 
no  influence  tending  to  change  its  form,  and  it  therefore  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  this  form  is  capable  of  change  or  not.  Hence  in  the  present 
case  the  strain  ellipsoid  may  be  supposed  replaced  by  a  rigid  mass. 
Consequently  a  rigid  ellipsoid  of  revolution  moving  under  the  influence 
of  a  pressure  against  a  resistance  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  it  opposes 
its  greatest  surface  to  the  resistance. 

Similarly  an  elastic  sphere  under  tension  becomes  a  prolate  ellipsoid, 
and  consequently  a  rigid  prolate  ellipsoid  moving  under  the  influence 
of  tension  against  resistance  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  its  longest  axis 
coincides  in  direction  with  the  tension. 

If  a  cube  were  circumscribed  about  either  of  these  spheres,  with  four 
of  its  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  it  w^ould  become  a  rectangular 
parallelopiped  with  sides  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  Any  plate 
or  rod  may  be  made  up  of  a  single  layer  or  row  of  such  flattened  or 
elongated  cubes.  Hence  any  rigid  disc  or  rod  moving  against  a  resist- 
ance under  the  influence  of  pressure  will  be  in  etjuilibrium  when  its 
smallest  dimension  is  in  the  direction  of  pressure.  If  it  moves  under  the 
influence  of  traction,  its  longest  axis  will  fall  into  the  line  of  traction. 

If  a  flattened  pebble  is  dropped  into  a  running  streaui,  the  water  will 
exert  a  pressure  upon  the  stone  until  its  inertia  is  overcome,  and  during 
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=ikT«>Utes,  most  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  banding.  These  microlites 
are  no  doubt  of  greater  density  than  the  glass,  but  on  account  of  the 
Tiftcu?ity  of  the  melted  glass  and  the  enormous  surface  per  unit  volume 
vhicfa  the  microscopic  prisms  expose,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  attain 
«2kcir  actual  arrangement  as  a  result  of  gravity  like  the  mica  scales  in 
SA£kdsione.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  supposes  an  irregular  orientation 
•X  xhe  microlites  in  the  glass,  and  that  tangential  motion  has  been  set  up 
adjacent  layers  of  the  viscous  mass,  every  microlite  standing 
the  direction  of  relative  motion  would  be  swung  into  the  line  of 
rtlAtive  motion  by  the  opposite  traction  exerted  on  its  two  ends  by  the 
moving  layers.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  *'  rhyolitic  structure  " 
^'lic3ited  ''  shearing  motion  ''  or,  as  I  have  called  it,  scission  in  the  direc- 
d»>D  of  the  banding.* 

I'kdiiicd  Pressure  and  yielding  Medium, — An  inclined  pressure  acting  on 
a  talftular  mass  of  rock  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  pressure  and  a  tangential 
faP.*e.  This  last,  with  the  resistance  necessary  to  keep  the  center  of 
inertia  of  the  rock  at  rest,  forms  a  couple.  If  the  rock  is  surrounded  by 
mx^ri^^  of  comparatively  feeble  resistance,  it  will  then  rotate  until  the 
ftMiple  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  resistance  to  rotation.  The  rock  is  thus 
*u>»jttrtefl  to  the  action  of  a  simple  pressure  and  two  balanced  couples, 
cuR:^tituting  a  simple  shear,  neither  of  the  axes  of  which  coincides  with 
the  line  of  pressure. 

\s  has  been  shown  above,  the  strain  produced  by  a  pressure  and  a 
shearing  stress  is  a  rotational  one,  the  amount  of  rotation,  however,  being 
small  as  compared  with  that  involved  in  some  other  strains.  One  of  the 
directions  of  maximum  tangential  strain  will  therefore  sweep  over  a 
greater  range  of  material  particles  than  the  other,  or  will  aflfect  a  given 
«et  of  particles  for  a  shorter  time.  That  set  of  planes  of  maximum  strain 
which  shifts  its  position  more  rapidly  will  encounter  greater  resistance 
from  viscosity  and  will  produce  the  smaller  eflfect. 

If  the  mass  is  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
rupture,  a  schistose  structure  will  result,  but  one  set  of  schistose  partings 
will  be  confined  to  a  somewhat  smaller  angle  than  the  other  and  the 
more  pronounced  partings  will  be  associated  with  the  smaller  angle. 

If  the  pressure  is  intense  enough  to  produce  rupture,  fracture  will  take 
place  chiefly  along  the  partings  which  have  the  smaller  range. 

The  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  will  bisect  the  angles  which  the  last 
schistose  partings  make  with  one  another,  and  the  minor  axis  of  the 

•The  abor^  discussion  is  inrompletf*.  A  full  treatment  would  ot  course  u«*siKn  a  definite  value  to 
the  roqpte  whk'h  rctdst^  the  tilting  of  a  disc  moving  in  a  fluid.  The  reader  will  And  the  subject 
mutf  fully  doTeloped  in  Thonmon  and  Talt,  Nut.  Phil ,  aectiontt  Sio^ai.*.  with  interesting  in.HtHncei*. 
That  di4«*n49ion  is  decidedly  difficult,  while  the  m  tin  points  in  which  K^oloxi^tn  nro  intorested 
»e«m  to  he  adequately  demon. ^trated  by  the  exceedingly  elementary  method  here  presented. 

IX— Bull.  Qkou  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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Partial  Theory  of  the  Spacing  of  Fissures, — When  a  slab  of  rock  resting 
broadside  against  an  inflexible  support  ruptures  under  the  influence  of 
a  pressure  inclined  to  the  supporting  plane,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
pressure  can  be  relieved  only  by  several  cracks,  which  must  divide  the 
mass  into  sheets  bounded  by  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain. 
Such  a  division  is  extremely  common  on  a  large  scale  in  granite  and 
other  relatively  homogeneous  masses ;  on  a  small  scale  it  is  frequent  in 
the  pebbles  of  conglomerates  which  have  been  subjected  to  pressure.  It 
is  therefore  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  thickness  of  the  sheets. 

A  slab  of  rock  must  evidently  rupture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  it,  and  this  relief  must  be  accompanied  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  fragments.  This  consideration  at  once  assigns  a  superior 
limit  to  the  spacing  of  the  cracks.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a  case 
illustrated  by  the  following  diagram  cracks  were  to  form  only  at  a  and  c> 
then,  since  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  end  of  a  falls  between  a  and  c, 


a  ^  c 

FiGUBK  7.—  Widett  possible  Spacing  of  Fissures. 

the  fragment  a  a  c  c  cannot  rotate  without  increasing  its  vertical  dimen- 
sion, and  the  pressure  cannot  be  in  any  way  relieved  by  the  ruptures. 
Bat  if  a  third  crack,  6  6,  is  so  placed  that  its  lower  end  is  perpendicularly 
below  the  upper  end  of  a,  the  fragment  a  ah  b  can  be  rotated  so  as  to 
decrease  the  vertical  dimension,  and  thus  to  relieve  pressure.  Hence 
the  cracks  must  be  at  least  so  near  to  one  another  that  the  terminations 
of  adjacent  cracks  are  in  vertical  lines,  and  the  higher  the  angle  which 
the  cracks  make  with  the  fixed  plane,  the  nearer  must  they  be  to  one 
another.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case ;  for  an  infinitesimal  rota- 
tion of  the  vertical  line  a  b  about  any  point  of  it  would  not  diminish  the 
thickness  of  the  mass.  The  actual  distiince  between  fissures  must  there- 
fore l>e  less  than  that  assigned  by  this  limit. 

When  the  process  of  straining  is  so  slow  that  the  mivss  can  fully  adjust 
itself  at  each  instant  to  the  external  forces  (an  important  limitation)  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat  the  actual  si)acing  will  be 
such  as  to  depotentialize  the  greate4  possible  amount  of  energy  for  a 
given  length  of  fissure.     In  other  words,  the  cracks  will  be  so  disposed  as 
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to  "  do  the  most  good."  If  so,  the  spacing  can  be  determined  if  one  can 
succeed  in  expressing  in  exact  terras  the  depotentiali^tion  of  energy  per 
unit  length  of  crack. 

The  lines  of  maximum  tangential  strain  make  angles  <*»  with  the  major 
axis  of  the  strain  ellipse.  When  the  strain  is  due  to  a  pressure  at  a  posi- 
tive, acute  angle  f  with  the  fixed  plane  (parallel  to  o  x),  the  major  axis 
makes  an  acute  n^ative  angle  v  with  ox.  That  set  of  planes  of  maxi- 
mum tangential  strain  which  have  the  smaller  range  during  the  process 
of  strain,  and  upon  which  there  is  the  least  viscous  resistance,  then  makes 
an  angle  w  +  v  with  o  x, 

I^  w  be  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  sheets  into  which  rupture  may 
divide  the  slab  of  rock,  and  let  '^  be  the  angle  which  the  diagonal  between 
the  obtuse  angles  of  the  sheet  makes  with  o  x,  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  figure  8.  Then,  if  the  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  moment 
of  rupture  is  2  Z,  a  little  consideration  shows  that — 

w  =  2  Z  cos  (v  +  w)  -j  1  —  tan  (v  -f  <")  co^  »?  [  • 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  length  of  the  cracks  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  thickness  of  one  sheet  or  to  t£;. 


FiovRE  %.— Spacing  of  FUtures. 

To  determine  the  relief  of  pressure  it  is  convenient  to  begin  by  con- 
sidering a  mere  change  of  strain.  Suppose  a  slab  to  be  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  a  simple,  direct  pressure.  Let  the  mass  now  undergo 
a  small  change  in  physical  properties,  such  that  it  yields  by  a  small 
additional  amount  to  the  pressure.  Then  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system  is  diminished  in  j)roportion  to  the  amount  of  this  secondary 
yielding,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Only  one  fiber  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  mass,  however,  will  move  solely  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  pressure  acts,  all  other  particles  moving  on  hyper- 
bolic lines. 

If  the  pressure  were  inclined  to  the  surface  at  an  angle  y»,  the  depoten- 
tialization  of  energy  under  similar  circumstances  would  also  be  measured 
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by  the  movement  of  particles  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  irrespective 
of  the  movements  which  they  execute  in  other  directions. 

The  rupturing  of  the  Slab  into  sheets  may  be  regarded  as  a  change  in 
its  physical  properties  such  as  is  contemplated  above. 


h 

FlOVBB  9. 

Cut  a  shows  the  same  mass  as  flgare  8,  the  sheets  now  being  rotated  throagh  a  small  angle  t  by 
th^  pleasure  acting  in  the  direction  ^.  Cut  6  represents  the  corner  <f  of  one  sheet  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  together  with  the  original  position  of  this  corner  at  e. 

The  line  (/  r  is  the  distance  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
through  which  the  point  c  has  moved  in  passing  from  c  to  (/,  so  that  d  r 
is  proportional  to  the  depotentialization  of  energy.  The  angle  of  rotation 
being  small  and  arbitrary,  say,  <J,  the  angle  cc'i  =  »^  and — 

((f  r)  =  (cc)  — 

^     '^       ^     ^  sin  (p 

Tlieu,  too,  (cc^)  =a  (oc)  d  =  ld Imi  '^j  so  that  the  relief  of  pressure  varies 
with  the  line — 

8ia  <p 
The  relief  of  pressure  per  unit  lenj^th  of 'crack  therefore  varies  with — 

mn  f  (  tan  •>       j  ' 

and  to  find  the  distribution  of  fissures  which  will  ensure  the  greatest 
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In  theory  as  in  practice,  only  masses  capable  of  considerable  deformation 
under  the  system  of  external  stresses  can  be  divided  by  a  single  clean  cut. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  general  feature  of 
geological  fractures.  In  the  laboratory  rocks  are  very  brittle  substances, 
and  every  geologist  has  experienced  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  in  natural 
rock-exposures  clean  cuts  in  a  single  direction  are  so  frequent.  It  now 
appears  that  cuts  of  this  description  can  occur  only  when  the  stresses  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  considerable  elastic  or  plastic  deformation  of  the 
ma^.  There  is,  of  course,  abundant  other  evidence  that  such  stress 
systems  really  accompany  orogenic  movements. 

Examples  of  inclined  Pressure, — According  to  a  famous  theory  developed 
by  Xavier  and  Poisson  the  ideal  isotropic  solid  is  characterized  by  the 
property  that  in  a  simple  elongation  of  small  amount  the  linear  lateral 
contraction  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  increment  of  length.  Though  most 
elasticians  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  conclusion 
(viz,  that  the  action  between  two  molecules  is  reducible  to  a  single  force 
acting  between  the  centers  of  mass),  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  sub- 
stances, and  especially  glass,  behave  sensibly  as  this  theory  demands. 
As  some  rocks  are  glasses,  it  is  certainly  legitimate  to  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  theory  of  rupture  developed  above,  that  the 
relation  1/4  holds  true.* 

Let  a  pressure  jPact  upon  a  slab  of  a  rock  fulfilling  Poisson 's  ideal  at 
an  angle  of  SO*'  and  let  the  mass  rest  against  a  rigid  support.  Then  if 
U  and  Q  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components — 

U=  —  Fcos30^^—l^;  Q=—i^irtn30^  =  — I'. 

If  also  n  is  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  it  is  easy  to  show  and  is  well  known  i 
that— 

lUn  lUn  n 


•PoiaibU  Test  of  PoUaorCg  Hypothesii.— One  of  the  obstacles  attending  the  discussion  of  Poisson's 
•oiid  mad  the  qaestion  whether  or  not  the  oo?fficiente  of  rigidity  and  compressibility  for  inotropic 
•olidtan*  independent  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  Young's  modulus  and 
Uw  modulus  of  rigidity  for  the  same  body  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  theoretical  conclu- 
>H>a*.  There  seems  to  be  a  method  of  direct  comparison  which  would  test  the  question  if  the 
«xp*rimental  difficulties  should  not  prove  too  great.     If  if  is  Young's  modulus, 

/— —  Fttn^/if  and  6  — —  Fco«^ /n, 

•r— 

b  inn  ^        M 

~~f       ""   n' 

It  then,  A  testing  machine  were  so  adapted  as  to  produce  a  pressure  at  \fp  to  a  stationary  plane, 
tlie  deformation  of  a  cube  subjected  to  its  action  would  give  6  //and  M  In.  Tf  Poisson's  hypothesis 
k  Tcrified,  If  /  fi  —  10  /  4. 

tCompare  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  section  C83.    For  Poisson's  solid  3  *  —  6 n. 


I-    I.  UK'KEl! KJMTt   BTKAIN    I>"    UOCIii:. 

'■  may  *?x|(roBi-  -.jnwl  ;i  in  f^nii-  ut  I, — 


Tii"  iilJ.;  or  UlullUjivi  -lir.-ti.in  i,  li.rr.  -iv<-n  liy  — 

''  -Jf    -■ 

In  Ui.'  (.-a--  I'tlJuii'-  >^iriiLt]  it  ha-^  l.i-i-ii  -li'iwii  that  this  ansli-  vre-^rvr- 
ilj-iiiilial  vdu.' iii.'-!iuuj;.-il :  w.thal  iT'.—  -  ].  i'— ^  =  — lUS'-T.  Siii'- 
alMi  '  — — _fl,lli'-  U'll'in'iUi:    i.-   a    rmi/^iBlont    i^cl  of  dieplaccniL-iit-  In 

/.       _  I  :  ,  _  ri.(L-,TT  ;  /  =  —  li.:;;;ijs  :  ;/  ^  e. 

Kiiowiiif  thi.-  ^li^|lla^l•Ill'■lll-.  til'-  iMrre-iiMtiiiiiiiir  vaiue-  of  >  and  •■  max  l>e 
ilvljTiiiiiH'il  u>^  lia-  iMfii  nhnwn  in  tin -earlitT  [lariofthip  ]>a)ier.  If  iIll'^ 
ftti;:l(>^  iiiily  an-  rt-'iuirtil  lii*>y  iiiiiy  Ih-  fomiil  Iroui  the  liillowiiu;  fiiruiula". 
Kur  any  viilu^'  uf  !•  vUvit  I'iiU-kiiV  nitio  ouuiiin: — 


I  '-_: 


1',    J  +  ,ra-4. 

:;'■:.  I— -If 


For  tilt  present  disiilmt; nicnt-^  thi-  fomiuhis  pive- 


For  i\\e  sjnicini:  of  thr  two  ]»is-;ilih>  r^ets  of  fir-iuros,  ilipreforc— 

.  !,1.  t,  for  lhi^  s,-l  ..f  .U-<iihir,.inrU1>  i:iv,->  ('-(.-1  ami  H.-l'^l. 
-  .:.|'".iiL-  dial  lioiii  systmns  of  li-sun-?^  lonii.  tin-  followiup  diagram 
-.    I"    -liow-  ilirir  ilisfiositioii  ill  llir  luoiui'iit  of  nipt  lire.* 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  formulas  that  e  and  h  fully  cletennine  "*,  v  and 
IT.    It  \a  also  true  that  if  the  two  values  of  w  and  the  angles  between  the 


FiGUBE  lO.—ResulU  of  Rupture  by  Pressure  at  30°  to  fixed  Plane. 

Iti9a»mimed  that/—  — 4«and  thai6--  — 1.    Thu8  e  —  0.0577  —  ^7  and/  — —  0.2309;  •»  — 31020'; 

•  -2r'42';   r  —  — 22037';  ti  ^  ^  51^  W ;   A  —  0.9.->l ;  il  —  1.562;   ^  —  0.521;    C— 1058:    /)  — 0.920; 

•  -  0766  or  0.-481.  The  range  for  one  set  of  planes  of  maximum  tangential  strain  is  0°  41'  and  for 
ib«  other  2>P. 

9 

cracks  (or  2  oi)  were  known  by  observation,  the  displacements  and  the 
value  of  ip  could  be  deduced.  The  two  values  of  w  would  in  such  a  case 
enable  one  to  find  v  and  e^  while,  when  these  quantities  are  ascertained, 


^ ^ 

FiotJBf.  W.^Re-sults  of  Rupture  by  Pressure  at  04)"  to  fixed  Plane. 

the  formula  for  tan  2  v  will  give  h.     Finally  Uin  *p  =  h\\^c.     But  to  de- 
U^rraine  the  direction  of  the  force  in  this  manner  it  must  be  shown  that 

X— Bull-  Geoi.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 


IC, 


. ;  7     '  *.!**  '  i''.'"-tiofi.i.*.j    r  tin.iU'  i.t-.T  ^tniui — 


'    M 


1<  M.f  .i.r<-ri-fi  .'■ii'j'tti  •'{  ^liiji  iMiiiu,-?  •-  'i^-ii*  r^a  '  v  J'. .:?  v  uat  i-^  -:i"*^a  i-v — 


'V 


I) 


'/     '//J    "t  -•—  ^ 


li  .4  ,.-i-v  'm  ,in*  Muit  /'  '-  111  Li'*«it'r:ii  ! —  tnaii  uiitr.      '.V.-n*  the  strain 

i.|  iiH*  iihI     itMtil.Ltioiuii.  i  > 'vouiit     '»*    :niLv,   uia  *:il-    :ist*  la  rcniiizeil  in 

iiiiitit*    '("--loti    ..r   -iit*:irin^  .ii"»finii  .   vtii*  ii    aav  '-e 'oi^nittiv  rrt'tiuent 

tiHti  |)roiirii»l\'  mHiIuiii  I'l'iuizo'l.  W  lic»i*.*v»T  I  '  oui|'n_*^s^ive  -train  is 
i/*ri.m|rn»i*M|  Uv  \\\n  -lu^tirs  file  ratline  i:i'(iioUou  uuuemot'b  ioiitxaction 
nnl   1  '  |.'--  thai)  MhJtV. 

Mm    llif   Mfti.-r   iuiutl,  till*   'luit   radium    ;>anui«4   to  ":   is  *AonspxtAid  t(^ 
I    *     /  --  1    f  ,  =»  /  ■  -.y  an  iiU'iiutHt  iMrrt*. 

I  Im-*  ;)»♦•  .-IliiiHf*  on  a  |>laiit^  inaKiULr  an  ani:ie  i»  —  ■>  with  **  r,  wh»>t5e 
ittMMir  iM-  i-t  f'  m»l  winter  iuinor:ixi>  i-»  />.  <M»rrt*^|H»ntL-*  to  a  rircle  in  the 
..'•iMiitl    .H't--*       rit«'  -tram   uivmiv.*^  a  '•«>nipn'-»'.i<.ii   :n  rlie  'lirei'tion  <>t 


I  *  .    ■■  <f  '.■  '  I"   *i  x»  <1     -fi'.t  ti  !■  n   lit  1  ,  I.  I  I  -1   *.i  '  'I'      '  . '  'n'U  11     ••t»i(umHUi  "t  *h*   ;«>rc<*, 

\      •  .  .  II     tt.'  (     .ii    I'     I-.04II)   -      ,\  '  m'  I  ^1*.         '  l\  '.it-"''.\'        —  <•     1  in    1^  t^  »'U>V  'o  '"'*•• 

-  •    I      m.f  \  i.u  '   1-*  .    'I-  n*  >%«*[••      .     .1-  !  1.     'Mi»triiM.     1  .im  not 

t  •' ,   lit  •  '  '  •'  *i  '  !•  I  '  . ^  t  'it>i  •  11  ,  riiii'i*  »'-i*'U_       ;  .ii  I  ,.'."«  ;•'  \1  r  "»itai  jH?  "»  III* «irT  ^*t 
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Virion*  RtmUs  of  Strain. — In  the  foregoing  pages  a  theory  of  slow  rup- 
ture has  been  presented,  which  will  be  supplemented  a  little  later  by 
o^n-ndering  the  possible  effect  of  vibration  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
rafitore  u»  sudden.  Observation  seems  to  indicate  that  many  rocks  have 
^€*n  !<trained  to  the  breaking  point  so  gradually  that  the  theory  developed 
fci  applicable.* 

In  applying  the  results  reached  to  the  elucidation  of  geological  phe- 
n4>mena  the  physical  character  of  the  rock  must  be  carefully  considereil. 
Sjme  rucks  when  strained  with  moderate  rapidity  approach  in  behavior 
the  ideal,  elastic,  brittle,  non-viscous  solid.  In  such  cases  an  inclined 
pressure  will  produce  two  systems  of  cracks  such  as  those  illustrated  in 
dzures  10  and  11.  If  the  mass  is  held  in  the  strained  state,  so  that  the 
fragments  have  no  opportunity  to  recoil,  the  direction  of  the  force  may 
then  be  inferred  approximately  by  mere  inspection.  The  plane  in  which 
it  lies  will  l>e  |>erpendicular  to  the  systems  of  fissures.  Its  direction  will 
intersect  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  fissures,  and  it  will  make  a  smaller 
an^le  with  the  short  side  of  the  parallelogram  of  cracks  bounding  a 
ct»lumn  of  the  rock  than  with  the  long  side.  The  direction  of  the  force 
ran  l>e  calculated  exactly  from  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram and  the  angle  between  them,  if  Poisson's  hypothesis  is  assumed. 

If  the  rock  is  viscous  but  not  plastic  (or  if  it  is  strained  under  such 
conditions  as  to  bring  the  viscosity  into  play,  but  not  to  keep  the  rock 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  strain  exceeding  the  elastic  limit  and 
£dling  short  of  the  ultimate  strength),  the  effect  of  the  viscosity  on  the 
long  sides  of  the  parallelogram  will  be  far  greater  than  on  the  short  sides,* 
because  of  the  difference  in  range  of  the  two  planes  of  maximum  tangen- 
tial strain.  Hence  fissures  will  form  onlv  in  the  directions  of  the  short 
sides  of  the  parallelogram  and  the  rock  will  be  divided  into  sheets. 

If  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  develop  both  the  viscosity  and  the 
plasticity  of  the  rock -mass,  flow  will  tend  to  take  place  parallel  to  the 
short  side  of  the  parallelogram  because  of  the  inferior  viscous  resistance. 
If  the  plasticity  is  sufficiently  great,  the  strain  will  not  manifest  itself  as 
rupture  in  this  direction,  but  merely  as  plastic  deformation.  If  the  plas- 
ticity is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  all  rupture,  it  will  at  least  diminish  the 
amount  of  rupture  needful  to  relieve  the  strain,  and  there  will  be  mingled 
effects  of  deformation  and  rupture. 

These  mingled  effects  might  consist  either  in  a  wider  spacing  of  this 
i«et  of  fissures  or  in  the  distribution  of  short  cracks  through  the  mass. 
Of  these  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.     The  area  corresponding  to 

•Striking  instances  of  Ihe  rupturo  of  otint  iron  blocks  an*  <h'pictf<i  in  the  froutiHpiere  of  To<l. 
hirntpr'»  History  of  Elasticity.  In  a  gen«Tal  way  lh<»y  nonord  with  the  theory  developed  in  the 
»*xt;  but  the  blocks  employed  were  too  slender  to  give  the  full  systi-m  of  fissures  demnuded  by 
tbe  theory  for  slabs  of  moderate  thickness  and  great  area. 


tni*  ;*i%m;lf'i(i'.rr:iiu   if* "lift  •iirin—  .niL*»t  -t^-^i-'-   i  —r'a.m  im«»iir.c   -c  r»rL:*rf. 

•j.^' ♦miu  V  '  .f  ur  Mfi  ..*-:.» '.r  d«»ir.     'ITi-b*  .r    li-i  t-rir*   ii'-*r  I'-'.i'.ml  ti» 
+u:ri/*,*^*  ";»:ir  .:i  fUfii  'xv**-*  ^t^.tv^  "  ':i..-^  *  mr.-  "  -yrH  >*^  i:-?r'  nr-**:  :Lr  »'i^ri 

."tTTe*-ir*  thf  i:un  'ii*-  Mia.-*r?  -nt  mintLv  "luic  ^i^n-  '.**  :!••  ^me  S.r  ti"W  ••f*-*t>Q- 

it  rii'i--»t  'j*t  :u'*  •Lir  Iv  "ur  ±— tip—  '>r  a.--  "  ;u:i.-t»-r  •  i^r.-/' 

T}i*'frr\f  'ff  V,/'  /  ^  L. It', tiff. — 111  **t.ii>i»t»^rnir  what  .'n-rf-rrit-^  w->tiM  '***  ex- 
hibit*,** i  ''T  a  i'iu.-r:'*.  '^.:?<''M1>  ntt-k  whi<-h  inn  I  '»t^n  r^:«tlv  ?urT'<>rtt-i  an*! 
•*tit'j»*<-t»:<l  tu  a  i.r'-r^un*  iin  iin*^i  at  a  yii«>*it'nit»,'  anicle  :•>  :.j»'  ;^»ian«^  ot  :?u|>- 
port,  it  b*  •li.'ii'ult  *:u  -^^^  ij»>w  tii»-  uia.-^  wi»>iitL  <ii:frr  ibun  rm.:?  --late.  The 
rf-liitiT'i  tanir*rntial  rui»n'.a  al»»ii:r  cht^  -hh  "f  ;. ia.it-*  wii'*-ii  ♦-r.-aruallv  makes 
an  anirl**  «»  -^  >•  with  die  planar  ■>('  '?u[»TM>rt  w-miM  iiit^vita'-iy  manirV^t  it?elf 
arf  a  fUtiiv:is*i.  :ilt*-niatini:  in  'i4inn?  <"a."M:?5>  wirli  ''I-  ^t*  '*-iur:'.L:.  In  rlie  diret-- 
tiun  t>f'/:,  ijf  {>»-rptrniii»MiIar  to  the  [flan*'  •»!  ♦liu*  ri^'in-*  I"  an«i  11.  this 
rUtiiViXiff-  wouM  ''Hi  invanaltl*,^  In  tb*^  tlin.^'tioii  <»  —  .  tLt*«"l»:avaire  Wi>uM 
he  ojintm^i  to  a  v*:ry  -iuiail  anL{It^  It-s.-*  than  ^ne  «lHj:n.Hi  in  tiie  exanif>les 
given  ahove.  TIiti>  the  nia.-v^  woal»l  cleave  y^-ry  sharply  ah>nir  lines 
paraUel  to  o -,  le^s  ^haq»ly  ainnir  «* -f  a  Ex[»aiL>i"n  would  take  place 
[)arallel  to  o  :,  while  (^otitrai-tinn  woiiM  take  [>la«'e  in  th«,^  din^'tion  »  -j-  >. 
Thif<  r'oritniction  miirht  ht-  ae<Ntiu[»anie<l  hy  a  [»iu*keri!i;x  «»t*  the  (*leavaire 
^urtae*^^,  htM*atLse  the  '-leava-^e  phin^^  tonne«l  at  the  iin.v[>tion  of  stmin 
would  !»♦*  ""till  further  eontrart^^l  a:?  strain  pr>i:n*^si.ML  The  arntniut  of 
rehitive  <li.><tortion  in  tlie  dinM-tioiL<  o  z  and  «#  —  >  would  varv  with  the 
flinf<'ti«»n  of  the  forrp  and  the  intensity  *>f  the  strain  Tlie  only  case  in 
whii'h  tliere  would  be  no  distortion  (Hi  the  eleava-^e  plane  oeeurs  when 
the  foree  in  [>arailel  to  the  tixed  sup|>«»rt.  All  of  tbt^^e  peculiarities  of 
tluH  .--tniin  are  (.'hanieteristic  o(  slate,  and  tht-y  seeni  to  4't>vt^r  all  of  the 
f>rincipal  [)ropertiHS  of  that  niiieh-debate<l  roek.  I  shall  return  to  the 
comparison  of  pro[)erties  in  a  later  pt>rtii>n  of  this  [►aper. 

fhtiifriirp  nf  S/iork. — AlthoU'^h  the  preeediui^  discu>^i*>n  shows  bow 
shi'ct.-'  of  rork  niav  l»e  orotUuMMl  In'  th«^  acti«>ri  of  oroL^eni*'  forces,  I  am 
not  satisfie*!  that  all  tractUH'S  are  produced  in  this  way.  There  seem,  in 
fact,  to  l)e  instanc(?s  in  whirh  the  st>acinixt>f  more  or  Uss  nearlv  rectanizu- 
lar  fn-iurc  systems  is  closer  than  can  be  accounteil  for  on  tlu*  assumption 
that  the  tisHurinir  is  of  minimum  amount. 


THEORY   OF   SLATY    CLEAVAGE.  67 

If  pressure  is  applied  so  rapidly  that  a  considerable  shock  attends 
rupture,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  energy  will  remain  in  the  fragmental 
inas8  in  the  form  of  vibrations.  These  vibrations  will  take  place  along 
the  lines  of  unaltered  direction,  making  an  angle  z  with  o  x.  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  scission  this  direction  is  also  that  of  the  lines  of  maximum 
tangential  strain.  In  every  other  case  the  vibrations  will  occur  at  an 
acute  angle  to  the  planes  of  maximum  strain,  and  in  no  instance  will 
they  be  perf>endicular  to  these  planes. 

At  the  instant  when  the  rupture  takes  place  the  whole  mass  is  strained, 
in  one  or  more  directions,  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  Rupture  and  the 
inception  of  waves  of  compression  are  simultaneou-^,  and  these  waves  are 
propagated  from  the  surfaces  of  primary  rupture,  but  not  perpendicularly 
to  them.  The  waves  must  interfere  and,  where  they  intensify  one  another, 
there  must  be  resultant  shearing  couples  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of 
maximum  tangential  strain.  These  waves  must  be  propagated  at  the 
s&ine  rate  that  relief  of  pressure  takes  place,  a  rate  dependent  upon  the 
I)roperties  of  the  mass.  If,  then,  the  waves  are  of  considerable  ampli- 
tude, it  appears  to  me  that  on  those  surfaces  at  which  they  reinforce  one 
another,  they  must  intensify  the  strain  beyond  the  limit  of  endurance. 

Thus  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  a  pressure  very 
rapidly  applied,  producing  primary  ruptures  attended  by  shock,  will  be 
imme<iiately  followed  by  secondary  ruptures  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
others  at  intervals  dependent  upon  the  wave  length  of  the  impulse.  In 
much  the  same  way  a  high  explosive  shatters  a  rock  far  more  than  black 
fwwder. 

A  phenomenon  of  which  no  explanation  has  been  offered  in  this  paper 
Ls  that  of  thick  slates  and  of  those  flags  which  are  to  be  considered  as  very 
thick  slates.  Tliese,  though  cleavable  to  a  certain  thinness,  are  not  capa- 
))le  of  further  splitting.  Such  rocks  indicate  a  flow  which  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  mass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  passes  through  maxima 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  a  slate  or  flag.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  at  the  inception  of  strain  such  masses  were  in  a  state  of  tremor 
sf>  intense  that  the  interference  of  waves  determined  surfaces  along  which 
How  began.  These  surfaces  would  be  weakened  by  the  flow,  and  further 
stniin  would  be  distributed  among  them  rather  than  over  the  intervening 
solid  sheets.  Efiects  of  a  similar  kind  are  produced  on  a  pile  of  sheets 
of  paper,  such  as  "  library  slips,"  resting  on  an  inclined,  cloth-covered 
table  which  is  jarred  by  rapid  blows. 

Tlie  (question  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  rather  than  of  their  existence.  The  tendencv  of  rectilinear 
motion  to  pass  over  into  molar  vibrations  of  rapidly  decreasing  j)eriod  is 
so  strong  as  to  make  it  most  improbable  that  such  a  distortion  as  is  in- 
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\  (,a  /** '/  Av  f  ,'/i  V*'*",  u.x\'{  'ti^r*  .'*■*,.:*  la-z*f  !•  *:kjr  'f  znaite  showed 
*-,.»•  1  *  .y  :i  ^.%''i^ '  \*i^'  \ff  \t.*z  r,*,u.,  ;.;./  -'irr'ii  »f*'  w'..<  r.  hj»i  •friiientlv  been 
\.t'sf\  \f  t't\  ,1.  '.^.^  i*.-iy,  '!';,*:  ':.*!^iv;i;r*-  wx*  'f-rtj.i'-.lv  in.  |  art  tlue  to  close 
it.it.Ut,'/  r»'i*  lu  ii»'/*'t  '-a^:^  til*'  rl*-uv:i;r*:  lii'l«r<i  out  at  ■<*»me  little  distance 
tff,ttt  fK'r  t'l'/j  f't  th'r  fa;t*^.  afid  th*f  ififitfr  f;*;rt;*jn  of  the  slaty  selvedge 
^*,*i^t  ittrrtUift'  K;i*.«?  an«?*:ri  from  -itniin  witliout  rupture  ♦  Heims  Um- 
f/i(»n'uifc/  ohn**  I'rti'li;,  ??U':h  -lutv  -^^-Ive^b^M  thus  famish  important 
* '  ii\t  ut  «t  .IB  Ut  til*-  niafifu-r  in  whi'-h  AiiUi  b*  foniie<l  in  nature,  evidence 
tnUnly  jiM'ordtint  with  that  atfonhr*!  hy  exjierinient. 

VV  hni  i\it%  HiruiiJury  |in***-*ur«t  h<.K'omes  more  nearly  perpendicular  to 
fhn  f»i/ rK  mT  th«*  «h<rtH  of  fork,  thc:^«*  may  thenis*4ves  be  divided  into 
at.t  oimImi  V  fiiiti'U,  and  a  cotitiiiuaiuc  of  the  process  will  reduce  the  rock 

\n  If  roiillin«(|  rilhhh*. 

I'JJ'if  fif  fnifiilt'  Shf'tftt'K  -J»>intiiig  han  been  referred  to  tensile  stresses 
|i>  at  vMti)  .Hithoi'H,  It  in  thtTt'lore  (IfHind)le  to  examine  what  effects 
liM-iih^  rtlii  fi«  cHii  huvt'  upon  hoino^f!U'ouH  substances.     To  give  abstract 

*  -i,  ,.   Km     iMtiiii    r<.  I  ,  »i»l.  «  xx».  iMMti,  putff'  1K'». 

\  Uii.iMtiv  •'!  liio  •  uh»-i«mU  l.tJ«lr>,  I).  S.  Ot^ol.  Surv.,  monograph  iii,  chapter  4. 
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ideas  a  concrete  form,  suppose  that  a  hot  cube  of  homogeneous  matter 
were  to  be  cooled  from  one  side  only,  and  that  the  cooled  surface  under- 
went contraction.  This  contraction  would  produce  tension  throughout 
the  cooling  surface,  excepting  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  surface  would 
assume  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  dish,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
diagram : 


FiouBB  12. — Contriution  of  Mom  cooling  from  one  Side. 

Since  the  tension  would  be  zero  at  the  edge,  it  would  clearly  be  greatest 
at  the  center,  and  here  rupture  would  take  place  in  the  surface  film  when 
the  tension  reached  the  limiting  value.  The  tension  at  the  center  might 
be  relieved  by  cracks  of  various  characters.  A  single  straight  crack  would 
relieve  it  only  in  one  direction,  and  would,  in  fact,  tend  to  increase  ten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  the  crack,  because  the  crack  must  gape,  and  its 
edges  would  therefore  slightly  exceed  its  median  line  in  length.  This 
form  of  rupture  is  therefore  impossible  under  symmetrical  conditions. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  two  cracks  forming  a  letter  J.  Complete 
relief  at  the  center  would  be  afforded  either  by  an  X-shaped  crack  or  by 
one  in  the  form  of  a  Y-  Of  these,  the  latter  has  the  smaller  total  length 
for  a  given  intersected  area.  Now,  the  cracks  will  clearly  form  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  per  unit  length  of  crack, 
and  hence  the  rupture  will  take  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  This  will 
afford  total  relief  at  the  center  and  partial  relief  at  surrounding  points. 
This  relief,  under  symmetrical  conditions,  must  be  equally  distributed, 
and  therefore  the  three  cracks  must  make  with  one  another  angles  of 
120'^. 

This  simple  inference  is  confirmed  by  observation.  Thus,  if  one  allows 
a  vessel  containing  melted  wax  to  cool  slowly,  an  excessively  thin  trans- 
parent film  forms  on  the  surface.  Then  a  minute  opaque  Y  becomes 
visible  near  the  center.  This  is  due  to  the  cracking  of  the  film  and  the 
great  acceleration  of  the  process  of  solidification  on  the  sharp  exposed 
edges.  So,  too,  a  slight  blow  on  glass  often  produces  cracks  in  the  same 
shape.  Cracks  in  asphalt  pavements  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  the 
same  form  ;  so  do  those  in  drying  mud,  and  many  of  the  divisional  sur- 
faces in  columnar  lava  meet  one  another  at  angles  approaching  120®. 

As  the  cooling  progresses  the  cracks  must  extend  from  the  center ;  but 
the  longer  they  are  the  less  is  the  relief  which  they  afford  in  the  circle 
cimimscribing  their  extremities  and,  unless  the  cooling  area  is  small. 
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Other  crftckjj  mu<4  form.  Either,  then,  rupture  will  lake  place  at 
ot^nloTS  or  the  orurinal  cra(*k>  will  hranvh  at  their  eD*i:^,  A  grt-at<-r 
«ti>ount  of  n^lief  for  a  nivfu  length  of  crark  will  W  aff'»r«lini  bv  the  latt^^r 
niotiiixi,  Tlu'  hrarj('ht»>  will  1h*  thrown  <»ff'  at  an«rlt?s  of  120'  f  •!  thr  s&iiie 
rcAsHMa  that  the  first  cracks  foriutni  thi^  arurk^,  Af  tlie  pr<>x»?s>  o.intiau«? 
tin*  hnitiehii-ur  will  W  rt']H*ateJ.  an^l  it  i>  evi*ltnit  xhuX  the  suriact*  wiii  )•€ 
d  i  %i  ihn^  i nt*>  mrular  h  oxa^r*' •ns,  Tli  e  in  ctn*  sL » wl  v  xL  e  i\  ♦'.  J i itii  j  tr*  »jTts-!r^*« 
the  tanaller  wiil  ]»e  tlie  t<'iision  in  the  rx]H»st*d  surfaee  anu  the  lan:«^r  -wrVtl 
the  bcxAiroiis  1h\ 
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peq>endicular  to  the  isotherms  for  which  the  tensions  reach  the  limit  of 
cohesion. 

KsLch  of  the  columns  cools  as  a  separate  body,  and  if  the  following 
figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  them,  the  dotted  lines  approxi- 
mately represent  the  position  of  the  isotherms.  In  the  separate  column 
the  tension  will  be  greatest  at  the  edges,  because  these,  exposing  a  great 
surface  per  unit  volume,  will  chill  most  rapidly.  When  the  column  has 
reached  a  sufficient  independent  length,  the  tension  on  the  edges  will  be 
so  great  that  they  will  rupture  perpendicularly  to  the  isotherms.  These 
ruptures  w  ill  cut  inward  from  the  sharp  edges  and  divide  the  columns 
laterally  by  cup-shaped  surfaces.  The  interval  between  these  vertical 
subdivisions  of  the  column  depends  on  the  amount  of  tension  which  the 
mass  can  stand  without  rupture,  and  will  evidently  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  diameters  of  the  columns  themselves. 


FiouBE  15. — Cooling  of  Culumn$. 

The  foregoing  deductions  all  correspond  very  closely  to  the  phenomena 
of  columnar  structure  in  massive  rocks.  Basalts,  diabases,  and  the  like, 
however,  are  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  columns  should  be  so  smooth.  If  one  were  to  cut  a 
suitable  bar  of  diabase  and  break  it  by  tension  in  a  testing  machine  the 
fracture  would  certainly  be  much  rougher  than  the  side  of  a  diabase 
column.  This  seems  to  be  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that 
rupture  probably  takes  place  immediately  after  solidification  of  the 
groundmass  and  before  any  difference  in  rate  of  cooling  between  the 
embedded  crystals  and  the  groundmass  has  locally  weakened  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  latter.  When  masses  of  nmd  in  drying  out  split  into  columnar 
fragments,  the  torn  surfaces  are  less  smooth  and  the  divisions  less  regular.* 

Review  of  Theories  of  slaty  Cleavage. 

niiy  Needjid, — So  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  geologists  to  systems 
of  faulted  fissures  that  the  field  may  be  said  to  be  a  new  one.     I  know 

•There  is  nn  intimate  connection  between  tlie  problem  of  columnar  structure  and  that  of  the 
difijiioo  of  »pac©  with  minimum  partitional  area.  See  an  investigation  of  the  latter  subject  by  Sir 
William  Tliomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  Mittag-Lefflers  Acta  Math ,  vol.  11, 1887-'8«,  p.  121,  and  Plateau, 
9l«tique  des  Liquid^*,  vol.  1. 

XI— Bm.1..  Gboi«  Soc.  Av.,  Vol  4,  1892. 
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of  no  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  prior  to 
a  paper  already  cited,  in  which  I  discussed  those  cases  of  rupture  in 
which  the  deformation  could  properly  be  regarded  as  infinitesimal.  The 
results  there  reached  have  been  born  out  by  further  observation.  In 
this  paper  the  investigation  has  been  extended  to  cases  of  faulted  fissures 
in  which  deformation  of  the  rock  is  finite,  and  the  conclusions  certainlv 
accord  with  very  numerous  observations  which  I  have  made  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  and  elsewhere,  nor  are  any  facts  known  to  me  which 
seem  in  conflict  with  the  theory  presented. 

On  the  other  hand,  jointing  and  slaty  cleavage  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Some  authorities  regard  them  as  closely  allied,  while  others 
refer  them  to  radically  different  causes.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  on  slaty  cleavage  and  various  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
account  for  it.  The  theory  here  advanced  is  new,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
is  a  surprise  to  myself.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  theory  which  refers 
slaty  structure  to  a  pressure  perpendicular  to  a  fixed  plane  of  resistance 
and  parallel  to  two  lateral  constraining  planes  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
combination  seems  too  artificial.  The  chances  against  its  occurrence 
seem  too  large  when  the  frequency  of  slaty  structure  is  considered.  I 
did  not  anticipate,  however,  that  analysis  would  show  so  large  a  range 
of  conditions  under  which  slaty  structure  might  result,  and  I  entertained 
the  idea  that  if  a  slanting  force  produced  slaty  cleavage  the  force  would 
slant  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate.  I  have  been  led  by  purely 
algebraical  reasoning  to  believe  that  the  force  may  be  inclined  to  the 
fixed  plane  within  very  wide  limits,  covering  at  least  60°,  and  that  in 
all  cases  the  plane  of  the  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the 
slate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
the  principal  theories  hitherto  advanced  and  to  compare  the  new  theory 
with  the  results  of  experiment  and  observation. 

Origin  of  Jointing, — Joints  are  commonly  nearly  plane  surfaces  dividing 
rock  masses  and  arranged  in  groups,  the  members  of  which  are  parallel 
to  one  another.  Fault  fissures  are  also  frequently  arranged  in  similar 
groups,  and  show  similarly  flat  surfaces,  the  term  joint  being  employed 
when  the  amount  of  relative  motion  on  the  divisional  surfaces  is  imper- 
ceptible or  is  regarded  as  negligible.  Jointing  has  been  referred  to  ten- 
sile stresses  by  distinguished  authorities,  including  W.  Hopkins,  but  the 
correctness  of  this  reference  has  been  questioned.  Thus,  Professor  W. 
King,*  after  special  investigation,  stated  his  opinion  that,  in  their  original 
condition,  the  walls  of  joints  were  in  close  contact,  and  protested  against 
the  classification  of  columnar  structure  with  jointing.     Mr  G.  K.  Gil- 

*  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  25, 1876,  p.  005. 
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bert*  also  draws  a  contrast  between  the  divisions  of  a  mass  due  to 
shrinkage  cracks  and  those  known  as  jointing. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  jointing  is  due  to  mechanical  causes ; 
for  joint  planes  cut  through  conglomerates  with  almost  the  same  regu- 
larity that  they  divide  the  most  homogeneous  rocks.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  either  to  tensile  stresses  or  to  compressive  stresses.  In  the 
former  case  the  joints  must  gape  when  first  formed.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  Professor  King  was  correct  in  asserting  that  the  surfaces  are  usually 
in  close  contact  immediately  after  rupture.  In  very  many  cases  disloca- 
tion has  taken  place  on  jointed  surfaces  and,  where  this  has  occurred, 
any  irregularity  in  the  surface  will  force  the  walls  asunder. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  columnar  structure 
of  lava  is  easily  accounted  for,  but  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  such  a 
system  of  divisions  as  occurs  in  jointing  can  be  accounted  for  by  ten- 

sion-t 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  joints  are  fiiUy  accounted  for  by  pressure,  direct  or  inclined ; 
but  to  this  statement  there  is  one  exception.  If  joints  are  produced  by 
pressure,  they  are  due  to  a  tendency  of  the  rock  to  move  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  joint  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  tendency  to 
faulting.  Hence,  if  pressure  is  the  cause,  there  is  no  distinction,  except- 
ing one  of  degree,  between  joints  and  faults. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  faults  are  often  met  with  on  joint 
planes,  yet  this  association  is  no  proof  that  the  two  phenomena  are  not, 
as  they  have  often  been  assumed  to  be,  independent  of  one  another. 
But  the  study  of  many  thousand  divisional  planes  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  r^arded  as  joints  by  almost  every  geologist  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  jointing  and  the  faulting  are  concomitant.  The 
&ults  are  often  extremely  small,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  in  a  system 
of  joint  planes  throws  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  cannot  be  detected ; 
and  where  the  rock  is  hard,  slickeiisided  surfaces  will  be  found  even 
when  the  relative  movement  is  much  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Few  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  faults  of  such  tiny 
dimensions,  and  I  believe  that  the  distinction  between  faults  and  joints 
has  arisen  from  this  omission.  Parting's  due  to  tension  would  be  free 
from  slickensides. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  refutation  of  this  conclusion  is  to  be  found 


•Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  50. 

tDWUional  surfaces  produced  by  pressure  differ  from  those  produced  by  ten!<ion  in  a  manner 
vbich  i»  distinguished  even  in  ordinnry  pnrlanoe.  Rupture  under  tension  is  only  another  name 
for  tenrimg,  while  division  under  pressure  always  involves  at*  an  essential  feature  that  boH  of  cutting 
which  is  performed  with  scissors  or  shears.  Thus  the  very  similes  employed  in  describing  rock 
tr»c tores  often  indicate  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  mechanical  processes  involved,  even  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  phenomena  with  a  less  natural  theory. 
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in  the  fact  that  joints  frequently  die  out;  but  faulted  fissures,  even  those 
carrying  important  ore  deposits  or  considerable  dikes,  also  die  out. 
Nevertheless,  the  dying  out  of  joints  shows  that  the  movements  involved 
must  at  some  points  be  microscopic,  and  indeed  submicroscopic. 

M  Daubree  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  jointed  structure  in  the 
most  striking  manner  by  pressure  on  mixtures  of  beeswax  and  resin. 
The  following  cut  is  copied  from  his  experimental  geology  and  explains 
itself: 


Figure  16. — Daubrie's  Experiment  on  Crushing. 


Here,  as  in  nature,  there  arejoints  which  die  out,  but  they  are  associ- 
ated with  faults  of  measurable  throw.  The  system  of  divisions  is  pre- 
cisely that  deduced  for  a  direct  pressure  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
paper  from  the  theory  of  strain. 

Still  another  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this  experiment.  The  sides 
of  the  crushed  column  bulge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  plastic 
deformation  has  taken  place  as  well  as  rupture.  Now  since  these  rup- 
tures can  l)e  conceived  only  as  relative  tangential  movements  pushed  to 
the  limit  of  cohesion,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  plastic  deformation 
also  must  consist  in  relative  tangential  movement,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
same  directions  as  the  joints,  but  not  reaching  the  limit  of  cohesion.  If 
one  inquires  what  is  the  effect  of  this  plastic  movement  on  the  structure 
of  the  mass,  one  can  only  reply  that  it  must  be  something  very  analo- 
gous to  schistosity. 
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Others  hav^e  made  experiments  with  similar  results.  It  is  well  known 
that  cast  iron,  building  stone  and  similar  substances,  crushed  in  testing 
machines,  do  not  yield  on  planes  parallel  to  the  support,  but  at  angles 
approximating  to  45®,  when  the  slabs  are  broader  than  they  are  thick. 
Not  all  of  the  cracks  pass  through  the  masses  experimented  upon.  The 
itlabs  are  somewhat  deformed,  and,  in  short,  the  phenomena  are  strictly 
comparable  with  those  of  M  Daubr^e's  experiment,  though  less  bril- 
liantly illustrated. 

Jointing  and  Cleavage. — Many  geologists  have  been  struck  by  the  inti- 
mate manner  in  which  jointing  and  cleavage  (whether  schistose  or  slaty) 
are  associated,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  tendency -to  assert 
or  imply  a  relationship  between  them,  even  in  spite  of  an  assumed  theo- 
retical diflference  in  origin.  Professor  William  King  advanced  the 
hypothesis  in  1857  that  slaty  cleavage  was  derived  from  jointing,  the 
jointed  surfaces  having  been  welded  under  pressure.  This  conclusion, 
indeed,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  adopted  by  any  other  observer; 
but  rejection  of  the  conclusion  does  not  imply  rejection  of  the  fects  upon 
which  it  was  based — viz.,  that  dislocated  jointing  occurs  "  developed  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  bordering  on  that  of  mineral  cleavage,"  as  at  Carragrian, 
near  Galway,  and  the  occasional  alternation  of  joints  with  parallel  slaty 
cleavage.*  Professor  A.  Heim  distinguishes  cleavage  due  to  microscopic 
dislocated  joints  from  cleavages  unattended  by  joints,  or  true  slaty  cleav- 
ages. Of  these  he  makes  two  classes :  "  micro-cleavage,"  consisting  in  a 
flattening  of  the  component  grains  of  the  rock,  and  cleavage  due  to  the 
re-arrangement  by  pressure  of  previously  existing  scales  in  positions  more 
and  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure.  All  three  varie- 
ties are  associated  so  intimately,  according  to  Heim,  as  to  be  found  in 
one  and  the  same  thin  section.  Even  in  cases  of  pure  micro-cleavage 
relative  movement  without  fracture  in  adjoining  cleavage  planes  may  be 
detectcd.t  M  Daubr^e  speaks  of  "the  surfaces  of  slipping  which  pro- 
duce schistosity ;  "  J  Dr  H.  C.  Sorby  has  described  cases  of  discontinuity 
on  a  microscopic  scale  which  lead  to  cleavage ;  Messrs  CJeikie,  Peach  and 
Home  describe  fluxion  structure  and  shearing  as  productive  of  schistosity 
and  highly  cleaved  rocks,  the  planes  of  cleavage  being  parallel  to  the 
thrust  plane,§  and  other  similar  observations  could  be  cited  to  show  that 
relative  tangential  motion  and  slaty  cleavage  are  at  least  most  intimately 
asso<'iated  in  nature. 

Phenomena  of  alaty  Clearage. — Workers  in  slate  distinguish  not  only  the 
cleavage  faces,  but  also  "  side  "  and  '*  end."     Most  slates  can  be  split  only 

♦TranM.  R,  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  2.>,  IH7>'»,  p.  r.l2,  c/  passim. 
t  Mech.  der  GebirKMl»il«lunK,  vol.  2,  187S,  pp.  5*-/)0, 
JEtudcH  Synth^tiqut'M,  1879,  p.  ;i'2l. 
g  Nature,  vol.  31,  1884,  pp.  'JHh^Wt. 
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ill  uiR-  iliruitLim,  wliii'h  &{i)>«at»  Ui  be  usually  that  of  the  dip  of  the  slate 
ill  its  uri;,'iiiitl  [Hi^jitiuu.  A  bItK'k  of  i^late  thus  bears  ^ome  analogy  to  a 
liKick  of  ivooJ,  M»  far  as  itji  tissility  is  coni-enietl.  In  some  cases,  how- 
i-MT,  ^liilt.-:i  an-  sail!  t<t  split  e>iiially  well  from  any  e<lj:e  of  a  block. 
Fc>s^jil,■i  incurring  iu  slate  are  usually  distortinl,  and  numerous  mcasure- 
iiK-iits  <•(  tlit--L-  tiissils  have  been  made  for  the  puriiose  of  aseertainin^  in 
tvliitb  <lirwti(Ui  the  srreatest  elon^iation  and  contrution  have  taken  place. 
A.s  iiii;;ht  be  ex  petted,  these  measurements  do  not  accord  very  closely, 
fur  it  if  clillicult  tii  exiH«*e  a  fossil  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  diraen- 
Biini:^  itrt-  aiie.-^siiile  without  obscurinp;  the  relations  of  these  dimensions 
In  tbt-  dip  mid  Mlrike  of  the  slate.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  no  rela- 
livu  di-lnrli.m  in  the  plane  of  the  cleavage.  In  other  cases  the  foRaild 
are  iireatlv  dl.stortcit  in  the  cleavage  plane,  the  longer  axis  coinciding 
with  the  dip. 


Fioc»t  V.SIipi  >■  SlaU. 

U  i^  rni[Uoiitly  iLssertiHl  that  the  greatest  elonfration  of  the  fossiU  is 
Lilujy-  in  tlie  diructiim  of  the  jrniin  of  the  slate,  and  the  greatest  eon- 
ii'aiii'iii  |i<'r|ii-iidi(-iiliir  to  this  dinvtiim.  This  implies  that  there  has 
iiirii  itu  l:iii^>iiitiiil  movement  amiin>:  the  laininiv,  or  that  there  is  no 
ilu\itFii  J- 1 nil  hire  iiml  no  dose  joint Ini;  or  ■■Au.''weiehungselivage"  in  the 
i.ir  k  ;  r.ir  ill  liny  wni'li  ca-ie  the  axes  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  must  fail  to 
'  iiii'-idii  witii  tbi'  dij>,  Die  strike,  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage, 
\i.i\  iliiM'  ftiiu-tni-es  are  known  to  be  fre<iuont  in  slaty  rocks  and  dU- 
liii^ui-baiiltr  I'ri.iii  true,  slaty  fleavaiie  uidy  under  the  microscope.  The 
d'  dm  liuiii.  Irnni  Ihe  tni'asurcnu'uts  of  the  lo<<ils  can  therefore  be  only 
..|.|^i'p\iiiiately  true.  I  have  myself  seen  f-ssils  in  slate  in  which  fluxion 
lull  hill'  Ha.i  plainly  niaiiilVstod.  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  an  eini- 
ir.  Ill  pairiiiiliiliitiist  whom  I  consulted.  Sl;ity  developments  of  erystal- 
lii.i    liFikn  an-  by  no  means  unknown,  and  these  arc  closely  allied  to 
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schistose  rocks,  in  which  crystals  have  certainly  undergone  distortions 
involving  fluxion  phenomena. 

In  slate  quarries  there  are  usually  '^  steps ''  produced  by  the  presence 
in  the  slate  of  strata  differing  in  lithological  character  from  the  bulk  of 
the  rock.  The  cleavage  is  deflected  by  these  strata,  and  when  they  are 
sharply  defined  the  deflection  is  also  sharp.  When  the  cleavage  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  stratification  the  deflection  is  nearly  or  quite  imper- 
ceptible, and  it  seems  to.be  maximum  when  the  angle  approaches  45°. 
The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  Mr  Alfred  Harker^s 
admirable  memoir  on  slaty  cleavage.* 

All  of  the  above  phenomena  must  of  course  be  accounted  for  in  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  slaty  cleavage. 

Theories  of  sUity  Cleavage. — The  earlier  geologists  naturally  associated 
slaty  cleavage  and  mineral  cleavage,  and  ascribed  both  to  the  same  or 
similar  causes.  Professor  John  Phillips  was  the  first  to  ofler  a  mechani- 
cal explanation.f  In  doing  so  he  was  prudently  indefinite.  He  de- 
scribed the  distortion  as  a  "  creeping  movement  among  the  particles  of 
the  rock,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  roll  them  forward  in  a  direction 
always  uniform  over  the  same  tract  of  country."  This  language  has  been 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  simple  '*  shearing  motion," 
but  it  will  by  no  means  bear  this  limited  construction.  Phillips  had  in 
mind  a  rotational  strain  and  a  fluxional  structure,  but  his  paper  contains 
nothing  to  indicate  the  absence  of  forces  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
cleavage  planes.  He  neither  denies  nor  asserts  the  cooperation  of  such 
forces.  He  also  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  theory  was  applicable 
only  to  heterogeneous  matter,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  supposed 
that  slate  might  be  produced  from  homogeneous  substances. 

Mr  D.  Sharpe  explained  the  structure  as  due  to  the  contraction  of  rock 
in  the  line  of  pressure  and  a  partially  compensating  elongation  at  right 
angl^  to  it.  This  strain  is  one  of  two  dimensions,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  shear  (not  a  shearing  motion)  with  a  cubical  compression.  The 
fissility  produced  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  fracture  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  pressure  would  run  along  the  flattest  faces  of  the  compo- 
nent grains  and  meet  the  smallest  number  of  them.  This  explanation 
implies  that  the  mass  is  heterogeneous,  and  that  the  adhesion  between 
the  component  particles  is  smaller  than  the  cohesion  within  the  partieles.J 

Dr  H,  C.  Sorby,  to  whom  geology  owes  so  great  a  debt  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  lithological  research,  natur- 


•Brit.  Assioc.  Ad.  Scl.,  1885,  p.  813.  Mr  Hnrker's  paper  contains*  very  full  citntionHof  the  llterHture 
of  ji|»te,  nod  the  reader  who  caren  to  pursue  the  suhjoct  Ih  advised  to  consult  it.  No  attempt  \h 
in»d«  in  the  predeot  paper  to  give  a  full  bibliography. 

t  Brit.  A880C.  Rep.,  1843,  p.  61. 

JQ.  Jour  Oool.  Soc,  vol.  6, 1849,  p.  128. 
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ally  attacked  the  question  from  a  microscopical  standpoint.  He  found 
that  the  mica  of  the  slates  was  lar^jjely  concordant  with  the  cleavage  and 
referred  the  fissility  to  the  effect  of  direct  pressure  in  deflecting  mica 
scales  toward  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.* 

This  theory  is  supplementary  to  that  of  Mr  Sharpe,  and  it  is  to  the 
united  effect  of  the  flattening  and  deflection  that  slaty  cleavage  is  now 
usually  ascribed. 

Mr  A.  Laugel  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Sharpe  that  the  strain  con- 
sists of  a  simple  shear.  He  j>ointed  out  the  fact  that  in  a  simple  shear 
in  a  homogeneous  mass  the  planes  of  least  resistance  (or,  as  I  have  called 
them,  of  maximum  tangential  strain)  stand  at  an  angle  with  the  axes 
of  the  shear  dependent  upon  the  deformation.  In  the  notation  of  this 
paper  t  he  reached  the  result  tan^  w  =  BjA.  He  gave  no  proof  of  this, 
however,  and  did  not  explain  how  the  double  cleavage  implied. in  thii* 
equation  of  the  second  degree  could  be  reduced  to  the  simple  cleavage 
of  slate. t  In  my  opinion  he  was  on  the  right  path  to  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation, but  he  certainly  did  not  achieve  it. 

Professor  John  TyndalFs  famous  experiments  on  slaty  cleavage  in 
wax  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  were  published  in  1856.§ 
He  dissented  from  Sorby's  theory,  regarding  his  wax  as  homogeneoms, 
and  finding  that  the  intermixture  of  scales  rather  interfered  with  than 
promoted  cleavage.  Dr  Sorby  rei)lied  to  Tyndall,  citing  experiments  of 
his  own  on  clay  mixed  with  mica  scales  and  pointing  out  that  wax  con- 
tains prismatic  crystals ;  so  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  wax  must  be  consid- 
ered as  composed  of  elongated  elements  capable  of  re-arrangement  by 
pressure,  according  to  his  theory.] | 

Mr  Daubree  found  that  clav  without  mica  scales  when  extrudeil 
through  a  small  opening  assumes  a  schistose  structure,  the  lamination 
being  close  in  proportion  as  the  material  is  more  finely  divided.^  He 
also  obtained  evidence  of  schistose  structure  in  flint  glass,  softened  by 
heat  and  forced  through  an  opening.  In  this  case  at  least  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  resultant  structure  was  independent  of  hetero- 
geneous particles. 

Dr  Sorby  made  an  addition  to  his  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  in  1880. 
In  his  original  theory  it  was  assumed  that  the  mica  before  compression 
was  distributed  through  the  mass  without  any  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mica  scales  in  shale  are,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  the  bedding. 

*  Ed.  New  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  55,  1853,  p.  137. 

fSoe  formula  (D).  p.  33. 

JComptes  Rendus,  vol.  40,  1855,  p.  978. 

gPhil.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  1HM\  p.  37. 

II  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  12,  1856,  p.  127. 

XGC'o\.  Exp.,  1879,  p.  413. 
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In  certain  cases,  however,  he  observed  that  the  bedding  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  disturbances  due  to  the  pressure.  The  supplementary 
hypothesis  is  that  the  preliminary  effect  of  pressure  is  to  give  the  mica 
an  irregular  distribution,  the  final  effect  being  to  rearrange  the  mica 
scales  in  the  planes  of  cleavage.* 

Objections  to  the  Hypothesis  of  Heterogeneity — In  my  opinion,  there  are 
*the  gravest  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  homogeneity  of  a  rock  mass  which  has  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  force.  Neither  Tyndall  nor  Daubr^e  found  that  the  presence 
of  scales  promoted  schistosity,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  wax  employed 
by  Tyndall  may  have  consisted  largely  of  prismatic  bodies ;  but  before 
pressing  his  wax  he  softened  it,  making  these  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
groundmass,  very  plastic.  He  also  kneaded  the  mass,  so  that  the  com- 
ponent particles  must  have  welded.  Even  if  every  one  of  the  prisms  had 
assumed  a  horizontal  position,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cohesion  between  them  and  the  groundmass  of  the  wax  was  feebler  than 
that  between  the  different  portions  of  any  one  prism,  or  that  any  schis- 
tosity, at  all  approaching  slaty  cleavage,  would  have  resulted.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  Daubr^e's  experiments  on  clay. 

Dr  Sorby's  supplementary  hypothesis  is  suggestive  in  the  same  con- 
nection. All  geologists  will  grant  that  disturbances  are  sometimes  such 
as  nearly  or  quite  to  obliterate  the  bedding  of  shales,  but  none  will  assert 
that  this  is  a  condition  of  slaty  cleavage.  We  all  know  that  the  bedding 
is  often  most  distinctly  preserved  in  masses  of  roofing  slate,  and  that  the 
lamination  is  not  infrequently  fairly  regular.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to 
rae  impossible  to  contend  that  the  mica  scales  originally  concordant  with 
the  bedding  have  been  stirred  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distributed 
at  all  angles  through  the  mass.  Again,  there  are  many  somewhat  indu- 
rated shales  not  affected  by  slaty  cleavage  in  which  there  are  countless 
mica  scales,  nearly  all  of  them  concordant  with  the  bedding.  If  the  dis- 
tribution of  mica  scales  constituted  the  fissility  called  slaty  cleavage, 
such  beds  should  split  like  slate  in  the  planes  of  bedding,  8uch  beds 
are  sometimes  fissile  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cases  in  which  this  fissility 
could  be  mistaken  for  slaty  cleavage  are  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  any  are 
known.  When  rocks  split  along  their  lamination  at  all  like  slate,  geolo- 
gists expect  to  find,  and  usually  do  find,  that  the  rock  possesses  true  slaty 
cleavage  coinciding  locally  in  direction  with  the  planes  of  bedding,  but 
superinduced  upon  and  independent  of  bedding. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  Mr  Sliarpe's  theory  of  the  flattening  of  the 
rock  components.  It  affords  no  explanation  of  Professor  Tyndall's  ex- 
periments, and  were  it  correct  some  fine-grained  sandstones,  at  any  rate, 

♦Q.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvi,  1880,  p.  73. 
Xll— Btll.  Gbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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would  cleave  along  the  bedding  exactly  like  slate,  which  does  not  accord 
with  observation  * 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  theory  of  slaty  cleavage  will  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  homogeneous  matter. 

Analysis  of  Experiments. — Slaty  cleavage  has  been  produced  artificially 
in  several  different  ways.  Plastic  substances  compressed  between  rigid 
masses  exhibit  such  cleavage ;  so  too  do  plastic  masses  extruded  through  ^ 
small  openings ;  poor  qualities  of  iron  or  brass  when  drawn  to  wire  often 
show  thin  splinters,  indicating  the  presence  of  cleavage ;  metals,  pastry 
and  clay  rolled  out  into  sheets  show  similar  fissility,  and,  as  Professor  E. 
Reyer  has  pointed  out,  the  bruise  produced  on  soft  rocks  by  a  slanting 
blow  with  a  pick  exhibits  a  like  structure.! 

These  cases  seem  very  different,  but  they  must  have  common  features, 
unless,  indeed,  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  essentially  diverse  causes.  Most 
of  the  mechanical  operations  indicated  are  very  complicated,  but  their 
common  features  may  be  reduced  to  simple  terras  by  considering  a  very 
small  cubical  portion  of  the  mass  before  distortion  and  inquiring  how  it 
is  affected  by  strain. 


r  s 


FiauBB  \%.— Origin  of  Cleavage  in  Wire. 

If  one  end  of  a  wire  is  filed  to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  its  axis, 
and  the  wire  is  then  drawn  through  two  or  three  successive  holes  of  a 
draw-plate  so  that  the  flat  end  is  the  last  to  come  through,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  end  has  become  concave.  If  one  considers  a  small  cube 
in  the  undistorted  wire,  not  on  the  axis,  it  is  clear  that  this  cube  will  be 
converted  into  an  oblique  parallelo piped,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
diagram,  showing  the  wire  in  section. 

The  concentric  layers  of  the  wire  move  upon  one  another  much  like 
the  joints  of  a  telescope.  The  little  cube  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  its  height  is  diminished,  and  its  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  the 
axis  are  converted  into  acute  or  obtuse  ones.  It  is  clear  that  the  sphere 
which  might  be  inscribed  in  the  small  cube  has  been  distorted  to  an 
ellipsoid,  the  major  axis  of  which  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal as  the  strain  increases.  The  strain  is  thus  a  rotational  one,  and, 
according  to  the  theory  of  strain  set  forth  in  this  paper,  a  cleavage  should 
be  developed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

*  See  p  74. 

fTheoretische  Geologie,  1888,  p.  577. 
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If  a  bar  were  substituted  for  a  wire,  and  slots  for  the  circular  openings 
of  the  draw-plate,  the  strain  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
duced by  an  inclined  pressure  acting  on  a  rigidly  supported  cube.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  the  end  of  the  bar  would  also 
become  concave,  and  that  evidences  of  schistosity  would  appear. 

When  a  plastic  mass  is  extruded  through  a  small  opening,  whether 
circular  or  rectangular,  the  action  is  very  similar  to  that  involved  in 
drawing  wire,  excepting  that  the  external  force  is  a  pressure  instead  of  a 
tension.  The  friction  on  the  moulding  surface  delays  the  motion  of  the 
external  layers  relatively  to  the  internal  layers,  and  so-called  fluxion 
structure  results.  In  the  following  diagram  it  is  plain  that  a  cube  of  the 
plastic  mass  at  a  would  become  an  oblique  parallelopipedon  at  6.* 
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Figure  19. — Development  of  Cleavage  by  Extrusion, 

When  an  oblique  blow  is  struck  with  a  pick  the  bruise  will  manifestly 
show  a  distortion  of  a  very  small  cube  similar  to  those  already  considered. 

The  case  of  a  direct  pressure,  such  as  wa^  employed  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  seems  at  first  sight  very  different  from  the  foregoing.  To  convince 
myself  as  to  the  mechanics  of  the  matter  I  repeated  his  experiments, 
with  the  following  results :  t  A  cake  of  wax  can  be  compressed  to  less 
than  half  its  thickness  between  glass  plates  well  greased  with  a  heavy 
oil  without  bulging  of  the  edges,  as  shown  in  figure  20,  a,  6*  If  such 
cakes  are  cooled  to  — 15^  C.  they  show  no  slaty  cleavage,  but  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  split  at  an  angle  of  some  G0°,  more  or  less,  to  the  line  of 
pressure.  If  the  plates  are  not  greased,  but  only  wet  with  water,  as  in 
Tyndairs  experiments,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  bulge  along  the 

*M  D»ubr^,  in  his  G^logle  Exp^rirnentale,  records  ntrikiiiK  oxperimenta  on  thii«  mwie  of  ile- 
forniAtioD. 

fWhiUj  WAX  is  better  than  yeFlow  for  the  piirpo^o  of  thiM  experiment.  To  get  eAm parable  mnNfies 
I  ea-d  cylindrical  cakes  at  as  lo«r  a  temperature  jw  pr.ifiieabh*.  Thene  were  fooled  off  and  then 
kept  in  water  at  al>oat  40^  C.  for  an  hour  or  more.  liclow  this  temperature  the  wax  in  too  brittle  to 
moald  with  ease  or  rapidity.  The  comprewMed  eukes  were  rooled  in  ice  and  fait.  Cake>»  chilled 
withoit  preliminary  distortion  show  no  chMV.i-^e  and  »r  tlie  hammer  or  el»i>*cl,  and  eraok  wry  lik« 
fin«-grAiaed  ba«alt. 
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h'  /M  f  ^rf  f',n»ff  /  fff' *  »)  Hi '/.Of  fz-i-try  i*  -imilarto  that  of  direct 
(.r.  't^'*  ^ffffffWf/^l  -mM*  I'lf^ril  fff'fion  A  rake  of  jilartic  material  is 
r^  Iff  I  f'< 'f  If'/. I  til),  |,f»| /if»e  f /jp'' «"!  Ilk'' Hj/un;  2<^).  r,  and  an  infinitesi- 
^ff'ff  r  ffl.}'  m|  if^ffHotf  uf  Dm-  mm*-:^  m  <|i^tor't<'d  aK  in  tho  other  cases. 

I  Mf(t  '«  HM'  /<f  MM  mMm-j  nov^  )m  ttltM'li  nlnty  chravajre  has  been  pro- 
(|(f«     I  »m(M1'1mI1,       !♦♦  f*M  of  lho=in  «lMriMvc<l  the  diHtortion  attending 

(I*    .  Imiuio  hi  hI  llii' »I(<;m  MtM' Iq  mil»«lMHliHllv  tlio  Huinc.     Tlie  elementary 

'I  » 

julw  !•'  f)r»i.(t»HiMl  •♦ '  H  ^>mmIi|  Im»  I»v  h  loi'r«»  iurliiuHl  to  one  face  of  the 
,  m'..  t!  Iw  m  Ihr  mhi«.wH».  |m«»  >ii»3|a  m)m»u  nn  inlli\\il»lr  Hupport.  In  some 
i  1  .  ii^.^.  I '  I'Hi  ♦mI  »  MM  Imihl  ,  lu  ntlioiv  tlMTo  is  none.  The  splinters 
,>M  \n|i.  I  ^M  ^^1  n^-l  |^-^»u\  o,.,»M  lo  '^Umw  (IuU  (ho  I'Univago  developed  is 
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It  might  seem  as  if  the  var3ring  directions  of  pressure  detected  in  Tyn- 
dall's  experiment  were  geologically  unimportant.  Granting  that  the 
vertical,  uniform  pressure  at  first  applied  to  the  wax  is  conically  resolved, 
does  it  not  follow  that  in  orogenic  movements  also  a  similar  resolution 
occurs ;  so  that,  after  all,  slaty  cleavage  is  due  to  a  pressure  originally 
uniformly  distributed  and  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  ?  This  query 
must  receive  a  n^ative  reply. 

The  reason  why  the  pressure  in  the  experiment  is  resolved  into  a 
conical  syistem  of  forces  is  that  the  bodies  between  which  the  wax  is 
squeezed  do  not  themselves  yield  sensibly.  Thus  horizontal  relative 
motion  attended  by  friction  is  brought  about.  Were  these  bodies  as 
soft  as  the  wax,  they  too  would  extend  laterally  and  the  pressure 
would  remain  uniformly  distributed.  It  would  also  produce  no  slaty 
cleavage. 

In  orogenic  movements  there  is  seldom  any  diversity  between  the 
resistance  of  adjoining  rock  masses  approaching  the  difference  between 
plates  of  glass  and  warm  wax.  Among  rocks,  therefore,  a  direct  pressure 
wiU,  as  a  rule,  be  distributed  with  an  approach  to  uniformity,  and  there 
will  be  little  or  no  relative  motion  between  adjoining  rock  masses  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  pressure.  Hence,  also,  important  masses 
of  slate  will  not  be  produced  in  this  way. 

Perhaps  no  combination  is  entirely  wanting  in  mechanical  geology. 
In  artificial  cuttings,  clay  beds  underlying  harder  materials  have  been 
known  to  be  squeezed  out  laterally,  and  these  masses  must  have  been 
affected  like  the  wax  in  Tyndall's  experiment ;  but  this  case  scarcely 
forms  an  important  exception. 

In  most  cases  of  the  geological  occurrence  of  slate  there  is  little  direct 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  formation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ex- 
periments are  of  so  much  value.  Sometimes,  however,  the  method  of 
formation  of  natural  slate  is  clear.  I  refer  especially  to  the  slaty  selvedges 
which  are  not  infrequently  seen  bounding  small  faults  in  granite  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  secondary  action  on 
ruptured  rock.  No  geologist  can  doubt  that  these  selvedges  are  produced 
by  the  inclined  pressure  attending  faulting,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
distortion  of  an  elementary  cube  would  be  exactly  that  which  so  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  artificial  production  of  slaty  cleavage.  Thus,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  natural  slate  is  produced  by  the  same  means  which 
are  employed  in  producino;  artificial  slate. 

Behavior  of  included  Grit  Beds  and  FossHh. — The  theory  that  slate  is 
produced  by  a  uniformly  distributed  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  such  as  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  existed  in  TyndalPs 
experiment,  implies  that  the  strain  ellipsoid  is  an  oblate  figure  of  revolu- 
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tuHi.     In  such  a  &late  a  dyt^'il  which  lay  in  the  cleara^rt*  jjlanevoulJ 
-iiiui*ly  ha  tluttoucd.     From  the  <>lft<errel  fii'n  thai  f(^;*pdl^  are  frequently, 
^hiiU^h  not  ahv a Vrt,  relatively  eloii;rat*-*i  t-»  a  ?*'n<i'*»lt^  dejrree  in  onedirw- 
tiou  in  the  cleava>;o  plane,  Mr  Sharjie  iuft-rrt* i  laleral  coafineiiient  aMrell 
an  vertical  i»rc>aiire. 

i  )n  the  theory  of  ineline<l  pressure,  a  f  *-^il  v.iojd  alwayj;  he  elongate! 
in  the  direction  of  the  ^rain  of  the  i^lat*-  aii-l  v  iiitracte*i  atTo?^^  the  gT»iD 
in  the  cleavage  plane,  excepti!iji  when  thr  }»rt-^<ure  made  no  amrle  with 
tlic  lixctl  plane.     A  Mtill  ^rt-'^t**'' *'l*'n:rjiti' 'ii,  b  'Wt'Vt»r.  would  tai^e  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  eUi|»^M<l  axi-.  <*iLlit*d  A  in  tlli^  i«af»er,  which 
in  ;it  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  mak*:^  a  larijr  anirle  with  the  cleavace 
i>lanc.      That  'tuch  di«torti<»n4  do  exi^t  I  havt-  'Mnrince<i  mvself  bv  the 
t'\;uuinatioii  t»f  •ipctimeiLH,  hut  I  have  not  Lad  an  opjH>rtunity  of  examin- 
ing any  largt-  <»)lh*t'ti(tn  of  fori-iU  from  -lute-*  whh  reference  to  this  i>oint 
The  nlatiinn  «»f  hedn  of  hard  grit  o<^*arrin£  in  slate  l^eax  a  close  rela- 
tiini  to  tlu>-f  of  fi)-*-»iU.     If  *iuch  a  \nA  wt*re  l»*»undt->i  hy  sxirh/oes  parallel 
«.»  the  plaiir  ./  V  f«>r  .1  li),  the  Inrl  wouM  l»t*have  either  to  a  vertical  or  to 
iit  iiK-lintMl  pi r-^ II re  ill  an  inde|MMident  mass.     On  the  currently  accepted 
'lu.»rv  it  Would  dcviloo  a  horizontal  cleava:re.     Chi  the  theorv  of  inclined 
i-ii     J I  u*  It  Would  <hvtloj»  a  cleavage  in  a  dire^-tion  Wtween  that  of  the 
MM  .  uir  ami  that  of  the  hxed  plane:  and  thi>  would  nearlv  coincide 
v\.th  tin  '  lta\aj<*  ol  the  nurrouudiiig^  !i*tft^r  ma**?,  l>eoause  the  direction 
,.  ,  1.  n  I  '    In  *  mar  that  of  C4>n-tant  dire'/tion  and  changes  hut  little 
i-iMM-     ii.iiu      'I  hr  iu»aller  the  anzle  which  the  ft»rce  makes  with  the 
,.  ^    I    ii|»|.<.it,  Iht  -riialhr  W(iuld  the  divenri-nce  in  the  two  cleavages  be. 
,1,  j.       «)i«    produ'id  when  a  grit  l»e*i  cuic*  the  cleavage  across  the 
,  ,  u   Mm   |.I  ui«   ol  th<i  rhuvage  in  the  slate  and  the  surface  of  the  grit 
,    I  Ml  it  Ml.    in  a-  ule  angh'.     The  grit  is  a  hanler  material  than  the  slate. 
Ml,,    (h  ,>.»  .    d<  vj-lopi'd  in  the  irrit  maki*s  a  larger  angle  with  the 

1  liii     th  m  tl  doi  -  in  the  hlate. 

I  ,    ,     ,1  I.. I  -h  |»*  u^^ording  to  the  theory  of  inclined  pressure  one 

,n  ,d.  I    ih'    ( l(  riantary  ntres-es  s^-parately.     It  has  l>een  shown 

,  It,.     I,    ,,  Miihi   pla IK' yy  ^' does  not  tentl  t4>  pnxluce  relative  motion 

,1,      I    ,,  .  Om<  niav  there  frirc^upjHtM.*  the  St  rt^<,  minus  this  shear, 

,,.,,i,,»|  tw  Mk    fork  lir-<t,  and  this  shear  to  <"ome  into  action  later. 

'  '   ,/  ,.  ,,,'    •  nti  a  ciihe  in  the  v  z  plane,  with  a  layer  of  harder 

,    ,1  |.,     ,,.    .|,.i //ihaliy  tlirouizh  it.     If  a  slu^r  and  a  shearing  motion 

,,  II,     /  //  plane  are  impre^^eil  upon  this  mass,  hoth  portions 

II    II  ,,n  Mil  dy,  hecause  if  the  force  were  insufficient  to  strain 

.   thM  wot dd  protect  the  surrounding  mass  from  the  actioa 

1 1'  II'  f  llo-c  Htrains  would  pnKluce  in  hoth  masses  a  cleav- 

.,1   A  hi*  It  on  the  y  z  plane  would  he  parallel  to  o  z,  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  mass  would  be  that  shown  in  figure  22,  6,  where 
the  fine  horizontal  lines  represent  mere  cleavage,  not  partings.  Now  let 
the  final  shear  at  right  angles  to  the  x  y  plane  be  applied.  It  will  elon- 
gate the  mass  in  the  direction  o  z  and  contract  it  in  the  direction  o  y.  But 
since  the  more  rigid  layer  yields  to  this  stress  less  freely  than  that  in 
which  it  is  imbedded,  the  grit  bed  will  rotate  more  nearly  as  if  it  were  a 
rigid  mass,  and  will  assume  such  a  position  as  is  shown  in  figure  22,  c- 
In  short,  the  hard  layer  will  be  deflected  in  just  the  same  way  that  an 
imbedded  scale  of  mica  parallel  to  it  would  be  deflected.  Thus  the 
cleavage  in  the  hard  layer  will  not  be  parallel  to  that  in  the  adjoining 
mass  and  will  form  a  larger  angle  to  the  bed  planes. 

It  thus  seems  sufficient  to  suppose  the  grit  bed  to  have  a  greater  coef- 
ficient of  rigidity  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  steps.* 

•Dr  Sorby'p  theory  of  thia  phenomenon,  a«  ntated  by  Mr  Hftrker,  is  as  follows:  "Since  the  grit 
yields  less  than  the  slate  to  the  oompresnive  force,  the  total  yoiurainal  comprei^sion  is  greater  for 
the  ftJate  than  for  the  grit.  But  near  the  Junction  of  the  two  rocks  the  ciiange  of  dimensions  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  must  be  the  same  for  both.  Consequently,  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicalar  to  the  bedding,  the  slate  undergoes  a  less  expansion  (or  greater  compression)  than  the 
grit;  and  the  cleavage  planes,  which  are  in  each  rock  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
comproasion,  will  therefore  be  less  inclined  to  the  bedding  in  the  slate  than  they  are  in  the  grit.** 

Thia  ia  a  very  ingenious  explanation,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  it  is  sound. 
It  depends  primarily  upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  cubical  condensation  is  involved  in  the 
prodaction  of  slate.  This  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  when  slaty  cleavage  is  produced 
in  moist  clay  or  wax,  for  such  substances  are  probably  compressible  only  to  a  very  minute  extent. 
It  also  implies  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  cubical  compressibility  of  the  grit 
and  the  shale.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  difference  exists.  The  difference 
in  hardness  does  not  imply  such  a  relation,  for  cast  iron,  though  so  much  harder  than  gold,  is 
nearly  three  times  as  compressible  ;  but  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  relations  of  compressibility 
are  those  demanded,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  means  is  provided  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  force 
in  the  manner  required  by  Sorby's  theory  of  cleavage. 

One  may  suppose  a  cubical  portion  of  a  rock  mass  to  undergo  the  pressure  needful  to  develop 
■laty  cleavage  without  change  of  volume,  and  that  cubical  contraction  takes  place  subsequently.  If 
the  mass  contains  a  stratum  of  smaller  compressibility  than  the  remainder,  the  cleavage  on  the 
theory  now  under  consideration  would  be  perjjendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  throughout 
the  ma^ s  before  cubical  contraction  occurred.  In  this  stage  the  mass  would  have  the  appearance 
of  figure  22,  6.  The  effect  of  the  shrinkage  would  then  be  to  deflect  the  slaty  laminsB  close  to  the 
contact  in  curves  with  points  of  inflection  at  the  contact,  but  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  contact  unchanged.  The  appearance  after  cubical  contraction  would 
wonid  then  resemble  that  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram : 


Figure  21. — Effects  of  Compressibility. 

But  this  does  not  represent  the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for;  so  that  although  the  hypothesis 
of  varying  cubical  compression  would  explain  a  change  of  direction  in  the  surfaces  of  cleavage  at 
the  contact  with  a  gritty  bed,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  account  for  stops. 
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note  the  existence  of  this  elongation  does  not  seem  to  me  fatal  t^  the 
theory.-  Many  observers  have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  elonga- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  slate,  while  few,  if  any,  of  them 
appear  to  have  sought  for  another  direction  of  elongation  not  in  the  plane 
of  cleavage. 

The  theory  here  advanced  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  on  some 
of  the  best-established  facts  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  connecting 
cleavage  in  the  most  intimate  and  definite  manner  with  schistosity,  joint- 
ing, faulting,  and  systems  of  fissures.  It  also  exhil)it8  the  cleavage  of 
slate  and  the  master  joints,  which  usually  intersect  the  cleavage  planes 
at  very  large  angles,  as  two  features  of  a  single  strain. 

Neither  Hooke's  law  nor  any  other  exterpolated  generalization  has 
been  employed  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  slaty  struc- 
ture. Poisson's  hypothetical  solid  was  assumed  only  in  an  example 
in  order  that  the  formulas  might  receive  a  numerical  and  geometrical 
iUustration. 

Summary. 

The  studies  here  presented  are  an  outgrowth  of  field-work  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California.  That  range  is  intersected  by  faults,  joints,  schis- 
tose and  slaty  cleavages  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
to  the  inch,  their  average  separation  would  be  for  the  most  part  micro- 
tscopic.  In  many  areas  these  dynamic  manifestations  are  very  systematic. 
Such  of  them  as  can  be  considered  as  concomitants  of  infinitesimal 
strain  have  been  treated  in  a  former  paper.  In  a  great  proportion 
of  cases,  however,  the  strains  have  been  finite.  Only  such  areas  are 
here  considered  as  may  be  regarded  as  uniformly  affected  by  finite 
strains. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  finite  strain  is  considered  from  a 
purely  kinematical  standpoint.  The  subject  is  treated  rather  fully  be- 
cause, for  the  purpose  in  hand,  it  is  needful  to  take  an  extended  view 
of  the  possibilities.  The  most  important  topic  Is  that  of  the  planes  of 
maximum  tangential  strain  and  the  manner  in  which  they  range  rela- 
tively to  the  material  of  a  solid  which  is  undergoing  strain. 

The  relations  of  stress  to  strain  are  next  sketched,  the  nature  of  a 
finite  shear  is  elucidated,  and  Hooke's  law  is  examined.  Hooke's  law 
is  shown  to  differ  from  the  statement  that  "  stress  is  proportional  to 
strain"  when  the  deformations  are  finite.  Viscosity,  flow,  plasticity, 
ductility  and  rupture  are  defined,  and  tbe  relation  of  plastic  solids  to 
fluids  is  explained. 

XIII— Boll.  Gbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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and  the  existence  of  undistributed  faults  are  shown  to  arise  in  particular 
cases  of  the  formula.  This  formula  is  applicable  only  when  the  rupture 
i«  not  brought  about  by  a  very  rapid  strain.  When  the  strain  is  impul- 
sive it  is  shown  that  the  interference  of  vibrations  attending  rupture 
may  cause  further  parallel  ruptures.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  thick 
'^lates  and  flags  may  possibly  be  due  to  plastic  deformation  attended  by 
vibrations. 

As  jointing  has  been  referred  to  tensile  stress,  rupture  through  tension 
is  discussed.  It  is  shown  that  curved  or  broken  lines,  and  not  plane 
partings,  must  result ;  and  the  columnar  structure  of  lavas  receives  a 
seemingly  sufficient  explanation. 

The  last  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  review  of  the  theories 
and  observations  on  jointing  and  slaty  cleavage.  It  is  maintained  that 
joints  are  always  attended  by  macroscopic  or  microscopic  faults,  and  that 
they  are  closely  allied  to  slaty  cleavage.  The  ascription  of  slaty  struc- 
ture to  the  presence  of  deflected  mica  scales  and  flattened  particles  is 
pronounced  unsatisfactory.  Glass,  wax  and  other  substances  in  which 
slaty  cleavage  has  been  artificially  produced  can  hardly  owe  their  cleavage 
to  such  a  distribution  of  flat  particles,  while  sedimentary  rocks  in  which 
the  flat  particles  are  mostly  parallel  to  the  bedding  do  not  show  slaty 
cleavage. 

Analysis  of  certain  well-known  experiments  and  of  some  made  for 
this  paper  shows  that  artificial  slaty  cleavage  is  always  attended  by  rota- 
tional strains,  such  as  those  to  which  slaty  cleavage  is  ascribed  above. 
The  theory  of  this  paper  (that  slate  is  due  to  pressures  inclined  at  small 
angles  to  the  cleavage  plane  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of 
the  slate)  is  shown  to  account  for  grain, "  side  "  and  "  end,"  for  elongation 
of  fossils  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  contraction  in  the  cleavage  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain,  and  for  master  joints  which  intersect 
the  cleavage  plane  along  the  grain  and  make  a  large  angle  with  this 
plane. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  jointing,  schis- 
tosity  and  slaty  cleavage  all  imply  relative  movement,  and  are  thus  as 
truly  orogenic  as  faults  of  notable  throw.  They  may  all  be  regarded  as 
orogenically  equivalent  to  distributed  faults.  The  great  number  of  joints 
and  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  compensates  for  the  minute  movement  on 
each,  and  the  sum  of  their  effects  is  probably  at  least  as  important  as 
that  of  the  less  numerous  faults  of  sensible  throw. 

In  the  light  of  this  conclusion  it  appears  that  if  one  could  reproduce 
the  orogenic  history  of  the  Hierra  in  a  moderate  interval  of  time  on  a 
model  made  to  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  the  inch,  it  would  seem  to  yield 
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Introduction. 

The  discovery  in  commercial  quantities  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  the 
Trenton  limestones  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  led  to  the  drilling  of  numerous 
test-wells  in  other  states  that  were  underlain  by  this  formation.  The 
attention  of  prospectors  was  early  directed  to  New  York  state  as  a  promis- 
ing field,  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  a  test-well  was  drilled  in  central  New 
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BINGHAMTON    WELL   AND   SKCTION.  93 

section  from  the  Hamilton  stage  up  into  the  Upper  Catskill  has  been 
well  described  by  Professor  H.  S.  Williams.* 

The  Binghamton  well  was  drilled  during  the  fall  of  1887  and  the  winter 
of  1888  by  Mr  G.  M.  Kepler,  superintendent  of  the  East  Pennsylvania 
Oil  and  Gas  company,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  a  series  of 
specimens  illustrating  its  geologic  section,  as  well  as  to  the  driller,  Mr  C. 
W.  Henderson,  for  valuable  information  in  reference  to  this  well. 

SECTION   OF  WELL   AT   BINGHAMTON,   NEW   YORK. 

Approximate  altitude^  9Jfi  JecL 

Depth,    Thickness.^  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Fe«t.  Feet. 

50  100       Bluish  gray  argillaceous  shale Chemung  and  Portage.t 

150  100       Grayer  and  more  arenaceous "  " 

250  100       Blufsh  argillaceous  shale "  " 

350  200       Bluish  finely. arenaceous  shale "  ** 

550          150       (rrayish  and  blue  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous shales "  ** 

700  50       Grayish    finely  arenaceous    chips,  with 

fragments  of  fossils  and  calcite  crystals .  "  " 

750  50       Grayish  arenaceous  shale "  ** 

800  50       .Arenaceous    and  somewhat  calcareous; 

some  of  the  chips  have  a  brownish-retl 
tint 


•Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxiv,  1886,  Chart  of  "Meridional  Sections  of  the  Upper  De- 
vonian Deposits  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,"  section  no.  ix. 

t  From  this  well  samples  of  the  drillings  were  saved  from  each  additional  fifty  feet  of  depth ; 
eoDsequeDtly  it  does  not  follow  that  each  lithoiogic  zone  has  the  exact  thickness  assigned  to  it  in 
this  colamn. 

Jlo  this  well-record  it  is  imposKible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  the  Chemung  and  Portage 
stages;  therefore  the  rocks  composing  them  are  classed  together  under  the  heading  of  Chemung 
and  Portage.  The  Portage  stage  might  be  divided  into  Upper  Portage,  Oneonta  sandstone  and 
Lower  Portage.  The  above  division  of  the  Portage  would  agree  in  a  general  way  with  that  of  Dr 
H.  S  Williams  as  shown  on  seotion  ix  (Chenango)  of  hix  "  Meridional  sections  of  the  Upper  Devon- 
ian of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio"  ^Proc.  Am.  Asxoc.  Adv.  Sci ,  vol  xxxiv).  In  discussing 
the  **  classification  of  the  geologic  deposits"  the  Professor  wrote :  "The(-at8kill  deposits  [Oneonta 
sandstone]  of  Chenango  and  UtHCgo  counties  are  intrinsically  not  distinguishable  from  the  upper 
stage  of  the  Catskill,  but  appear  at  a  lower  position  stratigraphically  in  the  interval  occupied  by 
the  *  Ithaca  group '  of  the  Cayuga  section  and  by  the  middle  part  of  the  Portage  group  of  the 
Genesee  section  "  (ibid.,  p.  234).  Also,  "  the  interval  occupied  in  the  Cienesoe  section  by  the  typical 
Portage  fauna  is  ...  in  the  Chenango  and  Tnadilla  section  .  .  .  filled  by  a  preliminary; 
stage  of  the  Catskill  [Oneonta  sandstone]"  (ibid  ,  p.  SI'.)* 

Professor  Hall  in  18S5said:  "The  Oneonta  sandstone  in  Otsego  and  Chenango  counties  is  suc- 
ceeded directly  by  strata  bearing  fossils  of  Chemung  age,"  and  his  correlation  of  the  Upper  De- 
vonian was  as  follows : 

"Catskill  group. 

Chemung  group. 

Oneonta  i  Jl^rtaK;'  Kroup. 

I  Hamilton  (upper). 

Hamilton  group  " 

(Qeol.  Surv.  N.  Y.,  Palaeontology,  vol.  v,  pt.  i,  Lamellibranchiata,  ii,  p.  518). 
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Depth,   Thickness,  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

850  50       Blue  arenaceous  shale Chemung  and  Portage. 

900         100       Arenaceous  chips,  which  are  mainly  of  a 

hrownish-red  color,  a  few  gray  ones. . .  *'  " 

1,000         200       Dark  gray  arenaceous  shale.   (The  sample 

from  1,150  feet  is  similar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Norwich  well) 

1,200         350       Bluish  argillaceous  shale 

1,550         400       Mainly  gray  to  bluish  arenaceous  shale ; 

some  dark  gray  argillaceous  shale 

1,950  50       Fine  chips  of  brownish-gray  finely  arena- 

ceous material ;  slight  effervescence . . . 

2,000  50       Light  gray  finely  arenaceous  sandstone  (?) 

2,050.  200  Bluish  argillaceous  shale  with  some  arena- 
ceous chips ;  streak  white,  non-calcare- 
ous    Place  of  Genesee  ? 

2,250  50  Very  fine  dark  blue  chips,  which  imme- 
diately effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl 
and  are  evidently  from  a  strongly  cal- 
careous stratum;  possibly  the  Tully 
limestone Tully  ? 

2,300  50       Blackish    argillaceous    shale,  somewhat 

calcareous ;  streak  brown,  like  Hamil- 
ton  Hamilton  ? 

2,350  50       Gray  argillaceous  shale;    streak  white, 

strongly  calcareous Hamilton. 

2,400  150       Gray    argillaceous    slightly    arenaceous 

shale ;  streak  white 

2,550  50       Grayish  arenaceous  sandstone  and  blue 

argillaceous  shale,  strongly  calcareous ; 
fragments  of  fossils,  one  Spirifera  ? 

2,600         400       Grayish    and    bluish    argillaceous    and 

arenaceous  shales  and  sandstone  (?)...  " 

3,000  117       Gray  arenaceous  chips  with  fragments  of 

fossils  and  calcite  crystals 

3,117  Dark  gray  arenaceous  chips  which  are 

strongly  calcareous.    Bottom  of  well. . 


« 


u 


u 
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Norwich  Well  and  Section. — The  next  well-record  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  one  drilled  near  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  about  thirty-five 
miles  north  northeast  of  Binghamton.  The  well  was  drilled  by  Mr  A.  W. 
McQueen  in  1887-'88,  who  kindly  favored  me  with  its  record  and  a  set 
of  samples.  Natural  gas  was  found  at  various  horizons  down  to  1,200 
feet,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  would  burn  but  a  few  hours 
before  being  exhausted. 
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SECTION  OF  THE   NORWICH  WELL. 


Approximate  altitude,  1,000  feet. 

DepUt.    Tkiekneu.  Kind  of  rock,  FormaHon. 

r^et.  Feet 

50  25      Dark  gray  or  bluisb-^^ray  arenaceous  ghale, 

non-calcareous Oneonta  of  Conrad. 

75  50       Mostly  argillaceous  shale,  but  part  of  the 

chips  are  from  a  fossiliferous  layer  which 

contains  Spirifera  mesacodaliSf  Hall  (?) Portage. 

125  50       Bluish  gray  arenaceous  chips ** 

175  75       Chips,  very  j&ne,  and  of  a  dull  gray  color, 

non-calcareous ;  "  Sherburne  sandstone  " .  " 

250  200       Dark  gray  and  greenish  gray  argillaceous 

and  arenaceous  shales ;  "  fresh  water  and 

gas  at  384  feet " " 

450  170       Bluish    argillaceous   shale,  non-calcareous; 

probably  Hamilton Hamilton  (?). 

630           65       Gray  shale,  quite  calcareous  and  rather  arena- 
ceous, with  mica ;  must  be  Hamilton Hamilton. 

685  190       Lithology  same  as  above,  slightly  calcareous, 

"  gas  pocket "  of  driller " 

875          585       Dark  gray  arenaceous  shale,  slightly  calcare- 
ous ;  fossils  at  1,020  feet " 

1,460  190       Bluish  argillaceous  shale,  quite  calcareous, 

fossils ;  Chorutes  scUula,  Hall  (?)  *• 

UHoO         400       Dark  gray  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales  ** 

2jtX)  185       Very  dark  blue  to  blackish  shale;   streak 

white,  non-calcareous " 

2.235  99       Very  dark  almost  black  argillaceous  shale 

with  brownish  white  streak,  non-calcare- 
ous ;  Marcellus  shale  or  black  band  in  the 

Hamilton Marcellus  (?). 

tJSH  Black    argillaceous    shale,    non-calcareous, 

brown  streak  ;  true  Marcellus.    Bottom  of 
well Marcellus. 

This  well  begins  in  the  Lower  Portage,  Oneonta  group  of  Conrad  or 
the  Paracyclaa  lirata  siSLge  of  the  Hamilton  fauna,  as  named  by  Dr  H.  S. 
Williams,*  and  terminates  in  the  Marcellus.  The  Hamilton  is  shown  to 
have  a  probable  thickness  of  from  1,615  to  1,785  feet,  which  is  the  most 
important  fact  furnished  by  the  record  of  this  well. 

M(jrri»viUe  Well  and  Section. — In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1887  the 
first  test-well  was  drilled  in  central  New  York  at  Eagleville,  about  one 
mile  south  of  Morrisville,  Madison  county,  and  twenty-five  miles  slightly 

♦See  Prosser  In  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  AUv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi,  18«7,  p.  210. 
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DepUu    Thicknew.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

1,179  36  Bluish-gray  marlite,  which  is  quite  cal- 
careous      Onondaga  Salt  group. 

1^5  44       Dark  gray  to  drab  impure  limestone  or 

marlite;  effervesces  strongly  in  cold 
HCl 

1;250  41       Dark  gray  to  drab  marlites  mixed  with  "  " 

crystals  of  salt.  The  driller  reported 
10  to  12  feet  of  rock-salt  at  1,259  feet ; 
also  chocolate  and  green  shales 

1^300  100       Chocolate  and  green  variegated  marls, 

with  a  little  bluish  shale " 

1,400  60  Mostly  chocolate  shale,  with  an  occa- 
sional green  and  blue  chip 

1,460  105       Mostly  green  and  bluish  marls,  w  ith  an 

occasional  red  chip 

1,565  225       Clear  red  shale,  with  an  occasional  green 

chip 

1,790  25       Blue  argillaceous  shale,  slightly  calcare- 

ous ;  small  amount  of  salt  from  evap- 
oration about  the  cork  of  the  vial ...  " 

1,815  5  Drab  gray  Hmestone  or  marlite ;  effer- 
vesces readily  in  cold  HCl,  but  leaves 
a  large  residue;  salt  as  in  sample 
above "  " 

1320  54  Dark  blue  argillaceous  shale  and  mar- 
lite  

1,874  15       Dark  blue  limestone,  which  has  a  strong 

effervescence  in  cold  HCl "  " 

lj889  The  last  sample,  from  1,889  feet,  is  partly 

limestone,  but  contains  more  blue 
argillaceous  shale.  Bottom  of  the 
well  in  the  Onondaga  Salt  group*. . . 
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Chitlenango  Well  and  Section. — A  well  which  has  furnished  an  important 
section  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  was  drilled  durin^j:  the  first  half  of 
1890,  at  Chittenango,  Madison  county.  Mr  F.  W.  Lamphcre,  of  that  vil- 
lage, carefiilly  preserved  a  complete  set  of  samples  from  this  well,  with 
an  accurate  record  of  their  depths,  w^hich  eventually  reached  me  for  ex- 
amination.   Chittenango  is  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Morrisville, 


•In  the  prcllminftry  record  of  this  well  it  was  reported  that  possibly  the  Ningara  was  reached  at 
l,iWG  feet  »nd  the  Clinton  at  1,874  feet  (Proe,  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci ,  vol.  xx.xvi,  pp.  2»>8-209).  A  com- 
pariM>n  of  the  samples  ftom  this  well  with  those  of  the  Chiftenango  and  other  wells  (>onvince8  me 
that  the  Morrisville  well  did  not  reach  the  Clinton  f«tage,  but  probably  ceased  near  the  bottom  of 
the  CHiontlRKH  Salt  gronp.  The  driller  at  1,880  feet  reported  the  Clinton  iron  ore  and  stated  that 
"sUxht  impressions  ofjenticular  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  oval  and  appurouily  of  a  con- 
cretionary nature,  were  seen."  It  is  probable  that  some  other  substance  must  have  been  considered 
Iron  oTf,  a»  the  Mimples  from  1,871)  feet  and  1,884  feet  do  not  indicat^^  its  presence. 
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and  the  well  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  village,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Chittenango  creek.  The  Chittenango  station  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  is  417  feet  above  tide,  and,  baro- 
metrically, the  mouth  of  the  well  is  about  27  feet  higher,  making  the 
altitude  approximately  444  feet  above  tide.  Natural  gas  in  small  quan- 
tities was  obtained  at  several  horizons.  A  little  gas  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  950  feet  in  the  Medina.  The  largest  amount  occurred  in  the 
Trenton  limestone  at  a  depth  of  2,651  feet,  but  gas  was  reached  at  2,690, 
2,875, 2.884  and  2,904  feet.  At  first,  after  being  closed  for  thirty  minutes, 
there  was  a  sufficient  volume  of  gas  to  produce  a  pressure  of  25  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  but  by  the  middle  of  August,  1890,  it  had  decreased 
to  12  pounds. 

SECTION   OF  THE  CHITTENANGO  WELL.* 

Approximate  altitude^  444^/^^^  above  tide. 

Depth,    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

182  24       Bluish  and  grayish  chips  mixed  with 

reddish  dirt Drift  (?). 

206  179       Bluish  marlite,  which  effervesces  quite 

strongly  in  cold  HCl " 

385  5       Mostly  chocolate-red  marlite  with  some 

greenish  and  a  few  gypsum  chips Onondaga  Salt  group. 

390  10       Bluish    marlite    with    some    red    and 

green  shale ••  " 

400  34       Clear  reddish-chocolate  shale  with  just 

'  a  few  green  chips •*  " 

434  11       Mottled  chocolate  and  green  shales 

445  16       Green  shale  with  a  few  reddish  chips. . 

461  54       Dark  gray  and  bluish-gray  limestone, 

which  effervesces  rather  slowly  at 
first  in  cold  HCl,  but  becomes  strong 
on  standing.  The  samples  leave  a 
considerable  residue.  Occasionally 
some  red  and  green  chips ;  at  500  feet 
grains  of  salt 

515  52       Bluish-gray  and  bluish-black  limestone 

with  some  pinkish  cWps ;  strong  effer- 
vescence in  cold  HCl Niagara  (?). 

567  33  Green  argillaceous  shale,  generally  non- 
calcareous  . .  f Clinton. 

600  44  Bluish-gray  shale,  which  is  slightly  cal- 
careous and  arenaceous " 


•The  record  of  this  well  is  based  upon  a  set  of  specimens  purchased  by  the  United  States  'ieo- 
logical  Survey  and  now  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museun). 


CHITTENANGO   WELL  AND  SECTION.  99 

Dfpth,    Thichneu.  Kind  of  rock.  Formaiion, 

Feet.  Feet 

644  11       Dark  gray  and  rather  pinkish  chips, 

which  effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl 
and  contain  hematite  iron  ore ;  some 
greenish,  aigillaceoos,  non-calcareous 
shale Clinton  "  iron-ore  bed." 

655  225       Green  argillaceous  shale,  non-calcare- 

ous ;  brachiopod  shells  at  800  feet. . .     Clinton. 

880  10       Greenish  to  greenish-gray  chips,  not  so 

argillaceous  and  scarcely  calcareous ; 
a  few  reddish  chips  like  iron  ore " 

800  12       Greenish  quartzitic  chips  mixed  with 

green  argillaceous  shale ;  a  good  many 
white,  vitreous,  angular  chips  that  are 
apparently  quartz  grains Medina. 

902  4       Mainly  chocolate-red    chips  of  sand- 

stone (?)  mixed  with   white   quartz 

grains "  Gray  band  "  (?)  of  Me- 
dina. 
906            48      Greenish  argillaceous  shale  and  sand- 
stone  mixed    with    white    vitreous 

grains  of  quartz Medina. 

954  456      Mainly  brownish -red  quartzose  sand- 

stone, with  some  greenish-gray  sand- 
stone and  aigillaceous  green  shale ...  " 
1,410          107       Greenish-gray  quartzose  sandstone, with 

some  bluish  shale Oswego  sandstone. 

1,517  640       Mainly  blue   argillaceous  shale,  with 

some  bluish-gray  arenaceous  shale  or 

sandstone Lorraine   or    H  u  d^s  o  n 

shale. 
2,157  233       Blackish    argillaceous    shale ;    streak 

slightly  brownish Utica  shale. 

2.300  60       Blackish  argillaceous  shale,  with  brown 

streak,  but  mainly  gray  calcareous 
chips ;  at  about  the  top  of  the  Trenton 
limestone "         •* 

2,450  50       Clear  sample  of  dark  blue  limestone; 

strong  effervescence  in  cold  HCl; 
undoubted  Trenton Trenton  limestone. 

2,500  390       Dark  gray  and  light  gray  limestone, 

with  some  dark  blue  limestone, 
strongly  calcareous ;  fossils,  brachio- 
pods  (Orthis  ?),  at  2,600  feet ;  brachio- 
pods  at  2,710  feet Trenton. 

2,890  88       Moderately  dark  gray  limestone ;  fair 

effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  but  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  non-calcare- 
ous material  (argillaceous?) 

XV— Bci.i«  OkoIm  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4   1892. 
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100  C.   8.   PROSSER — DEVONIAN   AND  SILURIAN   ROCKS. 

Depth,    TkicknuB,  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

2^8  48 J     Lightish    gray,  with  some  dark    gray 

magnesian  limestone;  effervescenoe 
very  slight  in  cold  HCl,  but  becomes 
strong  on  heating Trenton. 

3,026J  Bottom  of  well. 

The  well  begins  in  the  colored  marls  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  group,  and 
reaches  the  Clinton  at  a  depth  of  567  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  this  well  is  as  follows :  Clinton,  323  feet ;  Oneida  con- 
glomerate, 12  feet;  Medina  sandstone,  508  feet;  Oswego  sandstone,  107 
feet;  Ix)rraine  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Hudson  series,  640  feet; 
Utica  shale,  233  feet,  and  penetrates  the  Trenton  limestone  to  a  depth 
of  636  i  feet. 

Utica  (Globe  Woolen  Mills)  Well  and  Section. — A  well  was  drilled  by  the 
GIoIdc  woolen  mills  to  the  depth  of  1,720  feet  in  the  city  of  Utica,  near 
the  level  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  samples  were  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  for  study  by  Mr  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  This  well  is  about  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Chittenango 
and  twenty-five  northeast  of  Morris ville. 

SKCTION   OF  THE  GLOBE  WOOLEN    MILLS   WELL  AT   UTICA,  NEW   YORK. 

Approximate  altitude ^  4^8  feet. 

Depth.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  Formatwn. 

Feet.  Feet. 

370         200       Clear,  black  argillaceous  shale  with  brownish 

streak,  slightly  calcareous Utica  shale. 

570         330       Dark  blue  limestone ;  strong  eflfervescence  in 

cold  HCl ;  fragments  of  fossils  at  650,  810 
and  850  feet ;  fragments  of  brachiopods  at 

730, 750,  790  and  830  feet Trenton  limestone. 

900  180       Drab  to  bluish -gray  massive  limestone,  which 

effervesces  strongly  in  cold  HCl,  and  light 
gray,  glistening  limestone,  which  does  not 
effervesce  strongly  in  cold  HCl "  " 

1,080  180  Light  gray  powder,  which  is  strongly  calcare- 
ous; veiy  marked  effervescence  in  cold 
HCl Calciferous  (?). 

1,260  140       Slightly    brownish-gray    sample,  composed 

largely  of  white  vitreous  quartz  grains  with 
some  mica  grains ;  non-calcareous Calciferous. 

1,400         320       Mainly  light  gray  samples,  composed  chiefly 

of  white  or  vitreous  quartz  grains ;  some 
are  of  slightly  brownish  color,  and  part  of 
the  samples  are  quite  badly  iron-stained. .     Potsdam  (?). 

1,720  Bottom  of  well. 


Ikpth. 

ThichneiB, 

Fe«t 

Fefet. 

90 

90 

710 

800 

350 
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Campbell  Wdl  and  Section. — Very  interesting  for  comparison  with  this 
well  is  the  record  of  the  Campbell  well,  three  miles  west  of  Utica,  which 
was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  2,250  feet.  This  well  was  described  by  Mr 
Charles  D.  Walcott  in  August,  1887,*  and  through  his  courtesy  the 
writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  set  of  samples  saved  from 
it.  The  record  of  this  well  as  reported  by  Mr  Walcott  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

^SECTION   OF  THE   CAMPBELL  WELL   NEAR   UTICA,  NEW   YORK. 

Formation. 

Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson  group. 
Utica  shale. 
Trenton  limestone. 

Gap  of  180  feet  between  the  Trenton  and  Caleiferous,  100  feet  of 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  Caleiferous,  which  would  make 
the  top  of  the  Caleiferous  at  about  1,230  feet. 
1,X10         260       Caleiferous  and  arenaceous  strata,  260  feet ;  Caleiferous  in  all  about 

360  feet  in  thickness. 
1,590  410       Potedam. 

2,000  100  -f-  Pre-Cambrian  and  Archean. 

2,100^ 

The  careful  study  of  the  Campbell  well  record  and  specimens  has  fur- 
nished much  assistance  in  interpreting  the  record  of  the  Utica  well.  The 
top  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  570  feet  in  the 
Utica  well  and  at  800  feet  in  the  Campbell  well,  a  difference  of  230  feet. 
Supposing  the  formations  to  have  about  the  same  thickness,  then  the 
top  of  the  Caleiferous  might  be  expected  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet, 
and  the  light  gray,  strongly  calcareous  rock,  which  is  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  Caleiferous,  occurred  at  1,080  feet.  In  the  same  manner 
the  top  of  the  Potsdam  would  be  reached  at  about  1,360  feet,  while  the 
sample  which  is  regarded  as  probably  coming  from  near  the  top  of  the 
Potsdam  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,400  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
at  a  depth  of  1,720  feet,  is  still  in  this  formation,  the  Archean  not  having 
been  reached. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  Cal- 
eiferous is  somewhat  difficult  to  deterpiine,  and  it  is  especially  so  between 
the  Caleiferous  and  Potsdam.  The  point  at  1,400  feet,  indicated  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Potsdam,  can  only  be  taken  as  probably  near  the  line 
of  separation  between  these  two  formations. 

SyracuM  (Stale)  Well  and  Section. — In  1884  the  "state  well"  was  drilled 
at  the  southern  end  of  Onondaga  lake,  near  Syracuse,  about  fifteen  miles 
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The  al>ove  interpretation  agrees  very  closely  with  the  correlation  of 
the  section  which  was  made  by  Dr  Englehardt.  The  Doctor  gives  the 
tA>p  of  the  Niagara  limestone  as  at  578  feet,  which  is  the  same  as  for  my 
!?ection.  The  top  of  the  Clinton,  which  is  at  910  feet,  is  not  stated,  but 
of  course  the  iron-ore  stratum  was  noticed  and  correctly  placed  in  the 
geologic  series.  At  1,008  feet  are  grayish  and  brownish  arenaceous 
<*hips,  which  the  writer  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  Medina,  although  Dr 
Englehardt  considered  a  "  red-brown  sandstone  "  at  1  075  feet  as  the  top 
of  the  Medina.  Finally,  at  1,815  feet  is  the  top  of  the  Oswego  sandstone, 
in  which  formation  is  the  bottom  of  the  well.*  . 

Grempoint  (Gale)  Well  and  Section, — The  "Gale "  well  at  Greenpoint,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Onondaga  lake,  about  four  miles  north  of  Syracuse, 
was  drilled  in  1884  to  the  depth  of  1,600  feet.  This  well  section  was  also 
desicril)ed  by  Dr  Englehardt,t  and  the  specimens  donated  to  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  The  writer  has  examined  the  set  of  samples, 
and  would  give  the  section  as  follows : 


SECTION  OF  THE  GALE  WELL  NEAR  SYRACUSE,   NEW   YORK. 
iMptii,    TkickMm.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Fe«t.  Feet. 

65  457      Chocolate-red,  green,  blue  and  dark  gray 

shales  and  marls Onondaga  Salt  group. 

5221       320      In  the  upper  part  blue  calcareous  shales 

or  shaly  limestone,  and  below  very  dark 
gray  to  blackish,  glistening  limestone; 
some  of  the  samples  dark  blue,  part  with 
strong  effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  and 
the  remainder  with  slight  effervescence, 
which  is  increased  on  heating ;  the  lower 
part  is  largely  blue  shaly  limestone; 
fragments  of  brachiopods  and  lamelli- 
branchs  at  700  feet Niagara  (?) 

842  149       Mainly  clear,  green  argillaceous  shale ;  at  * 

970  feet  some  iron  ore,  more  at  971  feet, 
and  sample  from  976  feet  largely  com- 
posed of  oolitic  iron  ore;  at  986  feet 
dark  gray  shales  with  some  slightly  red- 
dish chips Clinton. 


•  rompare  Dr  Englehardt's  section  in  ibid.,  pp.  5-17,  and  especially  the  Kcneral  account  of  the 
veil  following  the  section  on  page  17. 

t  Ibid^  pp.  12-16. 

X  Dr  Englehardt  called  the  top  of  the  Niagara  limestone  5*/7  feet^  but  the  preceding  sample  from 
622  feet  rarios  but  litcle  in  lithologio  characters.  Ponnibly  it  would  be  better  to  call  536  feet  the  top 
of  the  Niagara,  where  the  first  of  the  dark  blue  limestone  occurs. 
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from  one  of  these  wells.  The  well  is  the  one  known  as  No.  2  of  the  D 
group,  which  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Tully  village, 
from  which  samples  were  saved  from  every  ten  feet  of  depth. 

SECTION  OF  THE  TULLY   WELL,  NUMBER  2,  D  GROUP. 

ApprojnTnate  altitude,  815  feel  abm'e  tide.^ 

Depth.    Thickness,  Kind  of  rock.  Fomiaiion. 

Feet  Feet. 

30         420       Mainly  blue   argillaceous  shale,  which 

is  slightly  calcareous  and  some  of  it 
rather  arenaceous ;  from  410  to  450  feet 
slightly  blackish  shale  with  brownish 
streak  alternating  with  blue  argillace- 
ous shale Hamilton. 

4oO  110       Mainly    very    black    argillaceous  shale 

with  brown  streak Marcellus. 

560         200       Bluish  shaly  limestone ;  strong  efferves- 
cence in  eold  HCl ;  also  light  and  dark 

gray  limestone ;  fragments  of  fossils. .     Upper  and  Lower  Hel- 

derbenr. 
820         255       t  First    bluish-gray,   shaly     limestone, 

which  has  very  slight  effervescence  in 
cold  HCl,  then  mainly  dark  and  light 
gray  limestones,  which  have  a  stronger 
effervescence  in  cold  HCl,  especially 

the  light  gray  chips Onondaga  Salt  gToup(?). 

1,075  40       Rock-salt Onondaga  Salt  group. 

1,115  Last  sample  t 


U  t( 


Fulton  Well  and  Section, — In  the  winter  of  1887-'88  a  test-well  was 
drilled  at  Fulton,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr  George  A.  Edwards,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,' a  set  of  samples  was 
furnished  me  for  study.  Fulton  is  about  twenty-three  miles  north-north- 
west of  Syracuse,  and  the  altitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  approxi- 
mately 287  feet  above  tide.  || 

•According  to  Mr  G.  E.  Francis. 

tNo  indication  ol  the  Oriakany  sandstone  appears  in  the  haraples;  consequently  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  any  dividing  line  between  the  upper  and  lower  Heldcrl>erg  limestones.  In  the  same 
way  the  dividing  line  between  the  lower  Helderborg and  the  Onondaga  Salt  group  ia  not  clear;  but 
it  haa  been  taken  provisionally  at  the  point  where  a  bluish  gray  magnesian  limestone  appears  in 
considerable  thickness. 

X  Dr  Englehardt  reported  that  this  well  reached  the  rock-salt  at  a  depth  of  1,076  feet»  and  that  the 
stnttum  was  43  feet  in  thickness  (Advance  sheets  of  r>r.  Englehardt's  Itept.  to  the  Supt.  Onondaga 
Salt  Reservation  for  1890,  p.  8). 

lAltitude  estimated  by  Mr  Thomas  D.  Lewis  from  the  number  of  looks  on  the  Oswego  canal 
between  Fulton  and  Lake  Ontario. 
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forty  miles  north-northwest  of  Chittenango  or  twenty-eight  miles  north- 
east of  Fulton. 


SECTION  OP  WELL   NUMBER  4,   AT  SANDY   CREEK,   NEW    YORK. 

Depth.    Thicknen.  Kind  of  rock.  Formation. 

Feet.  Feet. 

50  350       Mainly  blue  ai^llaceous  shale,  but  with 

some  bluish  to  dark  gray,  fine-grained 

sandstone,  which  contains  fine  grains  of 

mica ;  segments  of  crinoid  stems  at  200 

feet Lorraine  shale  of  the 

Hudson  group. 

400          145       Blackish  annllaceous  shale  with  moder- 
ately brownish  streak. .   Utica  shale. 

545  eOO       Dark  blue,  dark  and  light  gray  limestone 

chips,  most  of  which  effervesce  very 
strongly  in  cold  HCl ;  fragments  of  fos- 
sils at  600  and  700  feet;  fragments  of 
brachiopods  at  675, 750,  880, 900,  950  and 
1,050  feet,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
well  preserved  brachiopods  at  765,  800, 
a'W)  and  850  feet ;  gas  at  675, 765  and  790 
feet.    Samples  from  545,  a'^O,  880  and 

1,030  feet  were  blown  out  by  gas Trenton  limestone. 

1,145  Bottom  of  well  in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Watertawn  Well  and  Section, — At  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  24  miles 
north-northeast  of  Laeona,  a  well  was  drilled  to  the  depth  of  530  feet  by 
the  Black  River  Gas  and  Fuel  Company.  A  little  gas  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  253  feet,  according  to  the  driller,  Mr  Albrant,  to  whom  the  writer 
Is  indebteil  for  the  samples  from  this  well. 

SECTION   OP  WELL   AT  WATERTOWN,  NEW   YORK. 

Deplh.    Thickness.  Kind  of  rock.  FormaHon. 

Feet.  Feet 

^  8       light  greenish,  very  compact,  fine-grained  lime- 

•    stone,  which  effervesces  strongly  in  cold  IICI. . .     Trenton. 

100  26       Light  gray  limestone,  strongly  calcareous " 

126  135  Mainly  light  green  limestone,  wliich  does  not  effer- 
vesce strongly  in  cold  HCl  at  first,  but  increases 
on  standing 

261  14       Very  light  gray  fine-grained  limestone ;  effervesces 

strongly  in  cold  HCl    

275  255  Many  pinkish  white  chips,  which  are  usually  non- 
calcareous  ;  also  dark  green  and  dark  gray,  the 
gray  being  somewhat  calcareous ;  near  the  bot- 
tom are  some  vitreous  white  quartz  grains Calciferous  ? 

530  Bottom  of  well 
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well  began  in  the  upper  part  of  this  formation  and  passed  through  950 
feet  before  reaching  the  Niagara  limestone.* 

As  near  as  can  be  determined,  the  Niagara  limestone  has  a  thickness 
of  52  feet  in  the  Chittenango  well,  while  in  the  State  well  near  Syracuse 
it  is  332  feet  thick ;  in  the  Gale  well  320  feet,  and  in  the  Clyde  well,  335 
feet.+  However,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  lower  gray  marls  and  limestones  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  group 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Niagara  limestone ;  hence  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  thickness  of  this  formation. 

The  Clinton  group  has  a  thickness  of  323  feet  in  the  Chittenango  well ; 
in  the  State  well  98  feet,  and  the  Gale  well  of  149  feet.  There  is  appar- 
ently too  great  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  this  formation  as  given  in 
the  State  and  Gale  wells  when  their  proximity  is  considered,  but  the 
f^mples  as  labeled  seem  to^  furnish  the  above*  result.  The  Clinton  is 
approximately  83  feet  in  thickness  in  the  Clyde  well,  and  in  the  Seneca 
Falls  well  the  Niagara  and  Clinton  groups  have  a  thickness  of  400  feet.J 

The  Medina  is  508  feet  thick  in  the  Chittenango  well  and  807  feet  in  the 
State  well.  The  Gale  well  penetrated  the  Medina  583  feet ;  in  the  Clyde 
well  it  is  942  feet  thick,  and  in  the  Wolcott  well  690  feet.||  The  Oswego 
sandstone  is  107  feet  thick  in  the  Chittenango  well ;  185  feet  in  the  Fulton, 
and  in  the  Wolcott  210  feet.  The  Clyde  well  stopped  after  passing  through 
92  feet  §  of  it  and  the  State  well  penetrated  it  to  a  depth  of  150  feet. 

The  Lorraine  shale  of  the  Hudson  group  is  640  feet  in  thickness  in  the 
Cliittenango  well  and  695  feet  in  the  Fulton  well.  The  Sandy  Creek  well 
began  in  the  Lorraine,  passing  through  400  feet  before  reaching  the  Utica 
shale.  In  the  Wolcott  well  there  is  820  feet  of  shales  and  sandstone 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  Lorraine  and  the  Utica  shale.^ 

The  Utica  shale  which  forms  the  surface  rock  at  Utica  was  shown  by 
the  Globe  AVoolen  Mills  well  to  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  570  feet  in 
that  city.  Mr  Walcott  reported  its  total  thickness  to  be  710  feet  in  the 
Campbell  well,  three  miles  west  of  Utica.**  This  shale  is  233  feet  thick 
in  the  Chittenango  well ;  120  feet  in  the  Fulton,  and  145  feet  at  Sandy 
creek.  The  Trenton  limestone  in  the  Utica  well  has  apparently  a  thick- 
ness of  510  feet,  but  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  deciding'upon 
what  shall  be  considered  the  top  of  the  Calciferous  this  statement  must 
l>e  accepted  as  partly  an  estimate.  Mr  Walcott  in  a  similar  manner  con- 
cluded that  the  Trenton  had  a  thickness  of  about  430  feet  in  the  Camp- 
bell well.ft  The  Chittenango  well  penetrated  this  formation  to  a  depth 
of  637  feet,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Sandy  Creek  well  passed  through 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  202-203.  r  Ibid.,  p.  204.  I  Ibid.,  pp.  203,  201. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  204.  g  Ibid.,  p.  204.  If  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

♦*  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxzvi,  p,  212.  ft  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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vania  and  Ohio,"  section  no.  ix).  On  a  section  crossing  the  Catskill 
range  from  Schenevus  to  Glasco,  prepared  by  Professor  James  Hall,  it 
was  shown  that  the  "  Portage  and  Chemung  have  a  thickness  of  more 
than  2,000  feet"  for  that  r^ion  (ibid.,  vol.  xxiv,  B,  1876,  p.  82). 

B. — Prosser  noted:  "Black  argillaceous  shales  20  feet  in  thickness 
near  Smyrna  [in  the  Chenango  valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  Chenango 
county  "]  (ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi,  1887,  p.  210). 

C. — Prosser  reported :  "  Limestone  layers,  separated  by  calcareous 
Hhales,  with  a  total  thickness  of  25  feet  .  .  .  near  Upperville,  in 
Smyrna  township."  At  least  part  of  this  series  belongs  to  the  TuUy 
limestone  (ibid.,  p.  210;/  Emmons  said:  "In  Albany  and  Schoharie 
(^ounties  it  [TuUy  limestone]  is  unknown.  .  .  .  The  thickness  .  .  . 
is  from  12  to  15  feet "  (Agriculture  of  N.  Y.,  vol.  i,  1846,  p.  186). 

D. — Professor  Hall  wrote:  "The  thickness  of  this  group  [Hamilton] 
on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district  [fourth  geological  district,  Cayuga 
lake  region]  cannot  be  less  than  1,000  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iv,  1843,  p. 
194).  Vanuxem  said:  "The  group  is  of  great  thickness;  in  no  part 
probably  less  than  300,  and  swelling  to  700  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
1842,  p.  151).  Professor  Dana  stated  that  "  the  greatest  thickness — about 
1,200  feet — is  found  east  of  the  center  of  the  state"  (Manual  Geology,  3d 
ed.,  p.  266)  ;  but  it  is  also  stated  that  "  the  Hamilton  strata  are  1,000  feet 
thick  in  central  New  York  "  (ibid.,  p.  267).  While  Professor  Hall  said, 
*•  The  thickness  of  this  group  [Hamilton]  along  the  Schoharie  creek  is 
much  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  amounting  probably  to  3,500  feet " 
( Proc.  Albany  Institute,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  133).  1,100  feet  seems  to  be  a  fair 
average  for  this  section,  based  upon  HalPs  estimate  for  Cayuga  lake  and 
Dana's  for  eastern  central  New  York.  Emmons  stated :  "  By  estimating 
the  fossiliferous  and  non-fossiliferous  parts  by  themselves  and  summing 
up  the  result,  we  obtain  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  thickness.  In  Albany 
and  Schoharie  counties  the  thickness  appears  to  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  western  counties  "  ( Agri.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  185). 

E. — Vanuxem  wrote :  "  Near  Marcellus  and  in  other  parts  of  Onondaga 
where  best  observed  they  show  no  fossils  for  one  or  two  hundred  or  more 
feet  where  thickest"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  147);  also,  '*A  boring  of  100 
feet  for  coal  was  made  in  the  Marcellus  shales  by  Mr  Sage  near  the  road 
from  Chittenango  to  Cazenovia"  [Madison  county]  (ibid.,  p.  140);  and 
Dana  states  that  "  The  Marcellus  shale  rarelv  exceeds  in  thickness  50 
ft»et"  (Manual  Geol.,  3d.  ed.,  p.  2G7).  Emmons  stated :  "  It  is  probably 
kvsrt  than  100  feet  at  Schoharie  and  Manlius  "  (Agri.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  183). 

F. — Vanuxem  said  :  "  The  Corniferous  limestone  is  at  its  maximum 
thickness  in  the  village  of  Cherry  Valley  [Otsego  county],  where  it  is 
probably  from  60  to  80  feet  thick"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, "p.  141) ;  while 
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he  stated  that  the  thickness  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  "  rarely  exceeds 
10  or  14  feet  "  (ibid.,  p.  132),  and  at  Vannep  s,  near  Perry ville,  Madison 
county,  he  gave  the  thickness  as  *'  about  10  feet "  (ibid.,  p.  135).  Dana 
wrote :  **  In  New  York  the  thickness  of  the  limestone  seldom  exceeds  20 
feet  for  the  Onondaga  and  50  feet  for  the  Comiferous  "  (Manual  Geol., 
p.  256).  Emmons  reported  100  feet  of  Onondaga  and  Comiferous  lime- 
stone at  Cherry  Valley,  in  Otsego  county  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p.  178 ; 
also  see  statement  on  j).  175).  From  the  above  statements  it  appears  to 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  call  the  Comiferous  limestone  of  our  section  60  feet 
thick  and  the  Onondaga  limestone  10  feet. 

G. — Vanuxem  said :  "At  Oriskany  Falls  [southwestern  corner  of  Oneida 
county],  to  the  north  of  the  village  the  sandstone  is  exposed  for  some 
distance,  forming  a  ledge  or  mass  about  20  feet  thick  ''  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
p.  125) ;  while  "  the  greatest  thickness  in  the  district  is  on  the  old  Seneca 
road  between  Elbridge  and  Skaneateles  [in  the  western  part  of  Onondaga 
county],  appearing  to  be  about  30  feet  thick "  (ibid.,  p.  283,  and  see 
p.  126).  Emmons  reported:  "At  Oriskany  Falls,  20  feet;  at  Perry  ville 
and  below  Cazenovia,  only  a  few  inches  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  170). 

H. — Professor  S.  G.  Williams  stated :  "  The  exposure  of  lower  Helder- 
berg  rocks  at  Oriskany  Falls,  18  miles  south  of  Utica,  is  interesting,  partly 
because  it  is  so  laid  oi>en  by  deep  and  extensive  quarries  as  to  give  nearly 
a  complete  section  of  about  120  feet  of  rocks,  115  feet  of  which  can  be 
definitely  measured  from  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  here  10  feet  thick, 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  abandoned  Chenango  canal "  (Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  142).  Emmons  reported  1211  feet  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  county  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p.  178). 

I. — Vanuxem,  in  1840,  reported  "  a  thickness  in  Onondaga  county  of 
about  700  feet "  (4th  Ann.  Rep.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  p.  375) ;  while 
in  his  final  re])ort  he  stated  that  the  "thickness  gradually  increases 
toward  the  west  [from  the  Hudson  river],  and  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga,  where  it  is  not  less  than  700  feet " 
(Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  96) ;  also,  the  red  shale  of  this  group  is  said  to 
have  great  thickness  in  Onondaga  county,  "  being  more  than  500  feet 
thick  at  Salina,  which  the  deep  boring  of  1839  made  known  "  (Vanuxem, 
5th  Ann.  Rep.  Third  (^eol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  1841,  p.  147).  This  was  also  re- 
sitated  in  the  final  report  (see  Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  pp.  278,  279).  Professor 
Hall  reported  that  on  a  line  from  Seneca  or  Ontario  to  Oswego  county 
it  is  "more  than  1,000  feet  in  tliickness"  (27th  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  State 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875,  p.  128,  and  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii, 
1874,  B,  ]).  332) ;  while  Dana  says :  "  They  [the  Onondaga  Salt  group 
beds]  are  7(X)  to  1,(K*0  feet  thick  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  counties  and 
only  a  few  feet  on  the  Hudson  "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  233).    Emmons  re- 
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ported  700  feet  of  red  shale  in  Madison  county  and  100  feet  of  green 
shale  at  Cherry  Valley  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  table  on  p.  178). 

J. — Vanuxem  stated :  "  It  [the  Niagara]  thins  out  to  the  east,  lea\nng 
not  a  trace  to  be  seen  east  of  a  line  passing  south  through  the  village  of 
Mohawk,  in  Herkimer  county  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  90) ;  while  Pro- 
fessor Hall  wrote :  "  Starting  from  the  typical  locality  of  the  Niagara 
group,  where,  of  the  shale  and  limestone,  we  have  a  thickness  of  some- 
thing more  than  200  feet,  and  tracing  the  out<;rop  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, we  find  a  very  gradual  but  pretty  constant  thinning  of  the  beds  of  the 
formation,  so  that  at  a  point  100  miles  east  of  the  Niagara  river  it  has  a 
thicknees  of  scarcely  100  feet.  Farther  eastward,  in  Oneida  county,  the 
formation  is  still  thinner  "  (27th  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875, 
p.  123 ;  also  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1874,  vol.  xxii,  B,  p.  327).  Vanux- 
em, in  1840,  stated  that "  the  greatest  thickness  of  this  group  [the  Protean, 
divided  later  into  Niagara  and  Clinton]  must  be  over  200  feet"  (4th  Ann. 
Rep.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  p.  375).  Emmons  stated :  *'  On  Swift  creek, 
in  Oneida  county,  it  is  a  dark  concretionary  mass,  about  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  accompanied  with  a  dark-colored  slate  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  151). 

K. — Vanuxem  was  able  to  measure  part  of  this  group  on  Swift  creek, 
a  tributary  of  Sauquoit  creek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Oneida  county, 
where  beds  to  the  thickness  of  94  feet  are  exposed,  but  he  states  distinctly 
that  this  is  not  the  entire  thickness  of  the  group  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
pp.  84, 85) ;  while  Dana  states :  **  In  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  Montgomery 
counties  the  rock  is  100  to  200  feet  thick.  .  .  .  Near  Canajoharie, 
which  is  not  far  fi*om  its  eastern  limit,  the  formation  has  a  thickness  of 
oO  feet "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  220).  Emmons  stated :  "  It  is  between  50  and 
60  feet  in  Warren,  in  Herkimer  county  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  p.  150). 

L. — ^The  Medina  in  the  State  well,  near  Syracuse,  has  a  thickness  of 
about  807  feet  (see  Englehardt,  Ann.  Rept.  Supt.  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
for  1884,  pp.  16,17)  ;  while  Professor  Hall  wrote:  '' This  rock  [Medina] 
thins  out  entirely  in  an  easterly  direction  in  Oneida  county,  showing 
fi'om  that  point  westerly  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario  a  gradual  increase  in 
thickness  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iv,  1843,  p.  48).  Since  the  line  of  the  present 
section  is  about  half  way  between  Syracuse  and  the  eastern  side  of 
Oneida  county,  it  would  seem  from  the  above  statements  that  400  feet 
would  be  about  the  thickness  of  the  Medina  for  this  section. 

M. — On  the  northern  branch  of  Salmon  river,  which  is  very  nearly  in 
hne  with  the  present  section,  Vanuxem  stated :  *'  Not  less  than  about  100 
feet  of  the  rock  [Oswego  sandstone]  is  there  exhibited ''  (Geol.  N.  Y., 
pt.  iii,  p.  70).  Emmons  stated :  '*  The  whole  thickness  of  the  sandstone 
and  limestone  is  not  over  100  feet  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  126).  Professor 
Emmons  also  reported  the  Oneida  conglomerate  at  Utica  as  '^  a  ma^s  20 
or  30  feet  thick  overlying  and  resting  immediately  upon  the  thin-bedded 
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Lorraine  shales  "  (Agri.  N.  Y.,  pp.  125, 126).  Vanuxem  reported  the 
Oneida  conglotnerate  in  Herkimer  to  be  **  from  15  to  25  feet  thick ; '' 
while  in  a  gulley  southeast  of  Utica  "  it  appears  to  pr^ent  its  maximum 
thickness  of  about  35  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  76).  Dana  stated  the 
thickness  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate  to  be  **  100  to  120  feet  in  Oneida 
county,  New  York  "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  218),  and,  further,  "  the  Oneida 
conglomerate  is  the  surface  rock  in  Oneida  and  Oswego  counties,  New 
York.  It  is  here  20  to  120  feet  thick,  but  thins  out  to  the  eastward  in 
Herkimer  county  ''  (ibid.,  p.  220).  He  evidently  used  the  terms  Oneida 
conglomerate  and  Oswego  sandstone  as  synonymous,  and  gave  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Oswego  sandstone  for  that  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

N. — Above  the  Utica  shale,  on  the  south  branch  of  Sandy  creek,  Jef- 
ferson county,  New  York,  a  locality  not  far  west  of  the  line  of  this  section, 
Mr  Walcott  measured  600  feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  belonging  to  the 
Lorraine  stage  ^Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  1,  April,  1890,  pp.  348,  349). 
On  the  "  diagram  "  for  the  Lorraine  section  Mr  Walcott  gave  180  feet  as 
Utica,  then  IcK)  feet  of  shale  and  calcareous  sandstone,  with  720  feet  of 
the  Lorraine  above  (ibid.,  p.  350).  Furthermore,  Mr  Walcott  has  stated : 
"  The  data  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  Hudson  terrane 
enables  me  to  state  that  that  terrane  has  a  thickness  of  over  6,000  feet  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  "  (Ninth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  116, 
117).  Vanuxem  wrote:  "In  Schoharie  county  the  Hudson  group  is 
undisturbed  and  unaltered,  and  its  maximum  thickness  is  not  less  than 
700  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  61).  Mather  concluded :  " In  the  val- 
leys of  Norman's  kill,  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Schoharie  kill,  they 
[Hudson]  are  beautifully  exposed  to  view.  ...  No  actual  meas- 
urements of  these  strata  have  been  made,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they 
have  a  thickness  of  from  500  to  800  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  i,  1843,  p.  369). 
Ashburner  described  the  Knowersville  well,  in  Guilderland  township, 
Albany  county,  seventeen  miles  from  Albany,  which  began  595  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  Hudson  and  reached  the  Trenton  at  a  depth  of  2,880  feet. 
Consequently  the  Hudson  group  and  Utica  shale,  if  the  latter  be  repre- 
sented in  this  well,  have  a  combined  thickness  of  3,475  feet  (Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  951,  952).  Professor  Hall  gave  it  as  from 
800  to  1,000  feet  thick  in  central  and  northwestern  New  York  (Geol.  Surw 
N.  Y.,  Paleontology,  vol.  iii,  i)t.  i,  text,  p.  20,  foot  note).  Professor  Em- 
mons reported  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Ix)rraine  shales  at  the  northern 
termination  of  tlie  Helderberg  range  as  "  not  less  than  700  feet "  (Agri. 
N.  Y.,  p.  125). 

O. — Mr  Walcott  measured  180  feet  of  **  dark  bituminous  shale  in  bands, 
alternating  with  a  smoother  lead-colored  shale,"  along  the  south  branch 
of  Sandy  creek,  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  whicli  was  "  characterized 
bv  the  fauna  of  the  Utica  shale"  (Hull.  (Jeol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  p.  348). 
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Emmons  stated :  "  The  Utica  slate,  in  the  gorges  of  Lorraine  and  Rod- 
man [in  the  southern  part  of  JeflTerson  county],  is  about  75  feet  thick;  it 
is,  at  least,  less  than  100  feet"  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  118)  ;  and  also  he 
said :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  its  thickness  never  exceeds  75  feet "  (ibid.,  p. 
400).  Vanuxem  considered  its  thickness  and  reported  it  as  "  often  show- 
ing a  thickness  whose  maximum  is  about  250  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii, 
p.  56).  Dana  said :  "  The  Utica  shale  is  15  to  35  feet  thick  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  in  New  York,  250  feet  in  Montgomery  county,  300  feet  in  Lewis 
county  "  (Manual  Geol.,  p.  196).  Finally,  Mr  Walcott  stated :  "At  the 
tjrpical  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica  the  formation  has  a  thickness  of 
over  600  feet "  (Trans.  Albany  Inst,  vol.  x,  1879,  p.  1).  This  statement 
was  repeated  in  1888  when  the  Campbell  well  was  described,  in  the  record 
of  which  710  feet  was  referred  to  the  Utica  shale  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  212).  AValcott  stated  in  1890  that  "  at  Utica  the  Utica 
shale  is  710  feet  in  thickness  "  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  p.  347). 

P. — Mr  Walcott  reported  that  in  the  Campbell  well,  west  of  Utica,  there 
was  probably  330  feet  of  Trenton  limestone,  and  in  the  vicinity  surface 
outcrops  290  feet  in  thickness  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvi, 
p.  212).     Vanuxem  stated  that  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Copenhagen, 
Lewis  county,  "  must  be  300  feet  thick,  showing  a  great  increase  in  its 
progress  from  the  Mohawk  river,  where  in  no  place  is  it  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness "  (Fourth  Ann.  Kept.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  pp.  364,  365) ;  also, 
*•  on  the  Mohawk  its  thickness  rarely  exceeds  30  feet,  but  it  increases 
through  Oneida  and  Lewis,  being  300  feet  in  the  north  part  of  the 
latter  county"  (ibid.,  p.  371).     In  his  final  report  this  statement  is 
repeated  as  follows :  **  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is 
in  Lewis  county,  toward  the  northern  end,  where  it  cannot  be  less  than 
300  feet.     It  diminishes  in  thickness  going  east  and  south,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 30  feet  in  any  part  of  the  Mohawk  valley.     It  is  not  so  thick  at  the 
east  as  at  the  west  end  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  49 ;  also,  see  similar 
statement  on  p.  268).     Emmons  said :  "  The  greatest  thickness  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  Trenton  limestone  is  4(X)  feet.    At  Chazy, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  shale,  this, 
according  to  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  is  the  thickness  of  this  rock. 
The  gray  variety  is,  however,  wholly  wanting  at  this  locality ;  if  that  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  mass,  the  whole  thickness  may  be  greater 
than  I  have  given  it ;  but  at  Watertown,  where  both  varieties  exist,  the 
thickness  cannot  much  exceed  the  above  estitnate.     At  Glen's  Falls  it  is 
much  less  "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  116) ;  also,  "  the  thickness  of  the 
Trenton  limestone   at  Watertown,  including  the  whole  mass,  which 
extends  south,  and  which   is   embraced  in  the  section,  is  about  300 
feet "  (ibid.,  p.  388).    The  Black  River  limestone  "  is  about  10  feet  thick 
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at  Fort  Plain  "  (Vanuxem :  Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  iii,  p.  40).  The  Birdseye 
limestone  "  is  about  30  feet  [thick],  but,  like  other  limestones  in  this 
group,  it  thins  out  remarkably  toward  the  south  *'  (Emmons :  Geol.  N. 
Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  110;  also,  see  p.  385). 

Q. — Mr  Waleott  reported  surface  outcrops  of  Calciferous  350  feet  in 
thickness  for  comparison  with  the  Campbell  well  west  of  Utica,  in  which 
it  possibly  has  a  thickness  of  360  feet  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol. 
xxxvi,  p.  212).  Emmons  wrote :  '*  The  entire  thickness  of  the  Calciferous 
sandrock  is  between  250  and  300  feet "  (Geol.  N.  Y.,  pt.  ii,  p.  106). 

R. — Mr  Waleott  reported  Potsdam  (?)  sandstone  410  feet  in  thickness 
in  the  Campbell  well  west  of  Utica  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol. 
xxxvi,  p.  212).  Emjnons- stated  thsit  ou  the  northern  or  Canadian  slope 
it  "  is  about  300  feet  thick^'  ((JpoL  X:  Y'.,  pt.  ii,  p.  103).  Mr  T.  B.  Brooks 
reported  in  St.  I-*awr^nce  county  Pbtsdam^and  pre-Potsdam  at  the  maxi- 
mum 700  feet  thick,  part  of  which  must  ^  before  the  typical  Potsdam 
(Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  scr.,  vtrf.iv,  p.  22J. 

Vanuxem  in  1839  stated  ^^^  tbfetliickness  of  the  whole  series,  from 
the  gneiss  at  Little  Falls  to  the  top  of  the  Gomiferous,  "taking  the 
measure  of  each  rock  and  group  where  its  thickness  is  greatest,  exceeds 
2,000  feet"  (Third  Ann.  Kept.  Third  Geol.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  pp.  276).  The 
estimated  thickness  of  this  same  series  as  compiled  from  various  author- 
ities is  3,530  feet,  while  the  actual  thickness  as  obtained  from  the  well 
sections  is  4,760  feet.  In  addition,  Vanuxem  stated  :  "  There  [then]  re- 
mains from  12  to  1,500  feet  before  completing  the  whole  of  the  series  of 
the  third  district ;  all  which  are  anterior  in  origin  to  the  coal "  (ibid.,  p. 
276).  This  would  make  a  total  thickness  of  only  3,500  feet  for  the  entire 
series,  while  our  compiled  section  gives  6,775  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
Chemung  to  the  Archean,  and  the  actual  thickness  of  the  rocks  from  the 
Chemung,  at  Binghamton,  which  is  something  like  1,500  feet  below  the 
top  of  Vanuxem 's  series,*  to  the  Archean  is  approximately  8,895  feet. 

Comparative  Sections  of  eastern,  central  and  western  New  York. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  prepa're 
a  chart  (page  116)  giving  the  thickness  of  the  different  geological  for- 
mations for  four  sections,  crossing  New  York  in  a  line  from  north  to  south. 

The  author  is  responsible  for  the  sections  denominated  **  western," 
"western-central "  and  '* central  New  York,"  but  the  section  for  "eastern 
New  York  "  was  measured  and  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 

•Compare  the  Chenango  section  (ix)  in  Professor  Williams'  "  Meridional  Sections  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  Deposits  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio"  (Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxiv), 

ToPEKA,  Kansas,  December,  1892, 
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Introduction. — Among  several  collections  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Lower 
('oal  Measures  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Henry  county,  Missouri,  have  been 
found  a  number  of  specimens  representing  a  remarkable  and  apparently 
new  species  which  presents  a  striking  combination  of  tjeniopteroid  and 
alethopteroid  characters.  This  species  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  exhibits  divisions  of  a  type  well  known  in  certain  Paleozoic 
and  Mesozoic  taeniopteroid  forms  arranged  and  developed  in  the  manner 
familiar  in  the  genus  AkthopteriH,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figures  and  following  description  : 

Tspniopteris  mlsmurinisix,  n.  sp. 

PI.  I,  fiKures  1-7. 

Diagnosis, — Fronds  bipinnate(tripinnate?),  the  larger  divisions  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  composed  of  pinnatifid  pinnules  near  the  base,  above 
which  are  simple  pinnules ;  primary  rachis  broad,  shining,  marked  by 
somewhat  irregular  lines,  and  consisting  of  a  thickened  central  portion, 
hmadly  but  shallowly  canaliculate  above,  half-round  below,  and  of 
thinner  marginal  laminte;  pinnules  opi)Osite,  sub-opjmsite  or  alternate, 
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slightly  distant,  at  right  angles  or  feflexed  below,  becoming  more  oblique 
above,  ribbon-like,  gradually  tapering  from  the  lower  part,  with  borders 
straight  or  slightly  undulate  and  nearly  parallel,  to  a  rather  acute  tip, 
long,  sometimes  reaching  a  length  of  8  cm  or  more,  and  measuring  6  to 
13  mm  in  width,  the  lower  ones  slightly  narrowed  toward  the  cordate, 
nearly  symmetrical  base  with  its  narrowed  attachment  which  overlaps 
the  marginal  lamina  of  the  rachis,  the  higher  ones  becoming  attached  by 
the  whole  base,  those  near  the  top  of  the  pinna?  becoming  shorter,  more 
distinctly  decurrent  and  confluent,  the  margins  more  rapidly  converging ; 
limb  of  the  pinnules  rather  thick,  dull,  broadly  canaliculate  along  the 
midrib,  somewhat  convex  near  the  borders,  overlapping  the  marginal 
laminse  of  the  rachis,  constricted  to  a  rather  narrow  attachment  in  the 
lower  and  middle  pinnules,  spreading  and  uniting  those  near  the  apex 
of  the  pinnsD  where  it  forms  a  wing  incised  by  acute  and  decurring  angles 
at  the  confluence  of  the  pinnules ;  nervation  ticniopteroid,  midrib  strong, 
depressed,  broad  and  striate  beneath,  broadly  canaliculate  above,  origi- 
nating from  the  central  portion  of  the  rachis,  passing  along  the  middle  of 
the  lamina  and  tapering  to  the  apex  of  the  pinnule ;  lateral  ner\^es  rather 
fine  salient  above,  distinct  beneath,  originating  at  an  oblique  or  some- 
times nearly  a  right  angle  from  a  slender  cord-like  bundle  often  distinctly 
in  relief  traversing  the  center  of  the  canal,  usually  forking  at  or  near  the 
midrib,  rarely  simple,  curving  quickly  if  oblicjue,  and  passing  fairly 
straight  and  generally  parallel  perpendicularly  to  the  border,  usually 
forking  again  at  a  varying  distance  in  the  lamina,  and  counting  24  to  28 
per  cm  at  the  margin ;  basal  nervils  of  the  upper  decurrent  pinnules 
springing  from  the  rachis ;  those  of  the  uppermost  alethopteroid  pin- 
nules becoming  rather  more  oblique  in  passing  to  the  margin. 

Locality. — Represented  by  ten  specimens  from  Hobbs'  bank,  nine  miles 
south  of  Clinton,  Missouri,  and  one  specimen  from  Deepwater,  about 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Clinton. 

Specific  Besemblances. — Among  the  known  Paleozoic  plants  are  several 
species  described  as  Dameites^  Alethopteris,  Txmopterls  and  Deimxopteris 
which  have  many  characters  in  common  with  T^niopteris  missonrurms. 
Of  the  American  forms,  Danxltcs  (Alcthopterts)  macrophylla^  Newb.  sp., 
Alethopteris  ituixlma^  Andr.,  the  types  ranged  under  Orthogoniopteris  and 
Protoblcchmnn,  and  an  unpublished  species  of  Callipterldium  described  by 
Lcsquereux  deserve  comparison.  Newberry's  Alethopteris  macrophylla^ 
the  fully  developed  pinnules  of  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
our  specimens,  is  alethopteroid  in  arrangement,  only  the  lowest,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  becoming  contracted  to  the  obliquely  cordate  base. 
Besides  its  more  delicate  habit,  it  further  differs  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
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OATTOwed  bases  of  the  distinct  pinnules,  the  more  slender  upper,  con- 
daeni  pinnules  and  the  closer  nervation.  There  is  perhaps  no  generic 
difference  between  the  two  plants.  Akthopterts  maxima,  Andr.,^  as  seen 
in  a  specimen  from  Rushville,  Ohio,  determined  by  Professor  Lesquereux, 
fc*  an  alethopterid,  though  the  difference  between  it  and  Proioblechnum 
niAv  not  be  of  generic  rank.  Still  earlier  in  the  geologic  series  a  form 
perhape  somewhat  similar  existed  in  the  Akthoptens  ingens.  Daws.,'  the 
pinnules  of  which,  more  than  one  inch  in  width  and  three  inches  or  more 
in  length,  have  the  Danmtes  nervation,  or  the  A,  discrepans,  Daws.,'  both 
from  the  middle  Devonian  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  the  long,  ribbon- 
Uke,  open  pinnules  of  which  are  united,  however,  by  a  narrow  decurrent 
wing.  80  far  as  the  form  and  development  of  the  pinnules,  and  to  some 
extent  the  nervation,  is  concerned,  a  closer  resemblance  obtains  in  the 
cases  of  Pseudodarueopms  reticulata,  Font.,*  from  the  Upper  Trias  at  Clover 
Hill,  Virginia,  or  the  forms  of  Tieniopteris  m'unstai,  Goepp.  {Angiopteris, 
fide  Schenk),  from  the  Lias  of  Bomholm.*  The  upper  pinnules  of  the 
Virginia  species  are  united,  as  figured  by  Fontaine,  while  the  lower  ones 
are  long,  ribbon-like,  and  distinctly  and  nearly  equally  rounded  at  the 
base,  as  in  our  plant  from  Missouri.  Perhaps  its  nearest  affinity  is,  how- 
ever, with  the  Tseniapteris  jejunata  of  Grand  Eury,*  from  the  Upper  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  of  France.  In  this  species,  of  which  the  upper 
parts  of  the  pinnse  are,  I  believe,  unknown,  the  pinnules  are  sometimes 
short-pedicelled,  the  lamina  thin,  and  the  nerves  generally  more  oblique 
near  the  midrib  and  more  regular,  as  figured,  in  passing  to  the  margin 
than  in  our  species.^  In  form  the  Missouri  species  is  also  close  to  certain 
species  referred  by  Stur*  and  Zeiller*  to  Desmoptcris,  Stur,  which  has  a 
somewhat  different  nervation,  though  it  appears  to  be  allied  to  the 
alethopteroid  group. 

Generic  Reference, — In  the  characters  of  the  rachis  with  its  thickened, 
sulcate,  center  and  marginal  lam i me,  in  the  origin  of  the  nervils  in  the 
median  canal  of  the  pinnule,  the  ribbon-like  lamina  of  which  is  rounded 
at  the  base  where  it  overlaps  the  rachis,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the 
character  of  the  nervation,  the  middle  pinnules  (figure  5)  of  our  species 
are  roferable  to  Tieniopteris  or  to  Damrites,  according  to  one's  interpreta- 


1.  Geol.  Surr.  Ohio,  Pal.  II,  p.  421,  pi.  I,  fijcs.  3,  3n-6. 

2.  Foj*9.  PI.,  Dev.  811.  Form.,  Can.,  pi.  xvlil,  fig.  2<J6,  p.  54. 

3.  op.  cit,  p.  54,  figs.  203-205. 

4.  Older  Me^.  Fl.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Monogr.,  vi,  p.  50,  pi.  .xxx,  figs.  1-4. 

5.  Bartholin:  Botnnisk  Tidsfkr.,  vol.  xviii,  hft.  i,  Kjohonhuvn,  1892,  p.  23,  pi.  tx,  fig.  9. 

6.  Fl,  Garb.  Loire,  p.  121;  Zeiller,  Fl.  foss.  Commentry,  pt.  1,  p.  280;  Ail.,  pi.  xxii,  figs.  7-9;  Zelller, 
Ft.  fo«fl.  Aatan,  Epinac.  p.  1G2,  pi.  xii,  fig.  0. 

7.  The  nervation  seen  in  the  figures  of  T.  mismuricnuia  is  drawn  with  fidelity  in  detail  from  the 
originals. 

8.  Carbon.-FI.  Schatzlarer  S<di.,  I.    Soc  D.  bel(jicn,  Stur,  p.  181,  pi.  lii,  figs*.  7-y. 

».  Ft.  foss.  Valenciennes,  p.  21G,  pi.  xxxviii,  figs.  3-t'>.    Heo  Ettingshnusen:  Fl.  Raduitz.  p.  4o,  pi 
XTi,  figa.  2-4. 
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tion  or  restriction  of  those  genera,  while  it  has  much  also  in  commou 
with  certain  Triassic  and  Jurassic  forms  referred  by  various  authors  to 
Angioptei'idiuvi,  Angiopteri8,  Maraitia  and  Danseopsis,  One  or  two  of  the 
lowest  pinnules  found  are  sublobate  or  crenulate  on  the  lower  side,  as 
though  in  the  procsss  of  subdivision,  such  as  I  take  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Danseiten  (^Alethopteris)  macrophylla  figured  by  Newberry.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  upper,  sessile,  confluent  or  decurrent  pinnules  (figure  2), 
though  springing  from  the  central  portion  of  the  rachis  (a  condition  indi- 
cated in  some  species  of  Alethapterw),  are  equally  distinctly  alethopteroid, 
being  comparable  to  those  pinnules  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  primary 
pinnce  of  various  AleUiopteridese^  such  as  Alethopteris  valida,  Boul.,*  or  in 
the  A.  gignniea  and  A.  longifolia  of  Achepohl,*  both  of  which  may  be 
allied  with  the  group  of  long-pinnuled  Paleozoic  Danseites.  It  is  prob- 
ably generically  inseparable  from  the  Danseites  {Alethopteris)  macrophylla^ 
Newb.  sp. 

But  under  the  name  Danseites  we  have  two  quite  different  groups  of 
plants.  The  genus  Danseites,  as  construed  by  Ettingshausen,  Heer  and 
Schimper,*  embracing  those  forms  in  which  the  pinnules,  having  the 
character  of  Tasniopteris,  are  rounded  at  the  base  and  attached  by  the 
midrib  only,  differs  widely  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  Goeppert's 
ambiguous  genus  by  Stur^  and  Zeiller,*  who,  on  account  of  the  obscure 
fruiting  figured  by  Goeppert,'  have  defined  it  to  contain  a  number  of 
pecopteroid  forms  with  small  pinnules  and  sori  which,  though  not  under- 
stood in  certain  respects,  are  strongly  analogous  to  those  of  the  living 
Dansea,  The  Danseites  emei'soni  of  Lesquereux,®  referred  to  Goeppert's 
genus  by  reason  of  the  appearance  of  its  obscure  fruiting,"  represents, 
according  to  the  figures,  an  alethopterid  form  related  by  habit  and 
venation  to  Callipteridium,  while  the  D.  macrophylla,  Newb.  sp.,  was  not 
placed  by  Lesquereux  in  Tseniopteris,  to  which  it  was  considered  referable 
in  size  and  nervation,  because  it  was  pinnate,  the  unequally  cordate  base 
excluding  it  at  the  same  time  from  Alethopteris,    However,  cordate  or 

1.  Geol.  Surv.  Ohio,  Pal.  I,  p.  383,  pi.  xlviii,  figs.  3,  3a. 

2.  See  Zeiller,  Fl.  foss.  Valenciennes,  p.  231,  pi.  xxxii,  xxxiii,  fig.  1. 

3.  Niederrh.-VVestphal.  Steink.,  p.  78,  pi.  xxiv,  fig.  12;  p.  134,  pi.  xli,  fig.s.  1,  2. 

4.  In  Zittel,  Traits,  ii,  p.  8.j:  *'Feuille  simple  (ou  double?),  penn^e.  Foliole«  inser^es  seuleroeut 
par  la  nerviire  m^diane,  arrondieK  a\  la  base,  lin«>aires,  devenant  insensiblement  pointue$i,  poss^ 
dant  les  caracUres  des  Treniopteris,  i\  bord  entier;  nervure  moyenne  assess  forte,  nervuree  lat^rales 
86  dc^t.'iohant  de  alle.s-ci  j\  angle  droit,  nombreuHes,  ]en  unen  simple.s,  les  autres  bifurqu6es.  Fracti- 
fications  diapos<^es  en  deux  Paries  le  long  de  la  nervure  mMiane." 

6.  Carbon.-Fl.  Schatzlarer  Sch.,  p.  221,  figs.  33a-e. 

6.  Fl.  foss.  Valenciennes,  p.  41. 

7.  Systema,  p.  380;  Danopites  asplenioidcs,  p.  380,  pi.  xix,  figs.  4,  5. 

8.  Coal  Flora,  p.  157,  pi.  xxviii,  figs.  1-3. 

9.  The  Pecopteris  aspUnioides  described  by  Fontaine  and  I.  C.  White  (Permian  Flora,  p.  72,  pi. 
XXV,  fig.  1),  from  the  Permo-Carboniferous,  is  perhaps  closely  related  generically,  by  its  fruiting,  to 
J),  emersoni,  Lesq. 
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neuniptcroid  banes  are  not  very  rare  in  the  lowest  pinnules  of  Alethopleris 
and  CaUipterUlium,  In  recent  works  interpreting  the  fossil  according  to 
the  habit  of  recent  ferns,  a  simple  frond  is  not  generally  made  an  essen- 
tial character  of  the  genus  TfeniopterU,  80  far,  I  believe,  no  one  has  de- 
scribed the  upper  portion  of  the  pinna  of  any  of  the  pinnately  divided 
species  now  retained  in  the  latter  genus,  the  remains  consisting  generally 
of  detached  pinnules  and  fragments  separated  by  reason  of  their  decidu- 
ous tendency. 

My  reference  of  the  Missouri  species  to  TseniopterU  is  provisional.  The 
fern  is  in  it»  habit,  and  to  some  extent  its  nervation,  evidently  closely 
related  to  Alelhopteris.  As  remarked  above,  it  should  perhaps  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  genus  with  Danieites  iAleth.)  nxacrophyUa  (Newb.) 
lics^j. ;  but  from  the  character  of  the  rachis,  midrib,  form  of  pinnules 
and  the  ner\'ation,  and  from  the  observed  development  of  the  upper  part 
of  some  of  the  ta^niopteroid  forms  in  the  older  Mesozoic  and  Carbonif- 
erous, I  have  been  led  to  place  it  among  the  Tix^niopteridese,  and  notwith- 
standing the  high  degree  of  its  superficial  identity  with  them  arattiaceous 
forms  comparable  in  their  fructification  to  Danfea  or  Angiopieris,  it  seems 
better,  in  default  of  all  knowledge  of  the  fruiting  of  our  species,  to  refer 
it  to  the  genus  Tseniopteris^  the  former  resting-place  of  many  of  the  Meso- 
w)ic  species,  rather  than  to  the  equivocal  genus  Danmtes.  It  is  certainly 
ineligible  to  admission  in  the  Danmtes  of  Goeppert  and  Stur.  The  name 
Dfinaites,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Heer  and  Schimper, 
should,  if  used  at  all,  i)erhai)8  be  applie<l  to  those  species  only  of  which 
either  the  fruiting  is  known  or  the  generic  identity  with  other  contem- 
I»oraneou8  fruiting  species  is  by  other  evidence  satisfactorily  proven, 
leaving  their  apparent  representatives  from  the  Paleozoic,  the  fruiting  of 
which  is  not  known,  in  the  convenient  and  non-committal  genus  Tsmiop- 
tern,  without  presupposing  any  direct  genetic  relation  to  any  particular 
fruiting  genus. 

Suggested  genetic  Relations. — The  combination  of  alcthopteroid  and 
tffiniopteroid  characters  in  the  plant  from  the  Lower  ('oal  Measures  of 
Missouri  more  than  strongly  suggests  a  genetic  relationship  between  the 
pinnate  ta^niopterids  (including  the  Paleozoic  Danwites  of  the  type  D. 
mncrvphyUa  \  and  in  probable  se(iuence  the  Mesozoic  ticniojiteroid  mnrat- 
ttiicew,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  alcthopteroid 
genera  on  the  other;  or,  considering  together  with  the  alothopterids  their 
close  natural  allies,  the  neuroptcrids,  we  m^y  suppose  the  relationshi}) 
to  extend,  as  I  shall  try  briefly  to  indicate,  back  to  the  mcgaloptcrid 
8t<K*k,  in  which  they  may  have  had  their  origin. 

The  genus  Megalopteris,  described  from  the  Middle  Devonian  of  Saint 
Johns,  New   Brunswick,  by  Sir  William    Dawson  as  a  subgenus  of 
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f>*'in'/ rafhf*r  ntore  *urve<i  than  in  '>r^.v.';r^/*''*/r'^*'/nX  while  it  t*  excluded 
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A''*fhf>ftff t'otfi  vt/'f/f'/f/fff^nfU.  y*^n"it^*'rii,  tD>ru  the  <i»n:rh>nierate  series  of 
iiorrhrrrt  Ohio,  with  ib*  ??»t-:'ile  or  j^h«>rt-(»etiohMl  pinnules  and  oblique 
nervation,  in  fin^i.e-*-  and  r^^,riilarity  rivalin:r  that  t>f  Micrftlirniiyptt'ri*^  has, 
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according  to  Newberry,  an  equal  degree  of  aflSnity  to  Alethopteris  and 
Tieniopleris^  and  is  separated  from  Taeniopteris  only  on  account  of  its  once 
or  twice  pinnate  frond  and  the  oblique  ner\^e8.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  (fonnection  with  this  circumstance,  the  case  of  the  Alethopteris  macro- 
pkylla  described  from  the  same  horizon  by  Newberry,  who  says  that  but 
for  the  rectangular  nervation  he  should  be  inclined  to  include  it  in 
A>nop(fm,  while  Lesquereux,  on  the  other  hand,  refrained  from  referring 
it  to  Txniopteris  only  because  it  was  pinnate,  placing  it  in  Dameites  in- 
Btead.  The  backward  rolling  of  the  margin  of  Neriopteris  may  be  only  a 
more  pronounced  phase  of  what  is  common  in  species  of  AlethopleriSy  or 
it  may  be  an  indication  of  fructification.  Newberry's  description  and 
figure  of  Neriopteris  Uinceolata '  may  with  advantage  be  compared  with 
those  given  by  Lesquereux'  under  the  name  Megalopteria  f  marginata. 

Systematic  Position  and  Helalions  of  the  megalopterid  Group. — A  critical 
comparative  study  of  the  alethopteroid  megalopterids  will  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  part  of,  perhaps  before,  the  Sub- 
carboniferous,  the  Megalopteris  stock  attained  a  high  differentiation,  in 
which  the  Alethopteroid  group  produced  in  Neriopteris^  Orthogoniopteris, 
AUthopteriSy  Protoblechnum  and  Danseites  (Heer-Schimp.)  certain  forms 
embracing  the  essential  characters  of  the  pinnate  Tspniopteridese.  From 
this  Ijower  Carboniferous  group,  doubtless  including  many  undiscovered 
variations,  may  well  have  descended  such  forms  as  the  Tssniopterts  mut- 
muriensis  in  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  American  continent,  the  T. 
jejunata.  Grand  Eury,  and  T,  carnoti,  Zeill.,  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of 
France,  or  the  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful  megalopteroid,  T,  truncata, 
licsq./  from  the  Conglomerate  series. 

As  interpreted  by  superficial  characters,  the  sequence  of  the  Paleozoic 
t»niopteroid  types  into  the  Triassic  forms,  many  of  which  have  at  some 
time  rested  in  the  genus  Tseniopteris  until  the  fruiting,  either  of  them- 
selves or  of  contemporaneous  obviously  generically  identical  species,  has 
been  discovered,  proving  them  to  be  true  ancestors  of  living  genera  in 
the  MarattiacesPy  affords  strong  evidence  at  once  both  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  group  and  its  lineal  descent  from  the  Megalopteria  stock. 

The  figures  of  Goeppert's  Tseniopteris  mihisteri,  from  the  Rhetic  of 
Bavaria,  given  by  Schimper*  on  referring  the  species  to  the  genus  Ma- 
rattia,  though  apparently  diagramatic  in  part,  and  those  published  by 
Bartholin'  deserve  a  comparison  with  Neriopteris  and  Danieites  of  the 
type  macrophyllay  Newb.  sp.,  and  the  species  becomes  more  interesting 


1.  Oeol.  Surv.  Ohio,  Pal.  I,  p.  381,  pi.  xlv,  figs.  1-3,  3a. 

2.  Coftl  Flora,  I,  p.  lo2,  pi.  XX iv,  fig.  4. 

3.  CorI  Flora,  III,  p.  7«,  pi.  xciv,  fig.  8. 

4.  In  Zlttel:  Traits,  II,  p.  JW,  fig.  fl4;  Tnilt^  pal.  v<^g..  \t\tis,  pi.  xxxviil.  fig.  1. 
o.  Botnniwk  TiilsHkr,  vol.  xvlli,  hft.  1, 1K02,  p.  23,  pi.  ix.  fi^s.  ♦•,  •>. 
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in  view  of  the  discovery  in  the  Conglomerate  series  of  Ohio  of  a  form 
thoroughly  Mesozoic  in  aspect  that  has  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Danmtes  (Heer-Schimp.)  by  I^esquereux.  From  the  study  of  many 
specimens  of  Tseniopteris  mumteri,  Goepp.,  fruiting  from  the  Rhetic  of 
Bavaria,  Schenk  was  led  *  to  refer  the  species  without  hesitation  to  the 
genus  Angiopteris,  being  unable  to  find  any  character  warranting  a  p^ 
neric  separation.  Raciborski,  on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced  that  the 
fruiting  of  what  he  considers  the  same  species  in  the  Rhetic  of  Poland  is 
that  of  the  true  Marattia.  A nother  toeniopteroid  species  which  merits  con- 
sideration is  the  Danseopsh  viarantacea  (Presl.)  Heer,  from  the  Keuper,  the 
fruiting  of  which  is  distinctly  marattiaceous,  and  which  was^regarded  by 
Schenk^  as  very  close  to  the  living  Dansea,  The  fine  illustrations  of  this 
species  given  by  Schimper'  may  with  great  interest  be  compared  with 
the  Megalopteroid  group  from  Ohio.  The  habit  of  Schimper's  specimen, 
representing  the  upper  portion  of  a  pinna,  seems  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  lower  pinnules  may  be  distinct  and  not  confluent,  a  suggestion  em- 
phasized by  the  figures  given  by  Schoenlein*  and  Saporta.*^ 

As  tending  to  confirm  this  view,  I  may  add  that  in  Pseudodanasopsis^  a 
genus  of  plants  from  the  Upper  Trias  of  Virginia,  separated  by  Fontaine 
from  DansRopm  chiefly  on  account  of  its  anastomosing  nerves,  the  lower 
and  middle  pinnules  of  the  species  P.  reticulata^  Font.,  represented  by 
numerous  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  (No.  3488), 
are  distinct,  distant,  equilaterally  rounded  at  the  base  and  in  all  re- 
spects distinctly  tseniopteroid,  except  for  the  frequent  anastomosis  of  the 
nervils,  although  the  ui)per  portions  agree  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
habit  and  characters  of  Danieopsis  marantacea. 

The  establishment  of  the  existence  of  the  actual  genera  Angiopteris  or 
Marattia  in  the  Rhetic  attributes  to  them  a  remarkable  antiquity,  un- 
equaled,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  any  other  living  fern  genera ;  but  indis- 
putable specimens  of  Dansea,  with  their  fructification,  were  described  by 
Zigno*  from  the  Lias  of  Verona,  proving  for  this  genus  a  nearly  equal 
antiquity.  It  follows  that  the  epoch  of  indefinite  length  marking  the 
genesis  or  lineal  descent  of  these  two  marattiaceous  genera  must  there- 
fore have  terminated  by  the  close  of  the  Triassic.  However,  since  none 
of  the  forms  of  the  Danieopm  or  ta^niopteroid  Danpeites  types  have  been 
found  with  distinct  fruiting  earlier  than  the  Keuper,  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  actual  genera  cannot  be  traced  backward  into  the  Paleozoic  with 
any  greater  definiteness  than  a  high  degree  of  probability  or  likelihood. 

1.  Die  foss.  PHanzeur.,  p.  30,  fig.  245. 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

3.  Traits  pal.  voj?.,  Atlas,  pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  1-3. 

4.  Abbild.,  pi.  vii,  fig.  2. 

5.  Vc^g.  Jurass.,  I,  pi.  Ixv,  p.  454. 

«.  Fl.  foHs.  oolit.,  vol.  I,  pl.  XXV,  pp.  2()8,  2()'>. 
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In  the  absence  of  fruiting  it  may  therefore  justly  seem  inexpedient  to 
many  to  refer  pre-Keuper  teeniopteroid  species  to  genera  like  Angiop- 
teridium  or  Darueopsis,  founded  on  or  implying  a  known  direct  relation- 
ship to  a  certain  marattiaceous  genus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  stated 
above,  I  have  preferred  the  use  of  Tssniopteris  as  a  generic  name  devoid 
of  all  implication  of  an  antecedent  relation  of  a  species  to  any  particular 
genus. 

The  probable  relationship  of  the  Carboniferous  Tfeniopteris  to  the  Meso- 
zoic  Maraiiiacess  has  been  well  expressed  by  Professor  Zeiller,'  while  that 
of  the  Mesozoic  types  of  the  genus  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Zigno,* 
Saporta'  and  others,  nearly  all  of  whom  ally  them  directly  with  the  liv- 
ing genera.  The  occurrence  of  pinnate  taeniopterids,  such  as  Tasniopleris 
jfjunata,  Grand  Eury,  and  T.  camoli,  Zeill.,  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian of  France;  T,  coriacea  and  T.failax,  Goepp.,  in  the  Permian  of  Bo- 
hemia; T.  eckardi.  Germ.,  in  the  Permian  of  Tyrol,  and  the  Danseopm 
Rajmahalensis,  Feist.,  in  the  Trias  of  India,  the  last  two  of  which  were 
regarded  by  Schimper*  as  agreeing  entirely  with  the  Keuper  Danxopais, 
completes  the  continuity  of  the  discovered  pinnate  tffiniopteroid  forms 
from  the  Subcarboniferous  types  to  the  Keuper,  and  may  be  considered 
aa  belonging  to  a  not  improbable  genetic  series  passing  from  the  alethop- 
teroid  megalopterids  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous — perhaps  from  the 
genus  Megalopterid  itself — ^to  fruiting  forms,  in  the  late  Trias,  of  the  living 
genera  AnffiopteriSy  MaraUia  and  Dansea, 

The  relationship  of  the  simple-leaved  species  of  Tasniopteris  to  those 
with  pinnate  fronds  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  it  does  not  seem  im- 
probable that  all  came  from  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  species  of  the  type  T,  mvJlinervis,  Weiss.,  or  T,  smilhsii,  Lesq.,  as  well 
as  the  genus  Ledeya^  may  have  come  from  the  megalopterid  type  through 
an  early  variation.  M.  Zeiller,  who  has  discovered  forms  referred  by  him 
to  the  latter  genus  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  of  France,* 
associates  it  with  Tamiopteris,  and  indeed  the  obliquity  sometimes  seen  in 
the  nerves  of  Txniopteris,^  as  well  as  the  distinctly  ta^niopteroid  aspect 
of  Lesleyn,  gives  strong  support  to  this  view.    The  descent  of  the  two 

1.  "Aucune  dos  T^niopt^rid^es  da  terrain  houiller  n'a  rencore  6i^  rencontre  A  IVtat  fertile ;  mais 
qQelqaes-une«  d'entre  elles  prAsentent  d'as^ez  ^troites  afflnites  avec  certaines  T^nlopteridees  Hec- 
ondaires  reconnnes  anjourd'hui  corome  tr«if«  voisineK  au  moins  desjc^nres  Angiopteris,  MarnWa.  on 
Dantro,  pour  qn'oD  soit  fondd  &  croire  qu'ellen  doivont,  elle?*  aiiMJ,  appnrtenir  aiix  Marattiao<\j»."  Fl. 
foM.  basflin  perm.  Autun  et  ^pinac,  p.  160. 

1  PI.  foss.  oolit.,  vol.  i. 

1  Pal.  ftran<;.,  T6g.  Jiiraas.,  vol.  i. 

4.  In  Zittel:  Traite,  II,  p.  86. 

6.  Leaquerenx,  Coal  Flora,  I,  p.  143,  \i\n»,  pi.  xxv,  figs.  1-3. 

•.  Fl.  foaa.  bassin  Autan  ^pinac,  p.  166.  See  pi.  xii,  fig.  2;  and  Fl.  fo8».  Commentry,  pt.  1,  p.  28.'», 
pi.  xxiil,  fig.  6. 

7.  See  T.  muUinervit,  op.  cit,  pi.  xiii,  fig-  I- 
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forms  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  common,  if  not  lineal,  the  Les- 
leya  appearing  to  date  back  nearer  the  type  of  Megalopteris  dawsonV  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conspicuously  unequally  rounded  bases  seen  in  some 
species  of  Macrotasniopteris^  suggest  that  the  leaves  may  be  only  petioled 
divisions,  comparable  in  arrangement  to  the  pinnules  of  Neriopteris  Ian- 
ceolata,  Newb.,  and  be  derived  from  pinnate  forms.  It  may  not  be  going 
too  far  to  add  that  from  some  Permian  or  Triassic  species  of  Tssnioptein^ 
or  Macrotwniopterk,  essentially  distinguish ed  from  the  former  only  by  th'e 
greater  size  and  sometimes  thinner  texture,  may  well  have  originated  the 
Oleandridiumy  thought  by  Schenk '  to  be  probably  marattiaceous. 

As  tending  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  the  genera 
Angiopteris  and  Dansea  from  the  Megalopteris  stock  may  be  noted  the 
probable  relationship  of  the  neuropterids,  whose  origin,  as  Neuropteris, 
in  or  with  Megalopteris  is  generally  accepted  by  those  who  have  studied 
specimens  of  the  latter  genus,  to  the  Marattinccse.  Although  no  satisfac- 
torily definite  fruiting  of  any  of  the  Neuropteridem  has  yet  been  discovered, 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  described  by  Renault*  as  Myehpteru 
or  Myeloxylon,  and  afterwards  identified  as  Neuropteris,  Odontopteris  and 
Alethopteris,  is  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  living  Marattiaceae  more  than 
any  other  known  type  of  fern  structure.  Thus,  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  their  internal  structure,  which  has  led  M.  Renault*  to  include  Alethop- 
terls  among  the  Neuropteridem,  the  marattiaceous  nature  of  Megalopteris 
has  already  received  strong  support. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  more  alethopteroid  species  of  Neuropteris,  such  as  N.  retorqiiata, 
Daws.,*  and  N,  selwynii,  Daws.,'  from  the  Middle  Devonian,  N.  antecedens, 
Stur,"  and  N.  dliihoschi^  Stur*  (cf  N.  elrodiy  Lesq.)  from  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, N.  bifonnis,  Lesq.,^°  N.  matheroni,  Zeill.,"  and  the  figures  given 

1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  from  the  Lesleya  type  mny  have  been  derived  the  Oloisopterit  group 
appearing  in  the  Middle  Carboniferous  and  Perrao-Carboniferous  of  Australia.  Lesquereux's  diag- 
nosis differs,  as  he  remarks,  from  Brongniart's  description  of  the  latter  only  by  the  nerves  not 
anastomosing.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consult  Newberry's  Tceniopteris  ylostopU- 
roides  (Macomb  Expedition,  1876,  p.  147,  pi.  vii,  figs.  2,  2a)  from  the  Trias  of  Sonora,  New  Mexico. 
The  supposed  fruit  dots  represented  in  his  figure  f)  appear  quite  similar  to  the  dots  seen  between 
the  nerves  of  Alethopteria  maxima,  Andr. 

2.  See  M.  magnifoUa,  (Rogers)  Schimp.,  Fontaine,  Old.  Mes.  Fl.,  Monogr.  U.  S.  G.  S.,  vi,  p.  19,  pi.  ii, 
fig.  I,  pi.  iii,  iv,  v, 

3.  PalfiBontogr.,  xxxi,  1881,  p.  108. 

4.  Cours  bot.  foss.,  iii,  p.  16:i. 

5.  Op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

6.  Foss.  PI.  Dev.,  Upp.  Sil.  Can.,  p.  60,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  2(H). 
.7.  Ibid.,  fig.  198. 

8.  Culm-Flora,  p.  53,  pi.  xv,  figs.  1-6. 

9.  Op.  cit.,  p.  289,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  9. 

10.  Coal  Flora,  p.  121,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  7. 

11.  Fl.  fo.Ms.  Commentry,  pt.  1,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  7. 
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hy  Von  Roehl  under  N,  plieata  *  (=  N.  rectinervis,  Kidst.) '  from  the  Coal* 
Measures,  and  N,  voltzii,  Brgt.,'  and  N,  salicifolia,  Fisch.,*  from  the  Per- 
mian, with  the  phases  often  seen  in  the  basal  portions  of  some  species  of 
Aldhopleri8,^SL8j  for  example,  A.  lonchitica,  A.  grandini,  or  CaUipteridium 
mUitantii} 

On  the  basis  of  their  fruitings,  which  are  either  exannulate  or  with  only 
a  rudimentary  ring,  as  well  as  from  the  analo^es  of  their  structure,  all 
modem  authors  agree  in  considering  a  large  number  of  Paleozoic  species 
with  pecopteroid  nervation  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  MaraUiacese 
among  living  ferns.'  This  conclusion  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  known 
antiquity  of  certain  living  marattiaceous  genera,  as  well  as  the  probable 
long  existence  of  the  eusporangiate  ferns  in  Paleozoic  time  before  the 
leptosporangiate  forms  appeared. 

Graphic  Presentalion  of  Relations. — The  following  diagram  represents  in 
graphic  form  the  general  idea  of  development  for  a  few  genera ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  relations  of  individual  genera  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  cases  as  therein  indicated,  nor  that  the  scheme  is  meant 
to  imply  a  presumed  proof  or  even  the  existence  of  evidence  sufficient 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  proof.  The  Unas  should  indicate  in  most  cases  a 
common  rather  than  a  lineal  descent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  scheme  is  largely  mere  speculation.  Many  of  the  implied  relations  are 
improbable  as  well  as  incompatible.  Some  suggestions  embodied  in  the 
chart  constitute  my  only  excuse  for  presenting  it. 

Condusions, — In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  tentative  hypothesis  for  the  line  of  descent  of  several  of  the  living 
genera  of  Marattiaceas  from  the  Megidopt^ris  stock,  I  have  not  presumed 
to  attempt  a  proof  or  demonstration  among  a  body  of  forms  whose  fruit- 
ing is  essentially  unknown ;  I  have  rather  sought  to  bring  together  some 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  what  I  consider  a  good  working  theory.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  we  may  suppose  that  the  pinnate  Tseniop- 
iendem,  or  a  portion  of  that  group  (without  prejudice  of  any  important 

1.  Pom.  FI.  Steink.,  Westfalen^,  pi.  xx,  figa.  7,  8;  pi.  xiii,  fig.  8. 

2.  Truu.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  xxxv,  1888,  p.  314,  figs.  2-4. 
S.  HiBt.,  pi.  IxTii. 

1  Katorga,  Verh.  Russ.  Kais.  Min.  Gesell.,  St.  Petersb.,  I84i!,  pi.  i,  fig.  2. 

5.  From  the  analogous  characters  of  the  nervation  the  genera  NeuropUrU,  Odontopteris,  Lesteya^ 
IHctyopUrit,  Neriopterit,  Megalopteria,  and  Tainiopteiia  were  included  in  the  Neuropterld  group  by 
Lesqnereux  in  one  of  his  laat  publicationH  on  the  Carboniferous  flora  (Ann.  Rep.  Gool.  Surv.  Penna., 
l»«,pt.  1,  p.  475).  Renault  (Cours.  lx)t.  foss.,  3me  ann^^e)  maken  the  Xeuropteriiew  include  Xeuropterit, 
Ofhntovterii,  Dietyopteris^  Alethopteris,  Lonchopterh,  CaUipteridium,  and  CaUipterit  More  recently 
Grwid  Eary  (G^ol.  Pal.  baKsin  houill.  Gard.,  p.  286  construes  the  tribe  so  as  to  contain  Aulaeopterii 
iU}fthpteru)^  AUthopteria,  CaUipteridium,  Neuropttrig.  Dirtyopteris,  Odontopteris,  TceniopterU,  and  a 
Mw  pecopteroid  genus,  Parapeeopteris,  intermediate  in  form  between  the  neuropteroid  Pecopteria 
»pecie»  and  those  of  ^europleris,  with  fructification  after  the  fashion  of  Dantva. 

1  See  Renault,  Cours.  hot.  foss.,  3e  ann^e ;  Stur,  Carbon  Fl.  Schatzlur.  Sch.,  li ;  Zeiller,  FI.  foss. 
Autun  ^pinac;  Kidston,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  ix,  p.  1. 
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systematic  distinction  between  the  pinnate  and  simple  forms),  came  from 
an  early  Megalopieris  stock,  probably  through  the  alethopteroid  forms. 
The  earliest  flora,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  any  of  these  occur,  that  of 
the  Middle  Devonian  at  Saint  Johns.  New  Brunswick,*  besides  contain- 
ing the  Megalopteris  dawsoni,  has  also  representatives  of  Neumpteris,  most  of 
which  are  alethopteroid,  and  of  Aleihopteris,  including  the  A.  grandis  and 
.4.  dUcrepans  already  referred  to.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  three 
of  these  genera  originated  in  a  common  stock ;  and  since  the  Megahpteris 
group  offers  a  comprehensive  type  from  which  the  Neuropteris  and  Ale- 
thopteris^  as  well  as  the  known  Megalopteris  species,  might  well  have 
descended,  that  name  may  conveniently  be  eipployed  in  the  hypothesis 
to  designate  the  type  existing  previous  to  the  Middle  Devonian,  from 
which  the  neuropteroid,  alethopteroid  and  taeniopteroid  groups,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  some  species  of  living  marattiaceous  genera,  descended. 

1.  See  Dawson,  Fo»s.  PI.  Dev.,  Upper  Sil.  Form.  Can.,  Geol.  Serv.  Can.,  1871. 
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Introdi^ctiox. 

■ 

Relief  Ftmm  subject  to  fixed  Laws. — Every  element  of  form  which  gives 
character  and  expression  to  a  landscape  is  determined  hy  fixed  laws.  It 
is  true  that  the  arrangement  of  hills  and  vales  does  not  conform  to  any 
simple  geometric  i)attern.  The  sculpturing  forces  are  complex,  and  the 
net  result  of  their  interaction  is  necessarily  also  complex  and  promis- 

XX-Bi'i.L.  Gw.i..  Soc.  Am.,  Vi.;..  4,  1802.  (133) 
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istics  of  structure  which  prevail  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
relief  forms. 

Weather  Cuuve  and  watkr  Curve.s. 

Weather  Curve. — The  weathering  of  structural  blocks  reduces  tlieir 
salient  angles,  which  are  attacked  from  both  of  the  adjacent  faces  at  once. 
At  the  point  x,  figure  1,  the  disintegrating  forces  act  with  twice  as  great 
intensity  as  at  b,  since  the  attack  comes  from  two  directions.  The  effects 
are  more  than  twice  as  great  at  u*,  because  the  products  of  decay  are 
quickly  removed,  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  attack,  while  at  b  they 
remain  to  cover  and  protect  the  subjacent  beds.  Thus  the  structural 
block  m  n  0  p  \s  rounded  off  by  weathering.  The  new  outline  a  b  c  is 
composite.  The  portion  d  b  e  is  a  weather  curve,  convex  upward.  If 
weathering  alone,  without  the  aid  of  flowing  water,  has  been  concerned 
in  the  sculpturing  process,  the  talus  slopes  a  d  and  e  c  will  be  structural 
planes,  not  curves.    The  structural  angle  e  c  p  will  be  determined  by  the 
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FiouBE  1.— Weather  Curve. 

» 

resting  angle  of  the  materials  composing  the  talus,  and  that  again  will 
depend  upon  thie  size  and  form  of  the  particles ;  but  in  humid  regions 
the  talus  slopes  will  be  (quickly  molded  into  water  curves,  as  hereafter 
described.  The  resulting  form  a  b  c  will  be  a  rounded  rock,  a  smooth 
knob,  or  a  round-topped  hill  or  mountain,  according  as  the  original  block 
was  measured  bv  inches  or  leagues. 

Conrexify  of  weather  Carve. — The  upward  convexity  of  weatbpr  curves 
may  be  deduced  also  from  the  law  tbat  declivities  vary  directly  as  hard- 
ness. If  we  suppose  the  lowest  beds  composing  a  structural  l)lock  to  be 
very  soft  and  the  hardness  to  increase  upward  by  regular  gradations,  a 
concave  slope  would  result.  Such  a  curv^e  may  actually  be  fonned,  ])ut 
it  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  structure,  not  to  weathering.  Weather 
rur\'e8  are  often  interrupted  and  modified  by  su(*h  structural  accidents. 
But  if  the  opposite  conditions  prevail — that  is  to  say,  if  the  soft  bed  is 
above  and  the  hardness  increases  regularly  downward— the  law  just 
enunciated  will  yield  a  slope  of  convex  curvature.     Now,  whatever  may 
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still  water  above  them  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  law  of  increasing 
^dient  upstream  and  skyward  concavity.  Time  enough  being  given, 
the  obstruction  would  no  doubt  be  cut  through  and  the  ideal  curve 
established.  All  streams  tend  toward  its  realization  as  an  ultimate  goal. 
Cataracts  are  temporary  departures  from  the  rule,  and  quite  evanescent 
when  compared  with  the  whole  life  history  of  a  river. 

Omibined  weather  Curve  and  rvater  Curve, — Another  departure  from  the 
tyj)e  is  more  permanent  and  universal,  so  frequent  and  lasting,  indeed, 
that  it  almost  deser\'e8  to  be  formulated  as  a  distinct  and  opposite  law. 
It  is  the  fact  that  while  the  gradient  increases  upstream  to  a  certain 
jK)int  and  the  curve  is  concave  upward,  as  the  definition  requires,  above 
that  point  the  gradient  diminishes,  and  the  curve  is  convex  upward,  as 
at  n  6,  figure  3.  This  is  usually  true  of  streams  rising  in  extensive 
i*wainps  and  wet  meadows.  Even  the  mountain  streams  often  flow 
sluggishly  at  first  upon  broad  flat  summits,  then  pitch  headlong  over  the 
escarpment.  We  have  seen  above  that  breadth  and  flatness  are  the  domi- 
nant elements  of  structure.    The  precipitous  edges  of  broad  continental 


FiQUBK  S.-'Combined  tceather  Curve  (a  6)  and  water  Curve  (b  e). 

blocks  being  rounded  off*  impose  their  own  curves  upon  the  rivers.  Thus 
the  convex  portion  (a  6,  figure  3)  is  not  really  a  water  curve.  It  is  a 
tem|)orary  accommodation  of  a  water  gradient  to  the  structural  form 
u|>on  which  it  flows.  The  true  water  curve  (6  c,  figure  3)  will  moreover 
gradually  encroach  upon  the  upper  convex  curve  a  6,  and,  if  the  base- 
leveling  be  continued  long  enough,  it  will  establish  itself  as  a  smooth 
concave  cur\'e  from  c  to  a.  Hence  this  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  cata- 
racts, is  an  inci<lent  only  of  river  history,  the  only  differences  being  that 
it  is  more  common  and  less  transient ;  but,  as  I  said  above,  it  almost 
cl(»<er\es  to  take  rank  as  a  distinct  and  coordinate  law  on  account  of  its 
universality.  The  convex  portion  of  the  curve  (a  6,  figure  3)  is  not, 
however,  a  new  kind  of  curve,  but  one  that  has  already  been  defined, 
viz,  the  weather  curve.  The  double  reversed  cur\'e  (a  h  c,  figure  3)  is  the 
combination  of  the  weather  curve  and  the  water  curve  of  erosion.  It  is 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  the  most  universal  of  earth  forms.  Almost 
every  hill  slope  in  a  rolling  country  presents  an  upper  convex  portion 
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(^wiiatlitir  curvf)  ami  a  lower  ouii  cave  portion  (water  curvej.  Some  laud- 
Hi-ii{>u  eiigiiH-ers  liave  caught  nature's  hint  and  (^ive  a  terrace  the  form 
sliuwn  in  figure  -i,  which  is  at  once  more  elegant  and  more  Eiolid  and 
durahle  than  a  slojio  in  which  the  convexity  is  carried  uniformly  down 


U'  tliii  lia-sf,  H«  in  fijjure  4,    The  latter  is  unnatural  and  unstable,  while 
the  I'liinii'i'  in  natural  and  stable. 

Ilrti  ,t<<l  <.'iin-f'.—T\w  combination  of  the  weather  curve  with  the  ver- 
ticil Wilier  curve  of  erosion  when  carried  out  upon  both  sides  of  a  struc- 
liii'iil  lilock  (lis  m  II  ()  J),  figure  1),  which  is  symmetrical  and  homogeneous, 
the  pair  of  reversed  curves  shown  in  figure  3,  instead  of  tl 


odroiKid  Stagt  of  BaitieteUng. 

nvcx  weather  curve  db  e,  figure  1.     Figure  5  is  the  normal 

■  relief  fornis  In  a  region  of  advanced  land  sculpture.  The 
r(  ft  is  a  simple,  typical  weather  curve.  The  talus  of  figure  1, 
li-iir-cul  Mtructunil  angle,  e  c  ;>,  has  been  replaced  by  the  vertical 
vc  ft  (■  (figure  o),  which  is  concave  upward. 

.  "Kxa-fiHiui"  erpUtincd. — This  same  combination  of  weather 

■  enrvci  i(*  the  true  explanation  of  the  "  exception  "  noted  by 
ivhoHtates; 

H  iJiii'  iilliiT  ]Hi-iiliiirity  t  of  batl-l»iicl  fomis  which  ih  of  great  sipiillQiiiw, 
.crthcless  nut  uiiiJertake  to  explain.    According  to  the  law  of 
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fiivides,  as  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  profile  of  any  slope  in  the  bad-lands 
should  be  concave  upward,  and  the  slope  should  be  steepest  at  the  divide.  The 
union  or  intersection  of  two  slopes  on  a  divide  should  produce  an  angle  [figure  6]. 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  slopes  do  not  unite  in  an  angle.  They  unite  in  a  curve,  and 
the  profile  of  a  drainage  sloixj,  instead  of  l^eing  concave  all  the  way  to  its  summit, 
changes  its  curvature  and  becomes  convex.  .  .  .  From  a  to  m  [figure  7]  and 
from  6  to  n  the  slopes  are  concave,  but  from  m  to  n  there  is  a  convex  curvature. 
Where  the  flanking  slopes  are  as  steep  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  the  con- 
vexity on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  has  a  breadth  of  only  two  or  three  yards,  but  where 
the  flanking  slopes  are  gentle,  its  breadth  is  several  times  as  great.  [Compare 
figure  5  with  figure  7.]     It  is  never  absent 


FiavRB  1*~CroM'profiU  of  bad-land  Divide. 

"  Thus  in  the  sculpture  of  the  bad-lands  there  is  revealed  an  exception  to  the 
law  of  divides, — an  exception  which  cannot  be  rererre<l  to  accidents  of  structure, 
and  which  is  as  persistent  in  its  recurrence  as  are  the  features  which  conform  to 
the  law, — an  exception  which  ii^  some  unexplained  way  is  part  of  the  law.  Our 
analysis  of  the  agencies  and  conditions  of  erosion,  on  the  one  hand,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  (where  structure  does  not  prevent)  the  declivities  of  a  continuous 
drainage  slope  increase  as  the  quantities  of  water  flowing  over  them  decrease,  and 
that  they  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  divides.  Our  ol)J?ervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  declivities  increase  as  the  quantities  of  water 
diminish,  up  to  a  certain  point  where  the  quantity  is  very  small,  and  then  de- 
crease ;  and  that  declivities  are  great  in  proix>rtion  as  they  are  near  divides,  unless 
they  are  very  near  divides.  Evidently  some  factor  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
analysis, — a  factor  which  in  the  main  is  less  important  than  the  flow  of  water,  but 
which  asserts  its  existence  at  those  points  where  the  flow  of  water  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  is  there  supreme." 

The  missing  factor  is  a  sinipk  and  omnipresent  one,  namely,  weather- 
ing. From  a  to  m  the  water  curve  predominates,  and  its  law  of  skyward 
concavity  and  increasing  declivity  is  supreme.  From  m  to  n  the  weather 
curve  predominates.  As  Gilbert  remarks,  "  the  flow  of  water  is  exceed- 
ingly small "  there.  It  falls  as  rain  and  beats  upon  the  crest,  but  that  is 
a  kind  of  weathering. 

Besides  supplying  the  missing  factor  which  explains  the  puzzle  and 
reconciles  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  with  the  facts  as  learned  by 


'Fij?ure  7  is  a  reproduction  of  rJillK»rt'8  figure  <>o,  in  hiH  Report  on  the  (Jeology  of  tho  Henry 
MountAinfl,  p.  123. 
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that  sach  high  gradients  originate ;  and  the  broad  crests  are  equally  the 
direct  effects  of  structure.  The  narrow  crests  exemplify  the  law  of  rela- 
tive intensities,  as  stated  above.  Water  sculpture  is  more  energetic  than 
weathering  upon  the  precipitous  edges  of  structural  blocks ;  hence  the 
slopes  are  steep  and  the  crests  narrow. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  influence  of  structure  gradually  diminishes, 
and  the  stage  which  base-leveUng  has  attained  exerts  the  greater  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  general  law.  In  other  words,  time  exerts  a 
modifying  influence  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  measured  from  the 
l>eginning  of  the  process  of  base-leveling.  If  this  process  has  just  begun, 
structure  is  supreme ;  but  if  it  has  reached  its  later  stages  the  accumu- 
lated effects  of  time  are  supreme.  Weathering  and  water  sculpture  both 
tend  to  become  less  energetic  as  the  surface  approaches  base-level  and  the 
gradients  flatten  out,  but  the  former  retains  a  greater  relative  efficiency. 
The  transportation  and  removal  of  the  solid  products  of  weathering  does 
indeed  steadily  diminish,  but  solution — one  form  of  weathering — and  the 
transportation  of  its  products  goes  on  to  the  very  last  stages  of  land 
sculpture,  aftier  erosion  has  ceased.  These  last  stages  are  therefore  marked 
by  water  curves  of  slight  declivity  and  weather  curves  of  great  breadth 
and  flatness,  both  in  fact  closely  approaching,  but  never  quite  reaching, 
an  absolute  base-level. 

The  general  law  with  its  modifications  may  be  summed  up  thus :  In 
early  stages  of  base-leveling  the  predominance  of  water  sculpture  gives 
steep  slopes  and  narrow  crests,  except  where  the  latter  have  a  breadth 
which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  structure,  and  in  late  stages  of  base- 
leveling  the  predominance  of  weathering  gives  water  curves  of  gentle 
declivity  and  broad,  low  weather  curvas. 

The  second  observation  suggested  by  the  quotation  from  Gilbert  is 
that  the  principles  explained  by  him  as  applying  to  *'  bad-land  forms  '' 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  and  all  stages  of  land  sculpture.  Bad 
lands  constitute  a  certain  striking  phase  of  land  sculpture,  but  they  are 
nowise  exceptional,  so  far  as  the  general  laws  and  processes  of  land  sculpt 
ture  are  concerned.  All  of  the  factors  are  present  and  active.  The  resul- 
is  unique,  not  because  of  the  absence  of  any  familiar  factor  nor  because 
of  the  presence  of  any  new  factor,  but  solely  because  of  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  factors.  Structure  and  water  sculpture  strongly  predomi- 
nate over  weathering.  Structural  forces  have  supplied  the  canon  clays 
and  marls  as  raw  material — a  matrix  soft,  homogeneous  and  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  rapid  erosion  on  account  of  these  pro])orties  and  its  con- 
siderable elevation.  Water  sculi)ture,  attacking  it  with  an  energy  pro- 
portional to  its  height  above  base-level  and  its  lack  of  cohesion,  cuts  deep 
gashes  so  rapidly  that  weathering  has  little  op[)ortunity  to  round  off  the 
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same  law.  It  is  true  the  curvature  is  faint,  so  faint  that  in  the  field  it 
may  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  in  diagrams  most  authors  ignore 
it,  and  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  flood-plain  by  a  straight  line;  but 
the  curve,  though  slight,  is  real.  If  compared  with  the  debris  fan  of  a 
mountain  torrent  it  would  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  outer  margin, 
where  it  blends  into  the  plain  and  the  convexity  is  slight.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  flood-plain  extending  many  miles  along  a  river  cannot  be 
likened  to  a  single  alluvial  cone ;  it  is  a  composite  structure  made  up  of 
a  multitude  of  overlapping  cones,  each  having  its  apex  upstream  at  that 
)>oint  where  the  silt  composing  it  left  the  channel.  The  overlaps  obscure 
the  convexity  of  individual  cones,  and  the  net  result  is  d  curve  of  large 
radius  and  low  convexity. 

Cross-section  of  constructive  River, — The  typical  cross-section  of  a  river 
having  a  flOod  plain — a  constructive  river— so  far  from  showing  a  straight 
line  from  the  channel  to  the  blufls,  presente  a  convex  cur\'e  of  deposition, 
besides  a  number  of  other  distinct  elements.  If  no  terraces  are  present 
the  section  will  be  as  in  figure  10,  each  half  of  the  valley  presenting  a 


FiovBK  10.— Crow-tection  of  a  construetive  River. 

a  6  —  Weather  carve  at  crest  of  bluffii ;  b  e  —  Water  curve  of  erosion ;  c  d  —  Swamp;  d  e  »  Water 
carve  of  deposition. 
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weather  curve,  two  water  curves  of  opposite  character,  and  a  swamp 
along  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  water  curves.  The  presence  of  ter- 
races adds  much  complexity.  The  swamp  at  c  </  is  caused  by  a  de- 
pressed surface  and  an  imi)ervious  subsoiL  Only  the  finest  argillaceous 
sediments  spread  so  far  from  the  channel  or  from  the  bluff's,  and  these 

cat  their  channels  deeper;  and  these  instances,  conspiring  with  the  fact  that  th^  surfaces  of  flood 
plains  are  alluvial,  and  with  the  fact  that  many  terraces  in  glacial  regions  arc  carved  from  uncon- 
solidated drift,  have  led  some  American  geologists  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  river  terraces 
in  general  are  records  of  sedimentation,  when  in  fact  they  record  the  stages  of  progressive  cor- 
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The  question  about  the  true  signiflcance  of  terraces  is  aside  from  the  present  discussion,  but  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  flood-plain  is  too  well  settled  to  disturb  it  by  so  radical  a  departure  as  that 
here  proposed.  Since  (Jilbert  himself  admits  it  to  be  descriptive  of  a  real  phenomenon,  we  might 
cooclude  that  there  are  two  kinds,  flood-plains  of  corrasion  and  flood-plnins  of  sedimentation,  and 
that  all  we  need  is  to  distinguish  these  and  use  the  term  in  each  case  with  its  propter  adjunct;  but 
a  closer  analysis  rereals  two  difliculties.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  products  of  corra>ion  on  one 
side  of  a  stream  are  deposited  as  sediments  on  the  other  side,  it  turn^  out  that  the  plain  of  cor. 
ration,  or  planation,  is  also  a  plain  of  sedimentation.  This  difficulty  tends  to  merge  the  two  kinds 
Into  one  ;  but  there  is  an  opposite  and  more  radical  difficulty  which  rends  them  apart.  The  plain 
of  planation  is  not  properly  a  flood-plain  at  all.  Lateral  corrasion  is  not  exclusively  a  flood  phe- 
^^omeuun,  though  it  is  active  in  floods.  The  plain  of  planation  differs  so  much  from  true  flood  de- 
posits that  the  term  flood  plain  -ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  latter,  as  is  usually  done. 
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narrow  U-form  would  include  the  whole  course  of  the  river  above  the 
initial  flood  plain. 


PiocaE  ll.—OrouseeHon  of  a  river  Valley  tiaving  no  Flood-plain. 
Each  half  of  the  valley  has  only  two  elements,  the  weather  curve  a  b  and  the  water  curve  6  e. 

• 

Anomalous  Valleys  of  the  great  Plaijis. — But  certain  peculiar  conditions 
sometimes  intervene  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  flood  plain  where 
it  normally  belongs.  Then  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  valley  some  miles 
in  breadth  without  a  flood-plain,  which  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  ordinary  conceptions  of  rivers  that  we  are  at  once  impelled  to  seek 
its  explanation.  It  is  upon  the  great  plains  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  that  we  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  wide  valleys 
without  flood-plains.    The  lower  part  of  the  water  curve  (m  n,  figure  12) 


FiouKB  12. -Cro98-tcetion  of  a  broad  Valley  of  the  Plains  having  no  Flood-plam. 
mb'mm  weather  curve;  6  m  n  —  water  curve,  of  which  the  lower  portion,  m  if,  is  greatly  extended. 

may  be  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth.  At  the  point  m  the  valley  wall  begins 
to  be  well  defined.  The  valley  floor  m  m  is  also  well  defined,  but  quite 
remarkable  for  its  wide  departure  from  horizontality.  The  point  m  may 
be  fifty  feet  above  n.  It  is^iinmistakably  a  valley  floor,  but  its  steepness 
Is  astonishing  and  perplexing.  Moreover,  the  anomaly  does  not  stop  with 
the  unusual  form  of  the  cross-section.  The  quality  of  the  land  contra- 
dicts all  expectations  which  would  naturally  be  entertained  resj>ecting 
river  bottoms.  Instead  of  a  uniform  stretch  of  rich  alluvium  we  find 
irregular  alternations  of  loam,  sand,  gravel,  gumbo  and  alkali  patches. 
The  best  element,  the  loam,  may  indeed  predominate,  and  hence  the 
valley  may  support  a  prosperous  agriculture;  but  the  valley  lands  of  the 
plains  are  generally  inferior  to  the  table  lands,  thus  reversing  the  condi- 
tions which  usually  prevail. 
The  i)lains  are  built  up  of  incoherent  masses  of  sand,  gravel,  clay 
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and  marl,  in  which  the  rainfiall  is  absorbed  and  reaches  the  rivers  bv 
slow  percolation,  instead  of  flowing  quickly  and  copiously  on  the  sur- 
face; hence,  if  there  are  any  floods  at  all,  they  are  infrequent  and 
irregular.  Without  regular  floods  there  can  be  no  distinct  flood-plain, 
the  silt  deposited  during  the  rare  overflows  being  obscured  and  sub- 
ordinated to  the  heterogeneous  wash  from  the  hills.  The  patchy  char- 
acter of  the  soil  arises  from  local  conditions  affecting  the  wind  drifts  and 
washings  from  the  bluffs,  bringing  down  here  gravel,  yonder  sand,  and 
again  the  mingled  silicious,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  elements  consti- 
tuting loam.  Alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  developed  in  low, 
undrained  spots,  where  water  lies  and  evaporates.  By  the  meanderings 
of  the  channel  the  valley  floor  is  plowed  up  and  redeposited,  but  this 
process  tends  to  still  greater  differences  rather  than  greater  uniformity. 
The  assorting  action  of  the  currents  s^regates  the  coarser  and  finer  ele- 
ments and  deposits  each  by  itself.  The  absence  of  floods  intensifies  and 
perpetuates  these  diversities.  No  general  blanket  of  rich  silt  is  spread  in 
annual  layers  to  cover  and  blend  into  one  the  heterogeneous  soils,  nor 
do  the  copious  waters  spread  over  the  alkali  patches  to  dilute  and  wash 
out  their  bitterness.  Thus  arise  these  anomalous,  wide  valleys  without 
flood-plains,  in  which  the  whole  valley  floor  from  the  bluffs  to  the 
channel  on  either  side  slopes  sharply  inward,  and  the  soils  are  patchy 
and  wholly  unlike  ordinary  bottom  lands. 

Summary. 

This  paper  makes  no  pretensions  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
elements  of  land  sculpture.  There  are  other  forces  at  work,  and  the  forces 
named  operate  in  ways  not  herein  discussed  in  detail ;  but  in  the  broad, 
general  view  of  the  subject  the  face  of  nature  is  moulded  chiefly  by  these 
forces :  (1)  Upheaval,  which  furnishes  the  structural  blocks  to  be  chiseled 
into  pleasing  forms ;  (2)  Weathering,  which  rounds  off"  the  asperities  and 
covers  the  land  with  graceful,  swelling  cum'es ;  (3)  Washing  of  water, 
which  yields  concave  flowing  lines  upon  slopes  of  erosion,  and  low  con- 
vex curves  of  deposition. 

The  combination  of  the  weather  curve  with  the  water  curve  of  erosion 
is  here  noted  and  explained  for  the  first  time.  It  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  of  natural  landscapes,  and  its  effects  are  universal. 
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Metamorphic'  Conglomerate, 

Approximate  Relation  to  known  geologic.  Horizon, — The  geolo;ric  position 
of  the  limestone  and  quartzite  of  the  Rutland  valley  has  lately  been  de- 
termined definitely  *  the  limestone  paleontologically  and  the  quartzite 
stratigraphically. 

Occurring  next  below  the  limestone,  the  quartzite  is  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Clarksburg-mountain  quartzite,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  which  Walcott  has  found  the  Olenellus  fauna  characteristic  of  the 
Ix>wer  Cambrian  horizon.  About  one  mile  north  of  Rutland  village,  in 
Vermont,  Dr  Wolf  and  Dr  Foerste  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Lower 
Cambrian  fossils  in  a  silicious  limestone  that  lies  superjacent  to  the 
quartzite.  Northeast  of  Rutland  the  quartzite  is  found  associated  with  a 
sandy  phyllitic  schist  that  belongs  to  a  series  of  metamorphosed  elastics 
having  a  vitreous  quartzite  or  conglomerate  at  ita  base.  This  whole 
series,  barring  the  Lower  ('ambrian  quartzite  and  limestone,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  dynamic  action.  The  sequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  senes  is  in  many  re;?ions  hopelessly  obliterated 
and  confused  by  the  mountain-building  forces  that  have  produced  new 
structural  j)lanes,  a  new  mineralogic  composition,  and  have  additionally 
complicated  the  geologic  order  of  succe-^sion  by  sharp  folding,  which  is, 
as  a  rule,  too  much  involved  for  decipherment.  These  phenomena  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  conglomerate  horizon  and  its  many  phases, 
and  it  is  in  this  rock  that  I  wish  to  describe  some  of  the  evidences  and 
effects  of  metamorphism  shown  by  the  destruction  of  old  clastic  minerals 
and  in  the  ]>roduction  of  new  ones. 

OTTRELITE  SCHIST. 

Occurrence  and  Extent.— One  of  the  most  conspicuous  phases  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  due  to  the  develoi>ment  of  ottrelite  in  great  abundance,  so 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  rock  made  up  of 
this  mineral.  The  ottreli4.c  is  commonly  most  abundantly  developed 
where  the  rock  has  now  a  well-marked  schistose  character  that  is  either 
due  to  an  original  finer-grained  deposit  or  is  a  result  of  the  shearing  and 
crushing  action  of  <lynamic  forces.  It  is  often  found,  however,  occurring 
in  the  groundmass  of  the  coarsest  con u^lom crate  or  along  planes  of  shear- 
ing in  a  blue,  hyaline  (piartzitc.  Still  another  phase  is  more  nearly  mas- 
sive, fully  *40  per  cent  being  ottrelite,  the  rock  at  first  sight  simulating 
in  appearance  some  porphyritic  hornblende  dike.     The  rock  is  a  very 

♦"On  tho  Lower  t'umhriftii  Aro  of  tho  StockJtridjf^  lifmoj^tone":  Bull.  G^ol.  Hoc.  Am.,  toI.  2,  IWW 
pp.  3:n-:i:w. 
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variable  one,  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stratigraphic  horizons  found  in  the  more  crystalline  areas  of  the 
Green  mountains.  In  lateral  extension  it  has  been  traced,  with  unim- 
portant breaks,  all  the  way  across  the  Green-mountain  anticlinal  axis, 
as  mapped  by  Hitchcock  *  from  Mendon,  Vermont,  to  North  Sherburne, 
Vermont.  In  vertical  extension  it  has  considerable  thickness,  although 
accurate  determination  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  planes 
of  bedding  in  most  instances  and  the  complexity  of  the  flexures ;  but  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  at  least  in  sev- 
eral localities  that  have  been  most  carefully. studied,  viz:  a  spur  extend- 
ing south  from  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  town  of  Chittenden,  and  the  east 
and  west  crest  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountain,  somewhat 
inappropriately  named  "  Old  Aunt  Sal."  f  The  latter  mountain  is  situ- 
ated in  the  town  of  Mendon,  the  next  town  south  of  Chittenden.  The 
phases  studied  thus  far  in  the  laboratory  are  from  this  latter  locality 
and  from  the  western  part  of  the  **  Rabbit  ledge,"  just  south  of  Mendon 
**  city." 

Physical  and  microscopic  Characters, — In  the  hand  specimen  the  ottrelite 
of  the  most  massive  occurrence  of  the  ottrelite-bearing  rock  appears  either 
as  isolated  areas,  generally  with  rudely  circular  outlines,  or  as  groups  of 
them  in  a  background  of  fine-grained  pinkish-brow^n  to  dark-purple 
quartz,  in  places  constituting  nearly  pure  ottrelite.  These  areas  possess 
approximately  a  common  diameter  of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
In  structure  they  are  made  up  of  radiating  imbricated  plates  generally 
arranged  in  essentially  one  plane  for  any  single  area ;  but  the  positions 
of  the  different  areas  seem  in,  the  main  to  be  accidental,  although  locally 
they  may  be  arranged  parallel,  as  shown  by  a  tendency  in  the  rocks  to 
cleave  into  rude  slabs,  a  tendency  augmented  by  thin  folia  of  serecite. 

A  well  marked  spherocrystalline  habit  characterizes  all  the  ottrelite 
areas.  In  some  this  radiated  growth  seems  to  be  perfect.  Microscopic- 
ally the  radiated  structure  is  much  more  evident.  Composite  and  fan- 
shaped  areas,  penetrating  one  another  irrregularly,  coexist  with  isolated 
prisms  and  beautiful  spherocrystalline  aggregates,  yielding  imperfect 
crosses  in  polarized  light.  Only  sections  cut  parallel  to  the  bundles  of 
plates  (basal  sections)  show  well  the  radiated  structure ;  all  other  sec- 
tions show  this  character  less  and  less,  depending  upon  the  plane  of  the 
section,  until  it  is  transverse,  when  the  mineral  appears  prismatfc.  The 
areas  of  spherocrystals  are  not  infrequently  bounded  by  overlapping  six- 
sidecl  plates,  of  which  three  are  usually  free;  the  others  are  intergrown 
and  confounded  in  thy  central  position  of  the  aggregate. 


•  Fijcuro  4,  section  vi,  Hitchcock's  Green  moantain  gneiss,  Gcol.  of  Vt.,  vol.  4,  18C1. 
fThe  nntne  Blue  Ridge  is  given  thin  mountiiin  on  the  Uiitlund  topographic  sheet  completed  in 
1891,  but  I  have  decided  to  xiae  here  the  moHt  commonly  adopted  local  name. 
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The  extreme  mobility  of  the  ottrelite-bearing  solution  is  indicated  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  ottrelite  needles  have  insinuate<l  themselves 
into  included  feldspar  grains  along  no  visible  lines  of  fissuring. 

Minercdogic  Constituents. — As  in  all  described  occurrences  of  this  min- 
eral, an  abundance  of  inclusions  exists.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  quartz 
and  occasionally  feldspar  are  included,  sericite,  which  is  the  principal 
micaceous  constituent  of  the  rock,  is  seldom  enclosed  by  the  growing 
ottrelite,  but  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  the  nucleus  about  which  an  ag- 
gregate formed.  Such  nuclei  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  governed  the 
growth  of  the  ottrelite.  There  was  a  tendency  as  the  mineral  formed  for 
the  plates  to  orient  themselves  parallel  to  the  sericite  nucleus,  so  that 
when  such  a  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  basal  ottrelite  it  is  apt  to  be  basal 
also.  Whether  this  is  another  example  of  parallel  growth  or  is  acci- 
dental I  cannot  state  definitely.  By  far  the  most  abundant  interposi- 
tions are  a  multitude  of  extremely  minute  black  to  brown  dots  and 
aggregates.  With  a  number  7  objective  these  are  resolved,  in  the  main, 
into  rutile,  occurring  in  knee-shaped  and  heart-shaped  twins,  but  gen- 
erally in  rounded  forms,  in  which  twinning  is  not  distinguishable.  In 
other  cases  the  highest  objectives  are  incapable  of  individualizing  the 
grains,  as  is  mentioned  by  R^nard.*  In  some  crystals  the  rutile  is 
grouped  in  reticulated  lines  conforming  rather  rudely  to  the  planes  of  the 
two  principal  cleavages,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  grouped  along  irregular  lines 
that  traverse  the  ottrelite  and  the  groundmass  alike.  It  may  have  been 
arranged  originally  in  structural  lines,  developed  along  planes  of  bed- 
ding, that  afterward  were  built  into  the  ottrelite  with  total  disregard  of 
any  observed  relationship,  in  the  same  manner  that  quartz  and  feldspar 
droplets  were  built  into  albites  in  another  phase  of  this  rock.  Other 
inclusions  are  graphite  (determined  by  deflagration)  and  little  coffee- 
brown  ilmenite  plates  (titaneisen  glimmer).  A  powerful  current  from 
an  electro-magnet  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  powdered  rock  which 
ran  through  a  120-mesh  sieve  attracted  but  a  little  of  the  particles,  so 
that  magnetite  and  probably  ferrous  oxide  are  absent.  The  usual  test 
for  titanium  gave  a  positive  reaction. 

As  in  biotite  and  chlorite,  pleochroic  zones  about  crystals  of  zircon  are 
very  common  in  the  ottrelite,  and  their  characteristic  dependence  of 
maximum  pleochroism  u})on  the  maximum  i)leochroism  of  the  enclosing 
mineral  is  observable.  While  zircon  usually  occupies  the  centers  of  these 
zones,  other  zones  occur  having  no  pcrce])tible  associated  inclusion.f 

♦RoHonrches  sur  Ifi  romposition  et  In  Struoture  don  Phylladea  Andennes.  Phyllade  Ottr^lit^lt-re 
de  Montherm^.    Bulletin  du  Musi^e  D'Hist.  Nat.  de  Beljfique,  vol,  3,  1884-85.  p.  252. 

1 1  am  diHposed  to  refer  the  brown  material  making  those  zones  to  minute  rutile  grains.  Ottre- 
lite containing  such  zones  was  8uhjecte<i  to  the  temperature  of  a  Hunsen  burner  without  destroy- 
ing them,  so  they  are  probably  of  a  mineralogic  nature. 
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Although  twinning  with  composition  face  parallel  to  0  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  ottrelite,  a  large  part  of  what  seems  to  be  twinning  is  seen  to 
be  due  to  overlapping  plates.  As  the  stage  is  revolved  the  wavy  extinc- 
tion caused  by  this  may  be  observed, — the  usual  spherulitic  structure. 

Parallel  Gjvuping  of  ottrelite  Prisms. — Examples  of  crystal  growth  set  up 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time  occur  in  the  rock  where  each  part  is 
pontrolted  by  every  other,  resulting  in  an  irregularly  outlined  prism  com- 
[wsed  of  many  individuals  sepamted  by  areas  of  the  groundmass  and 
yet  all  oriented  t<^ether  (see  figure  1  ].    This  phenomenon  is  unlike  that 
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fifandalusite,  which  occura  so  frequently  grown  into  larfje  iiiiKviduals, 
wiwrapping  all  other  minerals  of  the  background,  but  is  another  exani- 
jileof  iiufependent  parallel  growth  analogousto  that  of  quartz  in  pegma- 
tite, althou'^h  in  no  way  determined  by  the  crystallographic  position  of 
the  minerals  of  the  groundmass.  Sueli  growths  are  commonly  developed 
iirarly  at  right  angles  to  the  layers  of  quartz  and  feldspar  that  make  up 
the  schistosity,  and  are  usually  freer  from  inclusions  than  the  bundles. 
They  occur  between  the  main  areas  of  ottrelite  and  may  represent  a 
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second  generation.    They  were  necessarily  formed  ailer  the  groundmai^ 
WBB  converted  to  a  mosaic  by  granulation. 

Parallel  grouping  ofrulile  Grains. — The ?amc  phenomenon  ia  noticed  in 
the  mtile.  Little  yellowish-hrown  grains  of  this  mineral  developed  in 
the  interspaces  of  the  minerals  composing;  the  background  tend,  although 
made  up  of  separate  and  sometimes  isolated  grains,  to  orient  themselves 
parallel  to  one  another,  forming  groups  having  prismatic  outlines.  These 
groups  are  only  sparingly  developed,  but  where  observed  they  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  one  another  *  and  to  the  scliistosity  of  the  rock,  and  are 
restricted  in  their  occurrence,  like  the  ottrelite  individuals  just  descril>ed, 
to  the  most  quartzose  parts  of  the  rock,  which  they  enclose  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ottrelite. 

ALTERATION  OF  OTTRELITE  INTO  CBLOBITE. 

Rel'Uion  of  the  lioo  Minerals.~An  interlami nation  of  chlorite  and  ottrel- 
ite was  mistaken  at  first  glance  for  either  the  contemporaneous  forma- 
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tion  of  these  minerals  or  an  infiltration  of  chlorite  parallel  to  the  basal 
cleavage  of  the  ottrelite.  Further  investigation,  however,  showed  that 
the  chlorite  as  often  traversed  the  ottrelite  irregularly  in  bifurcating  veins 
and  enclosed  parts  of  it  (see  figure  2).  A  study  of  the  nature  of  these 
veins  convinced  rae  that  the  chlorite  is  an  alteration  product  of  the  ottrel- 
ite. The  edges  of  the  veins  where  they  traverse  the  ottrelite  transverse 
to  the  basal  cleavage  are  jagged,  the  saw-like  teeth  projecting  along  the 
composition  faces  or  basal  cleavage.  The  chlorite  in  such  cases  is  dis- 
tinctly made  up  of  little  fibers  which  have  arranged  themselves  parallel 
to  one  another  and  to  one  set  of  twinning  lamellae.  lines  of  inclusion 
once  continuous  in  the  ottrelite  now  stop  short  against  interlaminated 
areas  of  chlorite,  showing  the  evident  secondary  nature  of  the  latter  min- 
eral. In  other  places  the  chlorite  is  developed  along  the  basal  cleavage 
of  the  ottrelite,  leaves  this  cleavage  and  follows  one  of  the  prismatic 
cleavages,  and  then  again  follows  the  basal  cleavage,  making  one  con- 
tinuous line,  thus  producing  steps,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  garnet 
commonly  undergoes  this  alteration. 

Optical  Characteristics, — Cores  of  unaltered  ottrelite  remain  in  the  chlo- 
rite, and  the  pleochroic  zones,  once  in  the  parent,  are  seen  again  in  the 
aecondary  mineral,  while  the  relationship  of  maximum  pleochroism  of 
these  zones  to  the  greatest  pleochroism  of  the  chlorite  is  handed  down 
as  well.  This  metasomatic  phenomenon  has  not  been  observed  in  other 
phases  of  the  ottrelite-bearing  conglomerate  thus  far  studied  by  me. 

OROUNDMASS  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Mineralogic  Constituents, — The  background  of  the  rock  is  composed  of 
quartz  and  feldspar  as  principal  constituents. 

Feldspar. — The  feldspar  is  fresh  and  glassy,  untwinned,  and  is  prob- 
ably albit«,  but  it  is  hardly  abundant  enough  in  the  ottrelite  bearing 
phases  to  make  the  rock  a  gneiss  even  in  mineralogic  composition ; 
and,  structurally,  a  gneissic  habit  has  been  nowhere  ob8er\'ed  where 
ottrelite  exists  to  any  extent. 

Sericite. — Sericite  is  also  abundant  and  occurs  in  minute  prisms  be- 
tween the  interlocking  quartz  grains  and  generally  inclosed  by  the  albite 
but  rarely  by  the  ottrelite.  It  also  incloses  lines  of  rutile  dots  arranged 
parallel  to  its  cleavage  planes,  and  next  U)  the  ottrelite  it  is  the  last 
fonned  mineral. 

Anatase. — Associated  with  rutile  in  the  groundmass  are  groups  of  stout 
and  slender  prisms  and  plates  having  a  very  high  single  and  double 
refraction  and  a  variable  color,  from  brownish-yellow  to  blue,  even  in  the 
same  individual.     These  I  identified  as  anatiise,  and  for  verificuition  I 
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ntiiiliiil  tlip  soctiniia  described  l>y  Diller.*  Unlike  the  anatase  there  de- 
niTilnNi,  its  iKvurrt'iicc  in  narrow  prisms  in  this  ixuk.  together  with  it* 
mtilo  inrlusionM,  swm  cxioptional.  The  st^mter  prisms  hare  terminal 
I'ai-cM  i>f  an  i>f  t«h(Hli«n  ami  ranpe  in  size  from  one-fiftieth  to  three-fiftieth: 
of  n  iiiiUimotor  in  lonpth.  As  the  sta^  is  revolved  the  pleochroisril  seem? 
only  tlio  intensifi ration  of  the  inherent  eolor  of  the  mineral — hnnnir 
lioiiiminn  hrownerand  lilues  l>e"ominpliluer.  The  presence  of  rulile  in* 
clnNionN  shows  the  anatase  to  have  formed  after  tbat  mineral  ami  sns- 
pi-st*  the  pn^hahiltly  of  it*  being  a  jiaramorjihii-  product  of  the  miilr 
in.lnsions. 

Rutile. — Rut ile  dots  and  prism?  exist  in  mnllitudes  inclosed  by  all 
other  minora  Is  of  a  seeondari"  nature.  They  are  «o  extremely  minmeihat 
oven  in  a  ver>-  thin  section  they  fix-us  in  rdx  or  more  different  jilanes. 

In  (ieneral.  All  traces  of  oriiriTial  clastic  material  in  the  rock  havi- 
ili''!ip|»eared  :  fcblsjiar  di'Jritus.  if  it  once  occurred,  has  been  converted 
into  n  mosaic  of  ipiartz.  sericite,  bioiite  and  pmliably  ali'ite.  ami  the 
ib'tritiil  ([iiartii  ha,*  liecn  pmnnlnled.  The  existinc  feldspar  is  llie  cbar- 
Moii'fiitic  untwinned  frlassy  VHriety  carri-iiip  quartz  and  wreKnte  imJu- 
•.;..nh  >•l^  eiimntiin  tliroucbonl  tliit-  biiriznii.  and  wa.-  formed  after  the 
cr'iinilitlion  of  the  rock,  since  LTtinuliUinn  coultl  not  have  taken  jilace 
nillioiii  Ntrrtiiiini;  or  iTiwhing  it.  Nciirly  all  thii|uanz  is  sj>rinkled  with 
ritiib'  iodnsions,  Iml  il  is  noticpiibb>  tiint  the  lariK^r  areas  have  leas  ci 
111. Til  and  may  Ite  cores  that  have  oscii|«-il  f.T«nuhition.  IL- j.nsence, 
h.,w.vr,  in  >.nch  nbundimc-  niilii,n,->  ajruiiisi  the  pn.l.ul.iiity  i.f  any  ..| 
(11.  ■(iirirl?  bcint;  allodiOL'.'iiic  iind  in.licincs  nillicT  ilr  secnndarv- nature. 
hi  ill.-  oiintc  wiiv  .|iiHrr7.  iiiny  inrl,>-c  jiiati'^^  of  micaceous  ilmenite,  but 

TIht.  is  I'vid.'niv  of  a  sccoikI  pcri.'.l  oi  thi>  cmsiiiiic  force  indicatt-J 
I,'   -1  liiini  \v!ivv  i-xtincliim  in  the  fci.Ki.aT  in  sonic  insmnecT..  and  by  tht 
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ite  resulting  minerals,  after  its  detrital  quartz  was  sugared  and  the  rock 
had  become  a  stable  aggregation  of  minerals  under  the  conditions  of 
environment  then  existing.  This  environment  changing,  owing  to  one 
or  more  of  the  many  factors  affecting  the  character  of  a  rock-mass,  ot- 
trelite  was  introduced  probably,  and  it  would  seem  necessarily,  from 
some  extraneous  source.  The  environment  of  the  rock  underwent  a 
third  change,  and  this  probably  was  an  elevation,  which  strained  the 
albites,  fissured  the  ottrelite  and  subjected  the  rock  to  normal  surface 
weathering,  during  which  the  conversion  of  ottrelite  to  chlorite  was  ini- 
tiated. Prior  to  the  granulation  of  the  clastic  constituents  the  titanium 
in  some  combination  must  have  existed  in  the  rock,  but  the  mineralogic 
nature  of  this  combination  is  obscure.  The  most  probable  source  of  rutile 
is  from  some  titanium-bearing  iron  oxide,  the  presence  of  which  has  not 
been  made  out  definitely,  except  in  the  case  of  micaceous  ilmenite,  itself 
manifestly  of  a  secondary  nature,  occurring  as  it  does  in  a  clastic  rock 
and  which  yields  no  evidence  of  alteration.  Ordinary  granular  ilmenite, 
such  as  occurs  so  abundantly  in  phyllites,  which  is  prone  to  decompo- 
sition, was  most  likely  the  common  source  for  all  three  minerals  carry- 
ing titanium,  the  rutile  being  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of 
anatase.  The  micaceous  ilmenite  was  developed  before  the  formation  of 
the  gneissic  quartz,  since  the  latter  incloses  it;  the  anatase  probably 
forming  after  the  quartz,  as  it  occurs  in  the  interstices  between  the  quartz 
grains.  If  this  be  a  correct  interpretation,  the  order  of  crystallization 
of  the  existing  minerals  is  essentially  as  follows :  First,  rutile  and  mica- 
ceous ilmenite,  followed  by  the  formation  of  gneissic  quartz  inclosing 
them,  ^nd  coincidently  the  growth  of  sericite  inclosing  rutile.  The 
glassy  feldspars  were  next  crystallized  out,  inclosing  all  the  previously 
formed  minerals,  and  the  anatase  may  have  resulted  as  an  alteration 
product  of  rutile  at  about  this  stage  in  the  rock's  history.  Then  the 
ottrelite  began  its  growth,  including  all  the  other  minerals  in  the  rock: 
and  finally,  the  initial  alteration  of  this  mineral  to  chlorite  closes  the 
rock's  history,  as  far  as  the  ottrelite-bearing  phase  is  concerned,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

MBTAMORPHISM  OF  THE  CLASTIC  MATERIAL  IN  CONGLOMERATE  PHASE. 

Occurrence, — This  conglomerate  is  stratigraphically  equivalent  to  the 
schist  above  described,  and  the  phenomena  mentioned  below  occur  in 
the  rock  from  the  town  of  Chittenden,  between  Chittenden  village  0*  Slab 
City  ")  and  North  Chittenden,  where  large  outcrops  occur  along  a  divide 
on  the  western  side  of  the  direct  highway  between  these  villages. 

Character  of  the  Rock. — The  rock  macros(X)pically  is  a  well-marked  con- 
glomerate in  which  metamorphism  is  shown  by  the  crushing  of  quartz 
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and  feldspar  grains  and  by  the  development  of  serecite,  muscovite,  biotite 
and  magnetite.  These  evidences  of  alteration  are  only  incipient,  so  that 
the  genuine  clastic  character  of  its  principal  constituents  is  undoubted. 
Quartz  pebbles  are  most  numerous  and  some  attain  dimensions  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  dignified  by  the  term  bowlders,  being  18  inches  in 
maximum  length,  and  make  up  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  detrital  material. 
Gneiss  and  feldspar  pebbles  are  also  common,  pebbles  of  the  latter  in 
rare  instances  having  dimensions  of  two  by  three  inches.  The  ground- 
mass  is  fine  granular  quartz,  magnetite,  plates  of  muscovite,  and  prisms 
of  sericite.  Under  the  microscope  the  evidence  of  the  clastic  nature  of 
the  rock  is  emphasized  by  the  water-worn  outlines  of  its  pebbles  and  their 
parallel  arrangement  due  to  gravity. 

Secondary  Enlargement  of  clastic  Tourmalines, — Thin  sections  of  the  con- 
glomerate (numbers  699  and  700)  were  studied  in  detail  and  their  de- 
scriptions are  given  later.  The  tourmalines  occur  in  the  rock  as  minute, 
stout  crystals,  bounded  by  crystalline  faces  developed  independently  of 
any  apparent  nucleus,  and  as  imperfectly  bounded  areas  of  a  secondary 
origin  deposited  upon  clastic  nuclei  of  the  same  mineral.  Figure  1, 
plate  2,  which  is  an  instance  of  secondary  enlargement  of  an  original 
clastic  grain,  is  given  to  show  development  of  prismatic  planes,  and  also 
two  terminal  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  imperfectly  developed.  The 
boundary  of  this  nucleus  is  not  perceptibly  water-worn,  but  in  other  ex- 
amples of  this  phenomenon  the  nuclei  are  distinctly  pebbles  of  attrition, 
oriented  with  the  other  detrital  constituents.  The  clastic  tourmaline  is 
colorless  in  transmitted  light  when  the  plane  of  the  polarizer  coincides 
with  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  orange-yellow  when  the  plane  of  the 
polarizer  coincides  with  the  ordinary  ray.  It  gives  in  converging  light 
one  arm  of  a  cross.  The  surrounding  mineral  is  separated  by  a  distinct 
line  from  the  core  and  is  much  darker-colored,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  isomorphous  nature  of  the  mineral.  The  pleochroism  of  the 
rim  is  from  brown  to  nearly  black,  and  there  are  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  of  the  interference  colors ;  the  center  polarizes  in 
brilliant  greens  and  reds,  while  the  interference  color  of  the  rim  is  masked 
by  the  body  color.  The  secondary  tourmaline  is  perfectly  oriented  with 
the  core,  and  parallels  the  secondary  enlargements  of  quartz  grains  de- 
scribed by  Irving  and  Van  Hise  *  in  this  respect.  There  are  abundant 
inclusions  of  iron  oxide  (possibly  ilmenite)  and  some  quartz  in  the  sec- 
ondary part,  but  the  core  is  free  from  them.  They  are  particularly 
numerous  about  the  sides  of  the  angular  core  and  along  the  basal  por- 
tion of  the  enlargement.  Two  corners  of  the  latter  have  inclusions  of 
pale-green  sericite  prisms  projecting  into  the  groundmass,  showing  the 
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ronnatioD  of  tourmaliDe  after  the  dynamic  aericite,  and  also  after  the  iron 
products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  eome  iron-bearing  silicate 
uT  oxide.  In  ordinary'  light  these  prisms  are  seen  to  traverse  the  tour- 
maline diagonally  and  they  are  certainly  included.  With  a  lens  the 
lonnnaline  can  be  seen  to  make  the  entire  thickness  of  the  section. 

Another  example  of  secondary  enlargement  has  the  allothegenic  core 
distinctly  water-worn  and  oriented  physically  with  the  other  elastics  in 
the  section  and  optically  with  the  authogenic  addition  (see  figure  3), 
The  enlargement  has  nearly  complete  crystallographic  boundaries — a 
prism  doubly  terminated  ;  one  end  has  the  planes  of  a  rhombobedron, 


Fiotm  S.— TTMb  SKtian  o/itoier-Bom  lourmatitu  PtbbU. 
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the  othtir  having  these  and  a  small  basal  plane.  In  this  the  detrital 
core  ia  basal,  giving  a  well-marked  uniaxial  cross  of  a  negative  character ; 
it  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color  and  free  from  interpositions.  Owing  to 
its  great  depth  of  color,  the  enveloi>ing  tourmaline  transmits  light  only 
along  its  edges.  Its  crystal-faced  outline  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
penetrating  grains  of  quartz,  and  some  grains  may  be  entirely  cncloseil. 
A  third  example  shows  the  dark-colored,  secondary  mineral  jienetrat- 
ingthe  clastic  core  nearly  to  it^  center  along  fissures  formed  prior  to  this 
secondary  growth.     The  contrast  between  the  two  parts  is  very  distinct, 
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crashing  took  place,  much  less  intense  than  the  first,  indicated  by  the 
breaking  and  &ulting  of  tourmaUne  prisms  and  the  fissuring  of  the  new 
tourmaUne  mentioned  above.  This  second  crushing  is  probably  to  be  cor- 
related with  that  which  broke  the  ottrelite  prisms  in  the  ottrelite  schist. 

Alteration  of  clastic  Feldspars, — The  alteration  of  detrital  feldspars,  prin- 
eifjally  microoline,  to  quartz,  sericite,  biotite  and  albite  is  well  shown. 
This  change  takes  place  about  the  edges  of  the  grains,  along  cleavage 
planes  emphasized  by  pressure,  and  along  irregular  cracks.  Lines  of  in- 
clusions in  the  clastic  quartz  serve  to  separate  it  from  that  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  feldspar,  the  latter  being  always  clear  and  glassy.  These 
are  commonly  liquid-filled  cavities  with  characteristic  gyrating  bubbles 
of  carbonate  dioxide,  but  in  both  the  clastic  microcline  and  secondary 
albite  they  are  even  more  plentifully  distributed.  Liquid  cavities  in  the 
quartz  may  have,  besides  the  bubble,  a  single  prism  of  some  indetermin- 
able doubly  refracting  mineral  or  an  apparent  cube,  which,  however,  is 
also  doubly  refracting. 

One  of  the  thin  sections  (number  699)  has  a  large  pebble  of  microcline, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  retains  its  original  water-worn  out- 
line, excepting  at  its  ends,  where  it  is  partially  crushed.  Lines  of  sericite, 
biotite  and  quartz  traverse  it  regularly  along  emphasized  cleavage  planes 
and  irregularly  about  grains  resulting  from  granulation.  Thousands  of 
minute  dots  of  hematite  or  Umonite  are  distributed  through  it,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  them  to  be  arranged  in  lines  normal  to  the  basal  cleav- 
age of  the  feldspar.  It  is  these  that  give  the  flesh  color  to  the  mineral 
in  the  hand  specimen.  Other  interpositions  are  numerous  rhombs  of 
siderite,  exhibiting  all  stages  between  the  pure  mineral  and  its  pseudo- 
raorphous  resultant,  limonite.  These  or  their  limonite  representatives 
occur  throughout  the  rock,  but  they  are  noticeably  more  abundant  in 
the  clastic  feldspars.  Their  distribution  indicates  their  formation  after 
the  feldspar  .was  deposited  in  the  rock,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  there  were 
two  i>eriods  of  alteration  of  the  microcline — one  during  which  siderite  or 
some  iron-bearing  carbonate  was  a  stable  alteration  product  under  the 
♦conditions  of  enWronment,  and  a  second  during  which  the  carbonate 
itself  changed  to  limonite,  not  contemporaneously  with  the  development 
of  sericite,  but  posterior  to  that  change  and  probably  after  the  rock  came 
under  the  operation  of  surface  disintegrating  influences. 

Sericite  in  minute  hexagonal  plates  and  prisms  terminated  by  basal 
planes  are  scattered  through  it  and  seem  to  have  resulted  from  a  direct 
alteration  of  the  feldspar  without  the  aid  of  its  introduction  in  solutions 
from  other  parts  of  the  rock.  Liquid  ca\ities  are  not  nearly  so  numerous 
ad  in  the  secondary  feldspars. 

The  interdependence  of  the  diS*erent  phases  assumed  by  minerals, 
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Upon  all  the  varied  factors  going  to  make  up  their  complex  environment" 
and  the  correlation  of  these  pliases  offer,  it  seems  to  me,,  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  fields  of  research  to  be  found  in  the  petrographic  and  chem- 
ical history  of  a  rock. 

Clearing  Action  of  growing  Sericite. — Surrounding  the  pebble  and  along 
lines  traversing  it,  as  well  as  about  crystals  of  siderite,  there  are  con- 
formable zones  of  microcline  free  from  inclusions  of  iron  producte.  Tliesc 
are  associated  with  the  development  of  siderite  and  sericite,  and,  wher- 
ever lines  of  movement  in  the  latter  mineral  traverse  microcline  or  plagio- 
claee  pebbles  carrying  interpositions,  on  either  side  of  them  there  are 


PiaOBE  i.-Thin  Section  o/  microcline  FebbU. 
ShoHlng  oleurLni;  nctlon  of  aerlclto.    (DrawlDR  &vm  a  oiicrophotograph.) 

parallel  belts  from  which  they  have  been  removed.  The  border  zone  of 
the  pebble  has  its  folia  of  sericite  running  parallel  to  it.  As  the  soricite 
grew  as  a  product  of  dynamic  metamorphisra,  it  acted  like  a  sponge, 
removinii  the  inclusions  and  forcing  the  iron  into  a  new  combination, 
jirohably  biotite.  Figure  4  represents  a  triangular  area  of  microcline 
illustrating  this.  In  the  central  part  there  is  an  area,  a,  carrj'ing  the 
usual  number  of  inchisions.  Outside  of  this  there  is  a  zone,  a',  free  from 
iron  inclusions ;  then  there  is  a  parallel  line  of  sericite  prisma,  ft,  out*i<le 
of  which  there  is  another  parallel  zone,  c,  also  free  from  inclusions,  and 
this  is  surrounded  by  the  mass  of  the  pebble  d.    The  correspondence  of. 
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the  optical  orientation,  even  tathe  minutest  twinned  lamellae,  is  iden- 
tical on  either  side  of  the  line  of  sericite,  and  the  feldspar  appears  very 
fresh  as  compared  with  that  not  thus  cleared  of  its  inclusions.  Its  polari- 
zation colors  are  much  more  uniform  in  the  cleared  areas,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  the  impurities  and  the  more  unequal  their  distribution, 
the  greater  the  variety  of  mottled,  tinted  colors  under  crossed  nicols.  In 
case  there  are  two  lines  of  sericite  close  together,  the  interspace  may  be 
entirely  cleared  (see  a',  figure  5). 

In  attempting  to  interpret  correctly  the  cause  of  the  outer  clear  rim 
about  feldspar  pebbles  only  two  hypotheses  need  be  considered — it  is 
either  secondarily  deposited  feldspar  or  is  produced  by  some  subsequent 
action  that  eliminated  the  interpositions.  If  secondary,  then  the  outlines 
of  the  feldspar  areas  having  inclusions  are  too  jagged,  and  concave  sur- 
faces are  too  common  to  have  been  the  result  of  ordinary  attrition,  while 
the  possibility  that  the  new  feldspar  was  added  so  as  to  change  their  out- 
line to  that  of  normal  pebbles  is  very  improbable.  In  the  case  of  the 
largest  pebble  in  the  section  glassy  feldspar  accompanied  by  sericite 
folia  follows  the  outer  part  of  the  pebble  for  a  distance,  then  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  following  lines  of  sericite.  Bordering  areas  of  the  back- 
ground not  containing  sericite  have  no  complementary  clear  zone  in  the 
feldspar.  Interior  lines  of  sericite  and  their  accompanying  dependent 
zones  are  only  explainable  in  one  way.  To  assume  that  they  are  sec- 
ondary growths  necessitates  the  subsequent  displacement  of  the  feldspar 
clastic  a  distance  equal  to  the  cleared  areas  and  a  consequent  probable 
displacement  of  its  optical  continuity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  parts  extin- 
guish as  a  unit,  the  conformity  of  the  positions  of  the  twinning  lamellae 
on  either  side  of  the  serecite  indicating  their  original  crystallographic 
and  optical  continuity.  Examples  of  apparent  secondary  enlargements 
of  clastic  feldspar  are  becoming  so  commonly  described  that  it  may  be 
well  in  the  future  to  bear  in  mind  this  phenomenon,  which  simulates  so 
closely  that  of  genuine  enlargement  and  which  may  have  led  to  misin- 
terpretations in  the  past. 

AUercUion  of  clastic  Microcline  into  Plagioclase. — In  connection  with  the 
study  of  secondary  feldspars  in  metamorphic  rocks,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  trend  of  certain  phenomena  observable  in  the  granulated  end 
of  this  large  pebble  mentioned  above  where  secondary  albite  and  clastic 
microcline  are  intermingled.  Dr  Wolff  has  lately  called  attention  to  a 
possible  relationship  between  detrital  areas  of  feldspar  and  secondary 
albites,*  and  the  facts  here  observed  substantiate  his  interrogative  hy- 
pothesis. With  but  very  few  exceptions  in  the  Vermont  rocks  studied 
by  roe  have  I  noticed  secondary  feldspars  free  from  inclusions  of  seri- 

"Motiunorphlsm  of  Clastic  Feldspar  in  ConglomemU»  Schist:  Bull.  Miih.  (omp.  Z«>ol.,  vol.  xvl, 
no.  10,  p.  185. 
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cite  and  quartz.  These  minerals  may.  be  distributed  throughout  the 
feldspar,  but  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  them  to  occur  in  groups 
in  the  central  part,  and  the  outline  of  groups  is  rudely  conformable  to 
that  of  the  inclosing  mineral.  An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has 
never  been  offered  that  appears  entirely  satisfactory.  It  seems,  however, 
that  we  must  be  on  the  right  track  if  we  remember  that  the  minerals, 
quartz,  sericite,  biotite  and  plagioclase,  are  the  commonly  recognized 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  dynamic  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  the  j)resence  of 
quartz,  sericite  and  albite  making  the  groundmass  of  the  rock  would 
be  referred  at  once  to  such  an  origin  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  microscopic  phenomena  observable  in  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Many  feldspars  (see  those  described  below  from  East 
Clarendon,  Vermont)  have  interpositions  of  all  other  minerals  occurring 
in  the  rock,  but  the  history  of  their  immediate  origin  and  growth  is  not 
the  same  as  for  those  under  present  consideration. 

Figure  5  is  taken  from  the  granulated  portion  of  the  above-mentioned 
feldspar  and  exhibits  diagrammatically  an  area  under  the  microscope 
covered  by  a  number  5  objective :  a  is  a  portion  of  the  normal  microcline 
pebble  filled  with  inclusions ;  a*,  the  same,  with  its  interpositions  removed 
by  the  development  of  dynamic  sericite,  i  i  and  h  h;  a',  areas  of  clastic 
microcline  included  in  secondary  plagioclase,  c;  and  6  are  minute  prisms 
of  serecite  grouj)ed  in  the  plagioclases,  but  impinging  against  the  micro- 
cline on  one  side  in  the  upper  area. 

At  d  are  cleavage  lines,  emphasized  by  strain,  showing  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  inclusions  along  a  line  corresponding  in  direction  to  the  basal 
cleavage  in  the  microcline  h  h  and  i  i ;  c,  rhombs  of  limonite  pseudo- 
morphs  after  siderite;  ^,  small  liquid  cavities  arranged  in  lines  parallel 
to  lines  of  hematite  inclusions  in  the  feldspar  generally ;  o,  faint  traces  of 
the  double  twinning  of  microcline  occurring  in  the  plagioclase.  Two  fact.^ 
in  particular  are  intended  to  be  brought  out:  First,  the  grouping  of  seri- 
cite prisms  in  the  center  of  the  lower  plagioclase  and  their  contact  with 
the  clastic  feldspar  in  the  upper;  second,  the  occurrence  of  isolated  areas 
of  microcline  in  the  plagioclase  a'  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. The  plagioclase  is  known  to  be  secondary,  as  it  occupies  areas  in 
and  includes  portions  of  granulated  microcline  once  continuous.  Sericite 
is  developed  along  the  lines  h  h  and  i  i,  which  are  cleavage  partings. 
The  linear  area  of  microcline,  a',  which  is  isolated,  is  optically  oriente<i 
with  a*  and  has  been  separated  from  its  parent  along  the  basal  cleavage. 
Plagioclase  surrounds  and  traverses  it,  dividing  it  into  isolated  areas,  but 
all  oriented  with  one  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  of  pla- 
gioclase forming  about  and  from  an  area  of  microcline.  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  is  com[)lcte  if  all  the  data  in  the  U[)per  plagioclase  are  tiiken 
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into  consideration.  The  linear  distribution  of  the  microcline  inclusion 
and  its  optical  relation  with  a  are  such  that  it  manifestly  was  once  a  part 
of  the  feldapar  pebble.  It  is  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  moved 
in  separate  pieces  from  the  line  i  i  without  having  its  crystallographic 
and  optic  orientation  disturbed.  The  twinning  lamellffi  of  the  several 
parts  correspond  with  one  another  and  with  those  in  a',  while  the  ex- 
tinction of  c  is  not  in  parallelism  with  either  set  of  twinned  lamellse  in 
a'.    The  plagioclase  e,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  microcline, 


Yiooni.-TSinSeclionofinicToclintPebblf. 
Showing  Bite  ration  of  clulic  mlcrocLLno  to  plaglocln». 

ramifies  through  a',  apparently  absorbing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  caus- 
ing the  development  of  sericite  about  and  in  it.  This  will  be  alluded  to 
again  when  the  areas  of  sericite  6  are  considered.  The  arrangement  of 
the  fluid  cavities  g'  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  hematite  inclusions 
in  the  microcline  does  not  seem  to  be  acci<lental,  but  seems  rather  to  in- 
dicate the  operation  of  a  grinding  influence  of  the  inclusions  as  the  new 
feldspar  formed  and  al>sorbed  the  old.  Cleavage  lines  d,  which  are  par- 
allel to  i  i,  also  seem  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  cleavage  in 

XXIV— Bdll.  liiau  Soc,  A«..  Vol.  t,  1*02. 
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'i'lnii  l^hrninHiA  huilt  int/)  Hrconddnj  Albitcn, — The  differences  in  theenvi- 
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*  Mi-(<*Mini  (fltiatM  iif  <  Itiilli'   Kt'ltlxpiir  tfi  < 'unK  lofTitT  u**  f^r'hi^t;  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  xri, 
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occurring  in  the  chlorite  schist  found  at  East  Clarendon,  Vermont,  and 
the  phyllites  of  Greylock  mountain,  situated  southwest  of  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  occurrence  at  the  first-named  locality  the  feldspar 
(alhite),  which  occurs,  as  single  individuals  or  simple  twins,  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  across,  was  formed  after  the  rock  had  been  metamorphosed  from  an 
originll  shale  to  a  chlorite  schist  and  mountain-making  forces  had  rear- 
ranged the  minerals  composing  the  rock  into  minute  crenulations. 

Compomtion  of  the  Groundmasa. — The  groundmass  of  the  schist  is  com- 
posed of  granular,  gneissic  quartz  and  feldspar,  much  sericite  and  chlorite 
marking  its  foliation,  as  essential  constituents,  and  as  accidental  minerals 
there  are  innumerable  rutile  dots  and  prisms,  prisms  of  tourmaline  and 
little  black  plates,  probably  ilmenite.  All  these,  including  the  minute 
plications  of  the  schist,  have  been  b.uilt  into  the  albite  as  it  grew.  Quartz 
droplets  are  arranged  in  sharp  serratures,  the  continuation  of  the  corru- 
gated lines  outaide  the  crystals ;  but  the  sericite  and  chlorite,  particu- 
larly the  former  mineral,  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  by  the  growing 
albite  forcing  them  to  one  side  or  by  the  chemical  solution  which  de- 
posited the  feldspar  attacking  and  dissolving  them.  The  chlorite  is 
occasionally  included;  the  sericite  rarely.  Rutile,  ilmenite  and  tour- 
maline are  also  enclosed.  In  detail  the  outlines  of  the  crystals  are  very 
jagged,  the  feldspar  projecting  in  tongues  into  the  background  along  the 
schistosity;  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  well-defined  prisms. 
The  colorless  inclusions  are  by  no  means  limited  to  quartz,  for  many  give 
imperfect  hyperbolae  and  are  secondary  feldspars  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  rock  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  clastic 
origin,  and  certainly  after  the  rock  had  been  converted  into  a  chlorite 
schist  and  crenulated,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  no  detrital  feldspar  could  have 
been  left;  to  serve  as  nuclei  or  furnish  material  for  the  large,  last-formed 
|>orphyritic  albites.  Solutions  with  the  necessary  elements  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  extraneous  source. 

The  occurrence  of  the  albites  in  the  Greylock  phyllites  collected  by 
Dale  and  described  by  Wolff*  have  much  the  same  history,  only 
secondary  albites  there  have  been  enlarged  by  a  tertiary  growth  of  the 
same  mineral. 

The  Assuring  and  occasional  faulting  of  the  large  albites  from  East 
Clarendon  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  faulting  of  the  secondary  tour- 
malines and  ottrelite  prisms  above  described  and  indicate  a  second 
period  of  mountain-building  forces. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr  Wolff*,  who  has  giyen  me  many  valuable 
suggestions  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

Cambruxse,  Mass.,  March,  1802. 


Explanation  op.  Plate  2. 

Secondary  Enlargement  of  clastic  Tourmaline, 

FiGURK  1. — Secondary  enlargement  of  clastic  tourmaline  pebble,  showing  prismatic 
planes  and  slight  development  of  terminal  planes.  Partially  included 
sericite  prisms  and  occasional  inclusions  of  quartz  grains  in  new 
growth. 

Figure  2. — Secondary  enlargement  of  clastic  tourmaline.  The  core  is  free  from 
interpositions ;  the  secondary  mineral  has  abundant  inclusions  of 
gneissic  quartz  aud  feldspar.  Many  of  the  fissures  of  the  core  abut 
abruptly  against  the  new  mineral,  showing  two  periods  of  straining. 
The  growing  tourmaline  is  seen  to  have  attacked  a  clastic  area  of 
plagioclase,  penetrating  it  irregularly  and  absorbing  sericite  previously 
developed  along  cleavage  lines. 
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Introduction. 


Beds  represented  within  the  Area, — In  southwestern  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  northwestern  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  is  an 
area  in  which  non-calcareous  schistose  rocks  alternate  with  limestones 
which  are  in  part  micaceous,  dolomitic,  graphitic,  pyroxenic,  tremolitic 
or  quartzitic.f  Though  the  schists  are  the  "  mountain  rock,"  they  are 
found  in  the  valleys  as  well  and  are  frequently  inclosed  as  islands  in 


•  Published  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Suites  Geological  Sorvev. 

tThe  weft  ha»  been  described  and  mappecl  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana :  On  Taconic  Rocks  and  Strat- 
ifr»phj,  with  a  Geological  Map  of  the  Taconic  Region.  Aro.  Jour.  Set.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxlx,  pp.  20&- 
2a,  pp.  437-443.  pi.  ii. 
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PoRPHYRiTic  Minerals  of  the  Schists  resulting  from  metamorphic 

Action. 

The  Mhierals  and  their  Association. — It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  espe- 
cially to  describe  the  «o-called  j)orphyritic  constituents  of  the  schists  that 
have  been  developed  or  modified  by  metaniorpliic  agencies.  Under  this 
head  are  included  feldspar  (largely  an  acid  plagioclase),  garnet,  stauro- 
lite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  ottrelite.  Other  constituents  present  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  are  sericite.  quartz,  graphite,  chlorite,  magnetite, 
ilmenite,  pyrite,  fibrolite,  calcite,  rutile,  sphene  (and  leucoxene),  zircon 
an<l  apatite.  In  nearly  all  specimens  there  is  a  matrix  made  up  of  vary- 
ing amounts  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  a  micaceous  mineral,  which  is  in 
fK)me  cases  a  silvery  mica  (sericite) ;  in  other  instances  sericite  with  bio- 
tite or  chlorite.  Associated  with  these  minerals  are  accessory  graphite, 
ore  material,  etc.  Almost  without  exception  porphyritic  feldspars  occur 
in  the  matrix,  usually  many  times  larger  than  the  feldspar  grains  com- 
posing it.*  In  addition  to  the  modifications  of  the  rock  arising  from  the 
micaceous  constituents  present,  petrographic  variations  consist  mainly  in 
the  character  of  the  porphyritic  feldspar  and  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  other  porphyritic  constituents,  viz :  garnet,  staurolite,  tourmaline, 
biotite  and  ottrelite.  The  central  schist  bed  has  furnished  most  of  the 
specimens  in  which  the  structures  I  shall  describe  were  observed,  though 
such  structures  do  not  seem  in  all  cases  to  be  restricted  to  that  bed. 

Porphyritic  Felilspar. — The  porphyritic  feldspars  appear  under  a  num- 
ber of  modifications.  In  certain  facies  of  the  rock  they  are  more  or  less 
oval  in  shape  and  inclose  with  more  or  less  uniformity  blades  of  seri- 
cite, particles  of  graphite,  ore  material  or  tourmaline.  They  are  com- 
monly either  simple  individuals  or  simple  twins.  They  quite  resemble  in 
sections  the  beautiful  photomicrograpli  which  is  figure  8  of  the  paper 
by  Wolff  on  "  The  Metamorphism  of  Clastic  Feldspar  in  Conglomerate 
Schist."  t  Though  these  feldspars  may  show  no  marked  evidences  of 
strain,  many  instances  of  polysyuthetic  twinning  have  been  observed,  and 
the  occasional  localization  of  the  lamella*  about  cracks  in  the  individual 
would  indicate  that  the  twinning  is  the  result  of  internal  mechanical 
movement.  The  twin  lamellce  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  feldspar 
as  an  acid  plagioclase. 

Dynamic  metamorphism  has  at  other  localities  been  more  intense,  as 
evidenced  in  sections  where  the  granulation  of  the  feldspars  may  be 

•See  descriptions  of  similftr  feMspnrs  in  the  sn'hi^toso  and  eonKlomeratic  rocks  of  Hoosac  moun- 
tain and  elsewhere.  (Pumpolly :  The  Relation  of  Seoular  Rock-Disintegration  to  Certain  Transi- 
tional Crystalline  Schists.  Bull.  (Jeol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  ii.  IKOl.  pp  2(X)-224.  Wolff:  Metamorphism  of 
Clastic  Feldspar  in  Conglomerate  Schist.    Bull.  Mas.  Tomp.  Zool.,  vol.  xvi,  1801,  pp.  173-183,  pis.  i-ii.) 

tBull.  Mu9.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  xvi,  1891,  pp.  173-18.3,  pis.  i-ii 
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seen.  This  may  be  largely  peripheral,  as  in  a  specimen  (number  3230)  * 
from  near  Ore  Hill,  or  it  may  include  nearly  the  entire  crystal,  as  in  a 
number  of  thin  sections  (number  3224)  from  Miles  mountain.  Such 
pronounced  granulation  seems,  however,  to  be  most  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  shear  planes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  stretching  and  tearing 
of  the  other  constituents.  Figure  1,  A  shows  the  effect  of  this  action  on 
two  adjacent  garnets  (number  3230). 

Granophyre  Structure  in  Feldspar. — Those  structures  which  1  desire  here 
more  especially  to  emphasize,  however,  seem  to  be  found  farther  removed 
from  shear  planes,  and  concern  phases  of  metamorphism  where  mechan- 
ical movement  has  been  a  minimum.  In  such  localities  the  feldspars 
have  frequently  a  mottled  appearance,  like  D  in  figure  1  (numbers  3111, 
3326,  3328,  3463). 


Figure  1.— Examples  of  Deformation  and  modified  Orowtha  of  Minerals  in  Schists. 

A  —  stretched  garnets.  B  —  secondary  growth  of  tourmaline ;  the  oval  core  has  brown  tones, 
the  enlargement  blue  or  plum  tones;  the  cloudy  material  near  the  junction  is  probably  graphite. 
C  —  zonal  structure  in  tourmaline.  2>  — mottled  feldspar.  £  — parallel  growth  of  ilmenite  and 
chlorite. 

The  included  areas  sometimes  take  the  form  of  curving  canals,  at 
others  polygonal  outlines,  and,  in  short,  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  micropegmatite  or  granophyre  structure.  Hexagonal  outlines  char- 
acterize many  of  the  areas,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  in 
these  cases  quartz  (number  3463). 

The  inclosed  quartz  extinguishes  alike  over  considerable  areas,  but 
sometimes  shows  several  orientations  within  a  single  crystal  of  feldspar.t 
The  feldspars  which  show  this  structure  exhibit  in  many  cases  the  min- 
imum of  crushing  and  but  little  effect  of  stress,  while  in  other  cases  the 
granophyre  structure  coexists  with  a  pronounced  granulation  and  exhi- 
bition of  secondary  twinning.  In  the  latter  case  the  structure  is  ven^ 
com[)licated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  secondary  quartz  from 
the  mosaic  of  feldspar.  It  was  frequently  observed  (in  those  cases  where 
but  little  deformation  could  be  made  out)  that  the  granophyre  occupies 
the  center  of  a  crystal,  leaving  a  clear  rim. 

♦The  numbers  of  sections  are  those  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  collection. 
fCf.  Iddings,  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park  .  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snr.,  188S, 
p.  276,  plate  XV,  fig.  6. 
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lU  Origin, — The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  granophyre  in  these  doubt- 
less clastic  rocks  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  a  question  that  deserves  further 
study,  and  I  hope  later  to  be  able  to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the 
problem.  For  the  present  it  can  be  said  that  the  relation  of  the  inter- 
grown  quartz  to  the  quartz  outside,  as  exhibited  in  a  number  of  sections^ 
lends  no  support  to  the  view  that  the  granophyre  structure  has  been  pre- 
served from  some  detrital  grains  which  have  an  igneous  origin,  but  that 
it  is  of  a  secondary  nature,  being  developed  in  the  already  formed  rock. 
The  usual  interpretation  of  granophyre  structure  to  indicate  an  igneous 
origin  for  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  is  no  longer  tenable.  Irving  in 
18.S3*  described  micropegmatite  in  a  number  of  granitic  pori)hyries 
and  augite  syenites  from  Lake  Superior,  the  secondary  nature  of  which 
was  evident  from  its  quartz  being  oriented  like  the  areas  of  secondary 
quartz  lying  without  the  feldspars.  Somewhat  similar  cases  have  been 
described  by  Judd.f  In  a  recent  memoir  by  Julius  Romberg  J  on  the 
petrographic  characters  of  an  extensive  series  of  Argentine  granites  the 
granophyric  structures  are  described  in  much  detail  with  the  aid  of  beau- 
tiful plates.  The  author  raises  the  question  of  their  secondary  origin 
through  weathering,  and  adduces  many  facts  which  make  it  probable 
that  this  is  their  origin. 

In  some  of  the  feldspars  which  show  the  mottled  structure  in  the 
rocks  now  under  consideration  it  can  be  determined  that  the  inclosed 
areas  are  feldspar  of  a  somewhat  different  composition  (microperthite 
structure).  This  is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  instance  of  a  feldspar 
core  having  a  rim  which  polarizes  yellow,  the  core  polarizing  gray.  A 
set  of  mottlings  in  the  core  give  the  same  yellow  tint  as  the  rim  and 
extinguish  with  it.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  original  feldspar 
core  had  been  partially  replaced  by  a  feldspar  of  different  composition, 
which  composes  the  rim  entire.  This  view  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Wolff's  deductions  concerning  the  feldspars  in  the  conglomerate  schist 
of  Hoosac  mountain.]! 

Secondary  Enlargements  of  Feldspar. — Secondary  enlargements  of  feld- 
spar seem  to  be  quite  common  in  the  rocks  under  investigation,  and  they 
have  been  found  at  localities  widely  separated.§    Occasionally  these  en- 

•The  Copper-bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior:  Monograph  V,  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  1883,  p.  114, 
platea  xir,  xt. 

t  <»n  the  Growth  of  Crystals  in  Igneous  Rooks  after  their  Consolidntion  :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc. 
»«»l.  xIt,  1889,  po.  nb~im.  pi.  Til.     Ibid.,  voj.  xlii,  1886,  p.  72. 

t  Romberg.  Petrographische  Untersuchungen  an  argentinischen  Graniten,  rait  besonderer  Be- 
rueksichtignng  ihrer  Structur  und  der  Entstehung  derselben :  Neuos  Jahrbuch  f.  Mincralogie, 
eu--.  Reilage-Band  viii,  1892,  pp.  314-323, 374-378.  plates  ix-xii. 

.  Lor.  clt  See  also  Lehmann,  Jahresberieht  der  Schlesischen  Gesell.Hehaft  fiir  Viiteriandische 
Toltur,  1886,  pp.  1 19-120. 

J  Thorpe  mountain  (numbers  3674,  347C  ana  3477);  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Washington, 
(oarober  2129) ;  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Washington  (number  3l<>4) ;  Miles  mountain  (numlnT 
3£Uii,  and  near  Rattlesnake  hill  (number  3030). 
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feldspar  in  the  "  labradorite  andesite  "  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  which  the 
twins  of  the  core  are  prolonged  as  twins  in  a  more  acid  feldspar. 

An  enlargement  where  the  core  is  uninottled  but  has  a  rounded  outline 
is  seen  at  A  of  figure  1,  plate  1.  In  figure  2,  A,  there  is  exhibited  a  some- 
what different  modification.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others,  the  core 
is  mottled  and  of  irregular  outline.  Two  enlargements  are  indicated  by 
the  different  extinction  angles  (Cf.  also  plate  1,  figure  1,  B),  Second  en- 
largements have  been  found  also  at  other  localities  (numbers  3213i  and 
3115).  In  a  specimen  from  near  Jug  End,  Mount  Washington  (number 
3139)  there  seem  to  be  several  zones  of  growth  in  feldspar.* 

Their  Origin, — The  fact  that  the  cores  of  many  of  the  growths  which 
have  been  described  have  crystal  boundaries  makes  it  extremely  improb- 
able that  they  can  be  of  detrital  origin,  though  the  rocks  themselves  are 
undoubtedly  clastic.  The  most  probable  view  of  their  origin,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  regard  them  as  a  metamorphic  product  due  to  the  recrystalli- 
zation  of  the  detrital  grains  of  the  rock,  as  in  the  better-known  cases  of 
garnet  and  staurolite.f 

Garnet  and  its  secondary  Enlargements, — As  already  stated,  this  mineral 
when  in  macroscopic  crystals  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  central 
schist  bed.  It  is  the  common  dark  red,  nearly  opaque  variety,  and 
occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  with  truncations  by  the  icosa tetrahedron. 
The  crystals  vary  in  siz6  from  those  that  are  microscopic  to  those  a  centi- 
meter or  two  in  diameter.  Frequently,  though  not  always,  they  are 
associated  with  staurolite.  They  exhibit  the  usual  characters  on  micro- 
scopic examination.  They  have  a  decided  pink  absorption  and  are  some- 
times compact,  though  often  ragged  in  appearance  from  the  inclosure  of 
the  constituents  of  the  matrix.  Minute  hair-like  interpositions,  which 
are  very  abundant,  are  with  much  probability  rutile.  In  the  schist  of 
Johnny's  mountain,  near  Sheffield  (number  3114)  interesting  secondary 
enlargements  of  the  garnet  have  been  observed.  The  core  or  first  growth 
is  pink  and  comparatively  free  from  inclusions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair-like  interpositions  above  referred  to.  The  rim  of  secondary  enlarge- 
ment, making  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  entire  growth, 
is  nearly  colorless,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  core  is  filled  with  an 
aggregation  of  cloudy  ore  material,  probably  magnetite.  Where  several 
crystals  have  formed  in  a  continuous  aggregate,  the  enlargement  incloses 
the  aggregate,  just  as  in  other  cases  it  incloses  an  individual  (figure  3,  .-1). 


•Cf.  Jadd,  loc.  cil.,  plate  vii,  fig.  w. 

f  For  the  lit^ratare  of  secondarv  ft»ldspRr  enlarjcements  in  rooks  of  eruptive  origin  see  : — 
Haworth.  A  Contribution  to  the  Archean  (leology  of  Missouri ;  InauK.  Dissertation,  Johns  Hop- 
kins I'niveniity;  al»o  printed  in  American  Geologist,  May  and  June,  1888. 
Jndd.Qnart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xlv.  1x89,  pp.  175-186. 
Borab«rg,  Neuen  Jahrbueh  fOr  Mineralogio,  ete.,  Reilage-Band  viii,  U«J .*,  p.  3*>4,  plate  xv,  fig.  M. 
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In  one  instance  stains  of  iron  oxide  were  obaen'ed  to  traverse  the  enlarge- 
ment and  stop  abruptly  at  its  junctions  with  the  core  (figure  3,  E). 

Staurolite. — This  mineral  has  only  been  found  in  the  central  schist  bed. 
It  is  usually  macroscopic  and  its  crystals  son\etinics  attain  to  a  length 
of  two  or  three  centimeters.  They  are  bounded  by  the  usual  forms,  and 
are  frequently  twinned  in  inclined  crosses.  The  color  is  usually  black, 
but  is  sometimes  cinnamon-brown.  Under  the  microscope  the  mineral 
presents  the  usual  characters  with  strong  pleochroism .  Like  the  garnet, 
it  is  sometimes  com])act,  sometimes  very  ragged,  from  inclosures  of  the 
matrix.  Secondary  enlargements  have  not  been  determined,  but  the 
observation  of  crystals  with  an  outer  zone  which,  unlike  the  center,  i* 
free  from  inclusions,  makes  their  occurrence  not  improbable. 


Heactionary  Jii-ma  of  SlntirolUe  and  Magnetite-  about  Garnet. — The  arrange- 
ment of  staurolite  and  garnet  is  in  some  instances  such  as  to  show  that 
the  staurolite  is  a  later  development.  ltd  crystals  seem  sometimes  to  he 
developed  about  and  near  garnets,  as  in  the  rock  from  the  Lion's  Head, 
northwest  of  Salisbury  (number  3431).  In  the  schists  of  the  north  enJ 
of  the  ridge  called  June  mountain  (northeast  of  Sheffield  village),  a  crown 
of  staurolite  prisms  almost  encircles  an  individual  of  garnet  (number 
330C  B).  The  garnet  is  pink,  and  is  filled  with  microlites  (rutile).  He- 
tween  the  encircling  crown  of  roughly  radial  staurolite  crystals  and  the 
garnet  individual  is  considerable  iO(ignetite  (see  figure  4).  The  fact  that 
staurolite  has  not  been  found  excbjit  with  garnet,  though  garnet  is  found 
unaccompanied  by  staurolite,  taken  in  connection  with  the  statements 
just  made,  shows  that  staurolite  has  generally  been  a  later  development 
in  the  rock,  and  probably  requires  more  intense  metamori)hism.  In 
sotne  instances,  at  least,  it  is  indebted  to  the  garnet  for  its  iron  and 
prol)aI)ly  also  much  of  its  alumina  and  silica.  In  the  case  of  the  crown 
about  garnet,  we  seem  to  have  a  true  reactionary  rim,  where  the  iron  of 
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the  ^met  has  been  sufficient  to  tiupply  tiie  gtaurolite  and  leave  a  resi- 
dne.  which  appears  as  magnetite. 

Tmirmaline  and  tU  secondary  Enlari/emeiit. — This  mineral  is  specially 
almndant  in  the  lowest  schist  bed,  occurs  usually  in  black  prisms,  and 
in  size  varies  from  microscopic  dimensions  to  several  centimeters.  In 
the  pegmatite  veins  it  is  often  found  in  knots  as  large  as  one's  fist,  in- 
closed In  quartz.  It  is  less  abundant  in  both  the  other  horizons,  but 
appears  not  infrequently  in  cpystals,  which  are  just  discernible  under 
the  lens.  Under  the  microscope  the  only  noteworthy  characters  of  this 
tourmaline  are  the  absorption  and  a  marked  zonal  structure  without  per- 


Ptama  1.— Portion  o/ a  Croun  of  StaaraliU  nad  ifagntiitt  ncirtling  a  garnet  Imlividital. 
In  ordinnry  IJIllil.    X  Si- 

ceptible  gradations  in  color.  There  are  nearly  always  a  core  and  an  en- 
circhng  rim.  The  core  ha.s  usually  "leochroism  in  blue  to  [ilum  tones, 
whereas  the  rim  shows  brown  tones  like  oiotite.  Sometimes  the  outline  of 
the  core  is  parallel  to  the  Iwumlin^  lilanea  (figure  1,  C).  In  the  graphitic 
mica  schist  of  the  second  railroad  cut  west  of  Ore  Hill  (number  3.534) 
undeniable  enlargements  of  tourmaline  are  found.  One  of  these  is  rep- 
resented in  Hgure  1,  B.  The  core  is  oval,  and  is  surroundetl  by  a  halo 
of  cloudy  opaque  material  (graphite).  It  shows  the  brown  tones  like 
biotite.     About  this  rounded  and  |)rol)ably  dctrital  core  a  stoutly  colum- 

XXVI— Bull.  Gul.  Soc.  Am..  Vol  4,  IHOi. 
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nar  crystal  of  tourmaline  has  been  formed  and  oriented  like  the  core. 
The  dichroism  of  the  enlargement  is  unlike  the  core,  as  it  shows  plum 
tones  approaching  purple.  Secondary  enlargements  qf  tourmaline  have 
been  observed  simultaneously  by  Whittle  in  the  Green  mountains  and 
are  described  elsewhere*  in  this  volume. 

Porj>hyritic  Bioiite. — This  mineral  quite  frequently  appears  in  por- 
phyritic  blades,  generally  across  the  lamination.  These  are  sometimes 
several  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  in  the  rock  in  which  they  occur  are 
several  times  larger  than  the  sericite  and  biotite  of  the  matrix.  Small 
sericite  blades  are  generally  inclosed  in  this  porphyritic  biotite. 

Ottrdite. — Ottrelite  is  found  in  the  Mount  Washington  area,  where  its 
minute  disks  occasionally  spangle  the  surface  of  the  schist.  Under  the 
microscope  the  basal  sections  appear  irregular  and  somewhat  opaque. 
Prismatic  sections  are  lath-shaped  and  are  sometimes  broken  across.  They 
show  twins  both  simple  and  polysynthetic  according  to  the  Tschennak 
law.  The  index  of  refraction  is  higher  than  that  of  chlorite,  and  extinc- 
tion angles  were  measured  as  high  as  17  degrees.  The  absoq)tion  is  in 
blue,  green  and  yellow  tones.  The  double  refraction  is  feeble,  causing 
low  gray  interference  colors.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  this  min- 
eral from  chlorite,  which  generally  accompanies  it.  Growths  of  ilmenite 
similar  to  those  described  by  Wolff  in  the  New  England  schists  f  are  not 
uncommon,  but  they  are  here  apparently  of  chlorite,  possibly  an  alter- 
ation product  of  ottrelite.  Whittle  J  has  shown  that  the  ottrelite  in 
rocks  from  the  Green  mountains  is  altered  extensively  to  chlorite.  The 
development  of  ottrelite  in  the  Salmien  snperieur  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  extended  memoir  by  Prof.  J.  Gos8elet,||  of  Lille.  This 
memoir  is  important  because  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  mode 
of  development  of  other  porphyritic  constituents  of  metamorphic  schists. 
M.  (jossolet  concludes  (p.  202)  that  the  ottrelite  was  formed  after  the  rock 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  schist  or  phyllite,  since  all  the  constituents  of 
the  schist  are  included  in  it.  Further,  the  vicinity  of  the  ottrelite  crys- 
tals shows  an  impoverishment  of  quartz.  There  has  also  been  a  local 
movement  of  the  particles  around  the  ottrelite  crystals  at  the  time  of 
their  development.  The  larger  grains  of  hematite  and  ilmenite  have 
been  forced  out  from  the  positions  occupied  by  the  ottrelite  and  concen- 
trated in  a  zone  around  it.  The  diversion  of  the  trains  of  inclusions  in 
the  rock  as  they  enter  the  ottrelite  crystal,  and  the  bending  of  mica  scales, 

•  Ante,  p.  162. 

fOn  Home  Oociirrencos  of  Ottrelite  and  nmenit©  Schist  in  New  Engltmd :  Bull.  Mup.  Comp.  Zool., 
vol.  Xvi,  WM),  pp.  159-165. 

J  An  Ottrolite-Jjearina;  Phase  of  a  MetAraorphic  Conglomerate  in  the  Green  Mountains:  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,  3d  Her.,  vol.  xliv,  1892,  pp.  274-275. 

I  Etudes  Hur  Porigine  de  TOttrelite,  Ire  Etude,  TOttrelite  dana  le  Salmieo  auperieur :  Ann.  Soc. 
Geol.  Nord,  Lillo,  vol.  xv,  IHSS,  pp.  185-318. 
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show  that  a  general  movement  occurred  in  the  rock  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  ottrelite,  tending  to  bring  the  ottrelite  crystals  parallel  to 
the  schistosity.  Professor  Gosselet  ascribes  the  development  of  the  ottre- 
lite to  heat,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown*  The  spaces  left  behind  the 
mineral  by  its  movement  become  filled  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
by  muscovite,  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  tufts  going 
out  from  the  mineral.  Besides  the  crystals  of  ottrelite,  M.  Gosselet  de- 
scribes with  great  care  in  the  same  rocks  somewhat  irr^ular  rounded 
areas  (noyaux)  of  cloudy,  in  part  doubly  refracting,  material,  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  zones,  differing  in  sqme  respects  from  the  core,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  remains  of  more  elementary  forms  of  ottrelite  rather 
than  crystals — globulites. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  asserted  with  much  probability  that  the 
minerals  of  a  porphyritic  nature  which  occur  in  the  schists,  viz.,  feldspar, 
garnet,  staurolite,  tourmaline,  biotite  and  ottrelite,  were  developed  in 
originally  clastic  rocks  as  a  result  of  the  orographic  disturbances  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.     Internal  mechanical  movement  seems  to  have 
played  only  a  subordinate  r61e  in  their  formation,  as  shearing  brings 
about  a  crushing  and  tearing  of  the  constituents  not  generally  observable 
in  the  sections.    The  development  of  the  porphyritic  constituents  seems 
therefore  to  be  due  to  a  partial  recrystallization  of  the  rock  as  a  result  of 
what  I  would  call  static  metamorphism — i.  c,  metamorphism  in  which 
pressure  is  the  important  factor,  in  contrast  to  internal  movement,  though 
heat  and  a  mineralizer  were  important  adjuncts.    The  universal  dis- 
tribution of  the  porphyritic  feldspars  might  indicate  that  they  require 
a  less  intense  metamorphism  for  their  development  than  do  garnet  and 
staurolite,  and  this  is  probably  true,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
aome  of  these  feldspars  are  not  detrital  grains  like  a  portion  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Wolff.t    Evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  the  garnet 
developed  largely  before  the  staurolite,  and  that  the  latter  probably  re- 
quires for  its  formation  more  intense  metamorphic  action.     The  stauro- 
lite crystals  have  been  developed,  at  some  expense  to  the  garnet,  for  iron, 
and  probably  also  alumina  and  silica.     This  is  shown  by  the  crown  of 
Htaurolite  crystals  about  garnet  in  the  June  mountain  schist.    This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  secondary  enlargements  of  feldspar,  garnet, 
and  tourmaline,  and  the  probability  of  enlargements  in  the  case  of  stauro- 
lite, indicates  that  the  metamorphism  which  these  schists  have  suffered 


***  La  formation  de  rotireliie  est  dO  ft  une  production  de  chaleur  dont  il  faudra  eherchor  la 
c*a!«e."    Loo.  cit,  p.  208. 
t  Bull.  Mu«.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  XTi,  1891,  p.  175. 
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was  not  a  continuous  process,  but  occurred  in  stages,  of  which  there  must 
have  been  several.  It  was  in  one  of  the  later  of  these  stages  that  the 
staurolite  was  developed. 

The  importance  of  the  enlarg:ement  of  mineral  fragments  in  clastic 
rocks  as  a  factor  in  their  alteration  by  metamorphism,  has  been  empha- 
sized by  Irving  and  Van  Hise  in  their  papers  on  the  rocks  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  This  study  presents  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  the 
subject  and  adds  an  instance  of  their  occurrence  in  rocks  which  have 
been  more  profoundly  metamorphosed.  The  investigation  here  outlined 
is  not  completed.  The  interesting  problems  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  reactions  involved  in  the  development  of  the  feldspars  and  their 
secondary  enlargements,  and  of  the  other  porphyritic  constituents,  will 
require  for  its  solution  a  separation  and  chemical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents.  •    -  '      '-«'^ 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr  G.  H. 
Williams  and  Dr  J.  E.  Wolflf  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticism. 


Explanation  of  Plate. 

Sections  of  garnetiferous  porphyrUic  Schist  from  the  southeast  Slope  of  MourU  Wixshingtotif 

showing  secondary  Growths  of  Feldspar, 

Locality  (number  3104)  on  road  between  Joyceville  and  Plantain  Pond. 

Figure  1. — A  =  Secondary  growth  of  feldspar,  of  which  the  core  has  a  rounded 

outline. 
B  =  Feldspar  growth  with  two  distinct  enlargements  indicated  by 

diflTerent  extinction  angles.   The  core  has  a  micropegmatite  structure. 

Crossed  nicols.    X  77. 
Figure  2. — A  =  Simply  twinned  feldspar  core  with  an  untwinned  enlargement 

Crossed  nicols.    X  48. 
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Introduction, — For  a  decade  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  continents. 
Through  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  Wallace  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  former  connection  and  disconnection  of  land  areas.  Theo- 
ries of  interchange  of  land  and  water  have  been  propounded  by  Suess 
and  Bl3rtt.  By  means  of  geodetic  data  Helmert  has  discussed  the  broad 
relations  of  the  geoid  to  the  theoretic  spheroid.  Darwin  has  computed 
the  strength  of  terrestrial  material  necessary  to  sustain  the  continental 
domes.  James  Geikie,  treating  nominally  of  coast  lines,  has  considered 
the  shifting  relations  of  land  and  sea,  and  a  half  score  of  able  writers 
have  debated  the  question  of  conthiental  permanence.  The  American 
Society  of  Naturalists,  now  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
devoted  yesterday's  session  to  the  consideration  of  such  evidences  of 
change  in  the  geography  of  the  American  continent  as  are  contained  in 
the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  The  intercontinental  congresses 
auxiliary  to  the  World's  Fair  next  summer  %re  to  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  continental  and  intercontinental  themes ;  and  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  invites  the  geologists 
of  the  world  to  assemble  for  the  consideration  of  those  broader  questions 
of  earth  structure  and  earth  history  which  affect  more  than  one  hemi- 
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9])here.  Tliin  <^M^ra«ion,  U^o.  in  which,  after  three  years'  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  the  rarroon  anrl  the  oi^wsum,  we  return  to  the  land  of  the  sable 
and  the  heaver,  brings  forcibly  t4)  mind  the  continental  extent  of  our 
society  and  \tn  continental  field.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  conti- 
nents have  .seemed  to  me  a  fitting  theme  of  which  to  speak  to  you  to-<lay. 
Realizing  nr)t  only  the  brcAdtli  and  grandeur,  but  the  inherent  *lifficulty 
of  the  subject,  f  <lo  not  hope  to  enlarge  the  contribution  the  decade  has 
made,  nor  shall  I  attempt  t*)  summarize  it;  neither  ia  it  my  desire  to 
anticipate  the  discussions  of  the  World's  Fair  congress.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, rather,  to  state,  as  clearly  as  I  may,  some  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  which  the  continents  propound  to  the  coming  intercontinental 
congress  of  geologists. 

I>ifferenfiafion  of  ronfin^ntnl  and  organic  Platean^. — It  ia  one  of  the  para* 
doxes  of  the  subject  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
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continontfl  have  been  greatly  modified  and  clarified  by  the  recent  explo- 
ration of  the  Hca.  Tlie  work,  especially,  of  the  "  Challenger '*  and  the 
"  HIake  '*  in  delineating  and  sampling  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  has  given 
new  definitions,  not  only  to  the  term  "deep  sea,"  but  also  to  the  term 
"  continent,'*  as  they  are  employed  by  students  of  terrestrial  mechanics 
and  of  physical  geography.  To  the  continental  lands  are  now  added  the 
continental  shoals,  and  the  depth  of  the  deep  sea  is  no  longer  its  sole 
chRracteristie.  Look  for  a  moment  at  this  generalized  profile  of  the 
eartlTs  surface.  It  expresses  in  a  concise  way  the  relations  of  area  to 
altitude,  and  of  both  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Murray,  to  whose  generaliza- 
tions from  the  "(liallcngor "  dredgings  and  soundings  the  student  of 
continiMit^s  owes  so  much,  has  computed,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  body 
of  modern  ilatu,  the  areas  of  land  and  ocean  beil  contained  between  cer- 


9tnKt*i  ihti  jrxilg.  T.tr&!al  iscas^isi  rfc«s*;c:  b.-i!LL*'.5#. *=•■-  i-'CJ-.'-iaaw 
diftums  noc'saair.  lopsxr^  ^rfis^     T:: ;  rj..!  »-•  ;-b.  ;i  li*  .1  Afrsrj  ir.-nt 

of  the  can£L~=  awa  ^f-af  ••rtw>*ti  11, '  •'  42?i  t",'.< '"  Sftte  S(t>fi»*L~,  shv  ■.v>rti3i. 

feet.  Ttt?  is  zt*  cLue*!  ■:■<  iz-t  ifiy ?«fa.  i>i<-->.si;ih  v-i" :hy  «*rt^V *iy« 
hUs  between  ;i«  ■^•c'.-jtiT  o,-.*.0  ^irt  *S>t^  :^e  »x-«i«i  auvt  th^  w^tuv-ut 
1.000  feet  bei-:>v.  tc-i  hts  s  tii«n  il:;;::^*  ^-i:"  —  1.">V  iwi.  Ths*  ss  ih* 
contineDtAl  i>ia;eaa.  TTie  tw->  pLi:eiu$  i^yvihtr  ivtu|'ris*^  ln(iMb-;rvfe  vit" 
the  earth '^  5nri»<«,  ite  reciiiniiu  ;h:pi  iwiI'-iKii:'-^  ^hf^  ;u:<-r,KiNiMt«'  sl^'c^is, 
the  anas  of  extreme  ao-l  envpsioni!  .it>(>;h,  an<t  (hi?  *rvi»#  **:■  .■xiit»«<'  a»»»* 
exoeptiooal  height.    Tbos  in  the  brvtadc:-!  |K«^il>W  «^y,  aixl  i»  a  nisttix^r 


FtoDU  i.—Thi  eo*ti»nlat  Plattau  at  rtlalnl  to  Uu  ITeitirH  nml  Eiulim  HtmlifltTtt. 

practically  independent  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  wator,  wo  have 
the  ocean  floor  clearly  differentiated  from  the  continental  platoftu.  It  in 
at  oQce  evident  that  for  the  discussion  of  the  prcator  tcrri'strial  problcinit 
connected  with  the  configuration  of  tlie  surface,  and  frtpcyially  of  tho 
problems  of  terrestrial  mechanics,  we  must  Hubstitntc  fur  tlio  coutiut'nU, 
aa  limited  by  coasts,  the  continental  plateau,  as  limited  by  tho  miirKinM  of 
the  continental  shoals. 

It  docs  not  follow  from  the  profile,  which,  a«  I  Imve  Kiiid,  n'prcm'iilM 
only  the  relation  of  extent  to  altitude,  that  all  dintriitji  of  <'<>ntiiu'iital 
plateau  are  united  in  a  single  body,  and  in.  point  of  fact  they  arc  tint 
completely  united ;  but  the  greater  bodicn  are  brounht  t"Ki'tlnT,  and  tho 
only  outlying  district  is  that  of  the  Aiititrctic  continmit.     ItiinniiiK  a  linn 

•JohnHurntyi  On  the  hxlghtof  the  Innd  and  tlio  dgptli  uf  Um  wuuii,    M.'uiU>Ji  Oi>ugra|il<l«nl 
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along  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  where  a  gentle  slope  is  exchanged 
for  a  steep  one,  and  passing  freely,  as  occasion  may  require,  from  the 
coast  down  to  the  line  of  1,000  fathoms,  a  continental  outline  is  produced 
in  which  North  America  and  Eurasia  are  united  through  the  shoals  of 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  in  which  Australia  and  the  greater  islands  of  the 
East  Indies  are  joined  to  southwestern  Asia.  Antarctica  alone  stands 
separate,  being  parted  from  South  America  by  a  broad  ocean  channel, 
imperfectly  surveyed  as  yet,  but  believed  to  have  a  depth  of  between 
1,000,  and  2,000  fathoms.  The  lower  plateau,  or  the  floor  of  the  deep 
ocean,  is  less  continuous,  being  separated  by  tracts  of  moderate  depth 
into  three  great  bodies,  coinciding  approximately  with  the  Pacific,  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  oceans. 

Rigidity  vers^is  Isostasy. — The  first  of  our  continental  problems  refers  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  differentiation  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
oceanic  and  continental  plateaus  is  possible.  How  are  the  continents 
supported  ?  Every  part  of  the  oceanic  plateau  sustains  the  weight  of 
the  superjacent  column  of  water.  At  the  same  level  beneath  the  conti- 
nental plateau  each  unit  of  the  lithosphere  sustains  a  column  of  rock 
both  taller  and  denser  than  the  column  of  water,  and  weighing  about 
three  times  as  much.  The  difference  between  the  two  pressures,  or  the 
differential  pressure,  is  about  12,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this 
force,  applied  to  the  entire  area  of  the  continental  plateau,  urges  it  down- 
ward and  urges  the  oceanic  plateau  upward.  Referring  again  to  the  dia- 
gram in  figure  1,  the  entire  weight  of  the  continental  plateau,  pressing  on 
the  tract  beneath  it,  tends  to  produce  a  transfer  of  material  in  the  direc- 
tion from  left  to  right,  resulting  in  the  lowering  of  the  higher  plateau 
and  the  raising  of  the  lower.  To  the  question,  how  this  tendency  is 
counteracted,  two  general  answers  have  been  made :  first,  that  the  earth, 
being  solid,  by  its  rigidity  maintains  its  form ;  second,  that  the  materials 
of  which  consist  the  continental  plateau  and  the  underlying  portions  of 
the  lithosphere  are,  on  the  whole,  lighter  than  the  materials  underlying 
the  ocean  floor,  and  that  the  difference  in  density  is  the  complement  of 
the  difference  in  volume,  so  that  at  some  level  horizon  far  below  the  sur- 
face the  weights  of  the  superincumbent  columns  of  matter  are  equal. 
The  first  answer  regards  the  horizontal  variations  of  density  in  the  earth's 
crust  as  unimportant;  the  second  regards  them  as  important.  The  first 
may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  terrestrial  rigidity ;  the  second  has  been 
called  the  doctrine  of  isostasy.  At  the  present  time  the  weight  of  opinion 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  weight  of  evidence  lie  with  the  doctrine  of 
isostacy.  The  differential  pressure  of  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch  suf- 
fices to  crush  nearly  all  rocks,  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
there  are  any  rock  masses  which  in  their  natural  condition  near  the  sur- 
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fiice  of  the  earth  are  able  to  resist  it.  The  samples  of  rock  to  which  the 
pressures  of  the  testing  machine  are  applied  have  been  indurated  by  dry- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  quarrymen  that  rocks  in  general  are  softer 
as  they  lie  in  the  quarry  below  the  water-line  than  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
rocks  l3nng  within  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  feet  of  the  surface 
are  unable  to  resist  such  stresses  as  are  imposed  by  continents.  At  greater 
depths  we  pass  beyond  the  range  of  conditions  which  we  can  reproduce 
in  oar  laboratories,  and  our  inferences  as  to  physical  conditions  are  less 
confident.  The  tendency  of  subterranean  high  temperatures  is  surely  to 
soften  all  rocks,  and  the  tendency  of  subterranean  high  pressures  is  prob- 
ably to  harden  them.  It  is  not  known  which  tendency  dominates ;  but 
if  the  tendencies  due  to  pressure  are  the  more  powerful,  we  are  at  least 
assured  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanism  that  their  supremacy  admits  of 
local  exception. 

Nature  of  density  Differences. — If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  isostasy  and 
regard  the  material  under  the  continents  as  less  dense  than  that  under 
the  ocean  floors,  the  question  then  arises  whether  the  difference  in  den- 
sity is  due  merely  to  a  difference  in  temperature  or  whether  it  arises  pri- 
marily from  differences  in  composition.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
second  problem  of  the  continents,  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  one 
which  follows  that  we  may  pass  it  by  without  fuller  statement. 

What  caused  the  continental  PlcUeau  ? — The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
continents  remains  almost  untouched.  Those  who  have  propounded 
theories  for  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges  have  sometimes  included 
continents  also,  but  as  a  rule  without  adequate  adaptation  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  continental  problem.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  subject 
has  been  seriously  attacked  only  by  our  second  president,  Professor  Dana. 
He  postulates  a  globe  with  solid  nucleus  and  molten  exterior,  and  pos- 
tulates, further,  local  differences  of  condition,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  formation  of  solid  crust  on  the  liquid  envelope  was  for  a  long  period 
confined  to  certain  districts.  In  those  districts  successive  crusts  were 
formed,  which  sunk  through  the  liquid  envelope  to  the  solid  nucleus, 
and  by  their  accumulation  built  up  the  continental  masses.  The  re- 
maining areas  were  afterward  consolidated,  and  subsequent  cooling  shrunk 
the  ocean  beds  more  than  it  shrunk  the  continental  masses  because  their 
initial  temperatures  (at  the  beginning  of  that  process)  were  higher.* 
That  the  philosophic  mind  may  find  satisfaction  in  this  explanation,  it 
appears  necessary  to  go  behind  the  second  postulate  and  discover  what 
were  the  condition^  which  determined  congelation  in  certain  districts 
long  before  it  began  in  others.     Can  it  be  shown  that  the  localization  of 


*  James  P.  Daiia:  Manual  of  Geology,  2d  edition,  New  York,  1874,  p.  738. 
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congelation,  having  been  initiated  by  an  otherwise  unhnportant  ine- 
quality, would  be  perpetuated  by  any  of  those  cumulative  processes 
which  are  of  such  importance  in  various  departments  of  physics  ?  And 
can  it  be  shown  that  such  a  process  of  continent-building  would  segre- 
gate in  the  continental  tract  certain  kinds  of  matter,  and  thus  institute 
the  conditions  essential  to  isostatic  equilibrium  ?  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  no  answer  is  apparent,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
second  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If  we  assume  the  liquid 
envelope  to  consist  of  various  molten  rocks  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
densities,  and  if  we  assume,  further,  that  their  order  of  densities  in  the 
liquid  condition  corresponds  to  their  order  of  densities  in  the  solid  con- 
dition, then  the  successive  crusts  whose  Jieaping  built  up  the  continents 
would  all  be  formed  from  the  lightest  material,  and  the  isostatic  condi- 
tion would  be  satisfied. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  last  generation  of  physical  geographers  to 
study  the  forms  of  continents  as  delimited  by  coasts,  seeking  analogies 
of  continental  forms  with  one  another,  and  also  with  various  geometric 
figures,  especially  the  triangle.  The  generalizations  resulting  from  these 
studies  have  not  yielded  valuable  ideas,  and  the  modern  student  is  apt 
to  smile  at  the  effort  of  his  predecessor  to  discover  the  ideal  geometric 
figure  where  the  unbiased  eye  sees  only  irregularity.  But  barren  as 
were  those  studies  I  am  not  satisfied  that  their  method  was  faulty ;  and 
as  a  physiographer  I  have  such  appreciation  of  the  ideas  that  sometimes 
grow  from  studies  of  form  that  I  have  attempted  to  apply  the  old  method 
to  the  new  conception  of  the  continental  plateau.  Confessing  in  advance 
that  my  only  result  has  been  negative,  I  nevertheless  recite  what  I  have 
done,  partly  because  negative  contributions  to  an  obscure  subject  are  not 
entirely  valueless,  and  partly  with  the  thought  that  the  forms  whose 
meanings  I  failed  to  discover  may  nevertheless  prove  significant  to  some 
other  eyes. 

What  I  did  was  to  draw  upon  a  globe  the  outline  of  the  continental 
plateau  and  then  view  it  from  every  direction.  Afterwards  I  developed 
the  figure  upon  a  plane  surface,  employing  for  that  purpose  a  mode  of 
projection  which  is  probably  novel.  As  this  mode  is  not  susceptible  of 
n)athcmatical  formulation,  and  therefore  will  not  find  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  cartography,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  applying  a  trivial  name  and 
calling  it  the  orange-peel  i)rojection.  The  name  almost  explains  it.  Con- 
ceive the  continental  plateau  to  be  outlined  upon  a  spherical  orange  and 
the  rind  of  the  orange  to  be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  along  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  outline;  conceive  then  that  the  portion  of  the  rind  thus  cir- 
cumscribed is  peeled  from  the  orange  and  is  spread  upon  a  flat  surface, 
the  different  parts  being  stretched  and  compressed  so  as  to  pass  from 
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eplierical  fonn  to  plane  with  the  least  strain  of  the  rind.  The  reetulting 
shape  is  delineated  in  figure  3.  Figure  4  shows  the  form  assumed  by  the 
complementary  part  of  the  orange  peel,  which  represents,  of  course,  that 
portion  of  the  ocean  outeide  the  continental  shoals.     In  each  diagram 


5  4 

Pisoii  i.—Tltt  «M(iii«t<iJ  Ptattaa,  dnelopgd  on  a  jAant  SvTfatt. 

the  positions  of  the  poles,  north  and  south,  are  represented  by  the  letters 
N  and  S.  From  the  study  of  these. figures,  and  especially  from  their 
study  as  delineated  on  tlie  globe,  it  appeared  possible  that  a  portion  of 
the  continental  plateau  might  belt  the  earth  as  a  great  circle.  The  dis- 
coTery  of  such  a  belt  would  be  important,  for  by  assuming  that  it  was 


Ficrmi  4,  -OctaRic  Area  conpUmtnlarj/  (o  the  coitliamlal  PtaUan,  devclnpid  on  a  plana  Sur/ott 

originally  equatorial  we  might  bo  led  to  new  hypotheses  of  continental 
development.  In  a  rotating  liquid  sphere  the  only  differentiation  of  sur- 
(ace  condition  we  can  readily  conceive  is  that  betwoon  cctuatorial  and 
polar  regions,  and  if  such  differentiation  were  sufficient  to  cause  or  local- 
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in>  ROiitinenta]  elevations,  thea  these  elevations  touH  constitute  either 
two  jKiIar  tracts  or  else  an  oquaturial  bell.  Moreover,  I  have  been  in- 
duced by  recent  studies  of  the  phyaical  history  of  the  moon  to  sOBpecl 
that  the  earth  may  at  one  time  have  received  considerable  accessions 
fVoni  without,  and  that  these  aocessione  were  made  to  the  equatorial  tract 
If  thcwe  suspicions  are  well  founded,  ffeculiar  characters  may  have  been 
(livi'ii  t«  a  tract  having  the  form  of  a  l)elt.  So  for  a  double  reason  I  was 
liil  l4>  com|>are  the  outline  of  the  continental  [tlateau  with  a  great  circle- 
To  (liis  end  a  great  circle  was  chosen,  coinciding  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  line  of  greatest  continental  extension,  and  the  projection  was  eo 
inodifx-d  as  to  render  the  locus  of  that  great  circle  a  straight  hne.  The 
MhuH  appears  in  figure  5,  where  the  stmigbt  Une  is  the  projection  of  the 
hypi>thctic  ancient  equator ;  and  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
il  nivii*  little  sui)por1  to  the  suggestion  that  the  prindpal  line  of  oonti- 
imiitRl  elevation  was  originally  equatorial. 


pKVn  b.—Arra  of  ttmlimrRlal  PtaUmi.  dereloptd  irilk  Eefer«itu  le  a  great  areit. 

M  hfi  <h>  roiilinenta}  Aicfwrinf  and  JnJif — A  foorth  problem  refers  to  con- 

liiii'Ulnl  osi-illntions.    The  geologic  history  of  every  district  of  the  land 

iiiilii.liw  ftitematc  submergence  under  and  emergence  from  the  sea.    To 

H  but  cxli-nt  arc  these  changes  due,  on  one  hand,  to  movements  of  the  sea 

mill,  >>n  the  other,  to  m<)vcments  of  the  land,  and  what  are  their  causes? 

U  lib   Aincrican  gcologisti  the  idea,  recently  advocated,  that  the  chief 

iiMiM'iiiciit-i  arc  thciric  of  tlic  ocean  finds  little  iavor.  because  some  of  the 

i.iaM  imp'iitnnt  i)f  the  chance*  of  which  we  are  directly  c<^jnizant  are 

iiiiiiiii.ir-ily  liifi'en'niinl.    Our  jialoozoic  map  pictures  a  sea  where  noware 

\|-|iiiliirhiftii  u[>]rtiiils.  ami  uplands  where  now  are  low  coastal  i^laineand 

I..11.IH.-  wilt  lift..     Ill  Crctaeeons  time  the  two  margins  of  what  are  now  the 

e  same  licight,  or  at  Icjv^t  the  western  margin  was  no 

■rn  ;  but  now  the  wesUirn  margin  lies  from  four  thon- 

d  fed  above  the  owiern.  and  the  intervening  rock 

■e  been  gi'iitly  tiltj'd  wiUKUit  important  internal  dis- 

ntphie  revohitions  are  not  to  be  exjilained  by  the 

■ij.liere  nor  by  it,-  dilat.Htiiin  and  contraction.    Neither 

1  to  jjiiistiiiie  rcstonitioo  of  an  (Hjuilibrium  deranged 
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throagh  the  transfer  of  masses  by  erosion  and  sedimentation,  for  that 
hypothetic  process  is  essentially  conservative.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  two  margins  of  the  plains  have  differed,  since  the  Creta- 
ceous, to  the  extent  of  one  mile  in  their  radial  contraction  due  to  secular 
cooling  of  the  globe ;  nor  is  it  easy,  at  least  for  the  disciple  of  isostaay^  to 
believe  that  such  a  change  can  have  resulted  from  the  localization  of 
deformation  consequent  on  the  slowing  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Each  of 
these  processes  may  have  been  concerned,  but  I  conceive  that  the  essen- 
tial factor  still  awaits  suggestion.  Our  knowledge  of  surface  processes,  as 
compared  to  subterranean,  is  so  full  that  the  field  of  plausible  epigene 
hypotheses  may  be  exhausted,  but  the  vista  pf  hypogene  possibility  still 
opens  broadly. 

Are  Continents  permanent  ? — The  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
tinental plateau,  enunciated  long  ago  by  Dana  and  more  recently  advo- 
cated, with  a  powerful  array  of  new  data,  by  Murray  and  Wallace,  has 
made  rapid  progress  toward  general  acceptance.  Nevertheless  its  course 
is  not  entirely  clear,  and  among  the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome  is  one 
whose  magnitude  is  perhaps  magnified  for  the  American  student  by  prox- 
imity. All  who  have  studied  broadly  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Appalachian 
district  have  concluded  that  the  sediments  came  chiefly  from  the  east; 
and  the  detailed  Appalachian  work  of  the  past  decade  is  disclosing  a 
complicated  history,  in  which  all  chapters  tell  of  an  eastern  paleozoic 
land,  and  some  chapters  seem  to  testify  to  its  wide  extent.  At  some 
times  the  western  shore  of  this  land  lay  east  of  the  site  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  the  existing  belts  of  coastal  plain  and 
submerged  continental  shelf  afford  it  sufficient  space.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  the  subject  of  continental  permanence  must  be  classed  with  the 
continental  problems. 

Do  Continents  gn^owf — According  to  my  own  view,  there  is  yet  another, 
a  sixth,  continental  problem  deserving  the  attention  of  the  World's  Fair 
intercbntinental  congress.  We  have  been  told  by  the  masters  of  our 
science,  and  their  teaching  has  been  echoed  in  every  text-book  and  in 
every  claas-room,  that  through  the  whole  period  of  the  geologic  record 
the  continents  have  grown ;  not  that  the  continental  plateaus  have  been 
materially  extended,  hot  that  the  pendulum  has  moved  always  in  one 
direction,  but  that  the  land  area  has,  on  the  whole,  steadily  increased. 
From  this  doctrine  there  has  been  no  dissent — and  possibly  there  should 
be  no  dissent — ^but  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded  appears  to  me  so 
for  from  conclusive  that  I  venture  to  doubt. 

The  evidence  employed  consists  partly  in  the  general  distribution  of 
formations  as  shown  by  the  geologic  map  and  partly  in  inferences  drawn 
from  certain  formations  which  contain  internal  evidence  that  they  orig- 

XXVIII— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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inated  on  coasts.  With  the  aid  of  such  data  are  drawn  the  outlines  of 
ancient  ocean  and  land  at  various  geologic  dates,  and  from  the  conapari- 
son  of  these  outlines  continental  growth  is  inferred.  In  passing  from  the 
formation  boundaries  of  the  geologic  map  to  the  oceanic  limits  of  the 
charts  of  ancient  geography,  allowance  is  made  for  the  former  extent  of 
non-littoral  formations  beyond  their  present  boundaries.  This  allowance 
is  largely  conjectural,  and  the  range  of  possible  error  is  confessedly  great. 
In  passing  from  the  observed  limits  of  littoral  formations  to  the  coast 
lines  of  ancient  geography  little  or  no  allowance  is  usually  made  for  the 
former  extent  of  the  formations,  and  I  conceive  that  great  possibility  of 
error  is  also  thus  admitted.  During  a  period  of  oceanic  transgression 
over  the  land  all  portions  of  the  transgressed  surface  are  successively 
coastal,  and  the  coastal  deposits  they  receive  are  subsequently  buried  by 
off-shore  deposits.  When,  therefore,  littoral  beds  are  found  in  remnant-^ 
of  strata  surviving  the  processes  of  degradation,  it  is  indeed  proper  to 
infer  the  proximity  of  ancient  coasts  during  their  formation,  but  the  in- 
ference that  they  represent  the  limit  of  transgression  for  that  epoch  may 
be  fer  from  the  truth.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  the  spe- 
cific conclusions  which  have  been  reached  with  reference  to  the  original 
extent  of  various  formations  are  subject  to  wide  uncertainties ;  and  if 
this  be  granted,  then  but  brief  attention  to  a  simple  law  of  denudation  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  general  conclusion  may  be  illusory.  The 
process  of  degradation  by  aqueous  agencies  is  chiefly  regulated,  not  by 
the  thickness  of  formations,  but  by  the  height  to  which  they  are  uplifted. 
Thus  the  present  extent  of  most  formations  is  determined  in  large  part 
by  crustal  oscillations  subsequent  to  their  deposition.  As  formations  are 
progressively  eroded,  the  underlying  and  older  cannot  be  attacked  until 
the  overlying  and  younger  have  been  carried  away,  and  so  the  outcrops 
of  the  older  of  necessity  project  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  younger. 
The  process  of  vague  inference,  making  indefinite  allowance  for  the  "un- 
known quantity  of  eroded  strata,  nearly  always  assigns  to  the  older  for- 
mation, which  projects  visibly  beyond  the  newer,  a  greater  original 
extent.  It  appears  to  me  thus  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  data 
from  which  continental  growth  is  inferred  may  be  factitious  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  inference,  such  as  it  is,  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  the 
problem.  It  is  applied  to  the  incursions  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  but  it 
is  not  applied  to  the  excursions  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  Just  as  we 
infer  from  stratified  rocks  the  presence  of  the  sea,  so  also  we  infer  from 
unconformities  the  sea's  absence;  and  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography 
the  two  classes  of  evidence  are  equally  important.  But  the  strata,  spread 
widely  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  are  conspicuous  phenomena,  while 
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anconfonnities  are  visible  only  here  and  there  and  are  usually  difficult 
of  determination.  For  this  reason  the  data  from  uneonfonnity  have 
never  been  assembled.  Essays  toward  ancient  geography  have  dealt  only 
with  the  minima  of  ancient  land,  never  with  its  maxima,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  continental  growth  cannot  be  adequately  treated  while  half  of  the 
history  is  ignored. 

We  may  borrow  a  figure  from  the  strand  of  a  lake.  As  the  waves  roll 
inirard,  each  records  its  farthest  limit  by  a  line  upon  the  sand,  and.  each 
obliterates  all  previous  wave  lines  which  it  overpasses.  The  observer 
who  studies  the  transient  record  at  any  point  may  find  a  series  of  lines, 
of  which  the  highest  is  the  oldest  and  the  lowest  is  the  newest,  and  he 
may  infer  that  the  lake  level  was  higher  when  the  first  wave  left  its 
trace,  and  that  the  water  is  receding  from  the  land.  But  if  he  continue 
his  olwervations  through  many  days  and  fix  monuments  to  record  from 
time  to  time  the  lowest  land  laid  bare  between  the  waves,  he  may  dis- 
cover that  the  highest  wave  line  and  the  lowest  record  of  ebb  correspond 
in  time  with  the  play  of  the  largest  waves,  and  that  the  lowest  wave  line 
and  the  highest  record  of  ebb  correspond  to  the  play  of  smaller  waves, 
and  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  lake  level  has  remained  unchanged. 
In  the  study  of  Time's  great  continental  strand  we  are  not  even  able  to 
observe  directly  the  wave  lines  of j'hythmic  transgression,  but  infer  their 
pactions  from  data  often  ambiguous,  and  of  the  lower  wave  limits,  the 
lines  of  maximum  regression,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  priori  considerations  afford  a  presumption  in 
fiivor  of  continental  growth,  but  such  presumption  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  color  to  evidence  otherwise  neutral ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
not  impossible  to  discover  an  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  of  continental 
diminution.  A^uming  that  hypogene  agencies  cause  continental  areas 
to  rise  above  the  ocean,  the  work  of  epigene  agencies  constantly  tends  to 
remove  the  projecting  eminences  and  deposit  their  material  about  their 
margins,  so  as  to  extend  the  area  of  the  continental  plateau.  Thus  we 
have  a  strong  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  of  continental  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  the  principle  of  isostatic  equilibrium,  then 
the  continental  eminences  have  low  density ;  and  as  they  are  worn  away 
by  epigene  processes  the  material  which  rises  from  below  to  restore  them 
has  greater  density  and  maintains  a  somewhat  less  altitude.  The  pro- 
ce:«  of  isostatic  restoration  tends  thus  toward  the  permanent  leveling  of 
continents,  and  if  the  hypogene  initiative  should  cease  the  continents 
would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  ocean  level,  and  finally,  through  pro- 
cesses of  solution,  to  a  level  below  the  ocean;  so,  assuming  the  initiative 
processes  of  the  under  earth  to  be  of  finite  duration,  the  work  of  terres- 
trial  d^radation,  combined  with  isostatic  restoration,  should  afford  a 
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continental  history  characterized  in  an  eariier  stage  by  growth  and  in  a 
later  stage  by  decadence.  In  our  ignorance  of  subterranean  forces  we 
should  use  such  a  priori  considerations  only  as  a  means  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  hypotheses.  As  they  have  doubtless  served  to  promote  the  theory 
of  continental  growth,  they  should  also  be  permitted  to  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  continental  retrogradation. 

Summary. — The  problems  of  the  continents  have  been  touched  to-day 
so  briefly  that  a  summary  is  almost  superfluous.  The  doctrine  of  isos- 
tasy,  though  holding  a  leading  position,  has  not  fully  supplanted  the 
doctrine  of  rigidity.  If  it  be  accepted,  there  remains  the  question  whether 
heat  or  composition  determines  the  gravity  of  the  ocean  beds  and  the 
levity  of  continents.  For  the  origin  of  continents  we  have  a  single  hy- 
pothesis, which  deserves  to  be  more  fully  compared  with  the  body  of 
modern  data.  The  newly  determined  configuration  of  the  continental 
mass  has  yielded  no  suggestion  as  to  its  origin.  The  cause  of  differential 
elevation  and  subsidence  within  the  continental  plateau  is  unknown  and 
has  probably  not  been  suggested.  The  permanence  of  the  continental 
plateau,  though  highly  probable,  is  not  yet  fully  established ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  continental  growth,  though  generally  accepted,  has  not  been 
placed  beyond  the  field  of  profitable  discussion.  Thus  the  subject  of 
continents  affords  no  less  than  a  half  dozen  of  great  problems,  whose 
complete  solution  belongs  to  the  future.  It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
deal  with  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  domain  of  our  ignorance  is  so 
broad ;  but  if  we  are  optimists  we  may  be  comforted  by  the  reflection 
that  the  geologists  of  this  generation,  at  least,  will  have  no  occasion,  like 
Alexander,  to  lament  a  dearth  of  worlds  to  conquer. 
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Existing  Ice-sheets  and  Glaciers. 

The  guiding  principle  of  geologic  investigation,  brought  out  most  clearly 
by  Lyell,  requires  us  to  seek  the  explanation  of  past  changes  of  the  earth 
by  ol)8ervation  and  study  of  agencies  which  are  now  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing similar  changes  during  the  present  epoch.  From  such  studies  of 
the  Swiss  glaciers,  Agassiz,  Forbes,  Tyndall  and  others  have  given  to  us 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  drift  by  land  ice,  so  that  the  compara- 
tively small  district  of  the  Alps  supplied  the  clue  for  deciphering  the 
records  of  the  latest  completed  chapter  of  the  geologic  history  of  north- 
western Europe  and  the  northern  half  of  North  America.  Glaciers  of 
other  regions  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  notably  of  the  Himalayas  and 
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of  Norway,  have  also  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ice-sheets 
of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  period.  The  vast  ice-sheets  of  that  time, 
however,  are  adequately  exemplified  at  the  present  day  only  by  the 
Antarctic  and  Greenland  ice-sheets,  less  completely  and  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  by  the  yet  very  instructive  Malaspina  glacier,  and  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  profitably  compared  with  the  Muir  glacier,  which 
is  the  most  fully  studied  ice-field  of  America  or  perhaps  of  the  world. 

The  Antarctic  Ice-sheet, — Land  ice  surrounds  the  south  pole  to  a  distance 
of  12  to  25  degrees  from  it,  covering,  according  to  Sir  Wyville  Thomson, 
about  4,500,000  square  miles.    Its  area  is  thus  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  of  North  America,  which  covered  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  while  the  confluent  Scandinavian  and  British 
ioe-sheets  appear  to  have  enveloped  no  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles, 
including  the  White,  Baltic,  North  and  Irish  seas,  whose  areas  were  then 
occupied  by  the  continental  mer  de  glace.    Whether  the  Antarctic  ice- 
sheet  covered  an  equal  or  greater  extent  in  the  Pleistocene  period,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  glaciation  of  now  temperate  regions,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.    Along  a  portion  of  its  border  of  perpendicular  ioe- 
clifi&  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  sailed  450  miles,  finding  only  one  point  low  enough 
to  allow  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  to  be  viewe<l  from  the  masthead. 
There  it  was  a  smooth  plain  of  snowy  whiteness,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.    That  this  ice-plain  has  a  considerable  slope  from  its  cen- 
tral portions  toward  its  boundary  is  shown  by  its  abundant  outflow  into 
the  sea,  by  which  its  advancing  edge  is  uplifted  and  broken  into  multi- 
tudes of  bergs,  many  of  them  tabular,  having  broad,  nearly  flat,  tops. 
As  described  by  Moseley  in  **  Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  ChaMenger^^^ 
these  bergs  give  strange  beauty,  sublimity  and  peril  to  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  upon  which  they  float  away  northward  until  they  are  melted. 
Many  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  land  underlying  this  ice-sheet  are  low 
and  almost  level,  as  is  known  by  the  flat-topped  and  horizontally  strati- 
fied bergs,  but  some  other  areas  are  high  and  mountainous.     Due  south 
of  New  Zealand  the  volcanoes  Terror  and  Erebus,  between  800  and  900 
miles  from  the  pole,  rising  respectively  about  11,000  and  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  suggest  that  portions  or  the  whole  of  this  circumpolar  continent 
may  have  been  recently  raised  from  the  ocean  to  form  a  land  sur&oe, 
which  on  account  of  its  geographic  position  has  become  ice-clad. 

The  Greenland  Ice-sheet, — Inside  its  border  of  mountains  Greenland  is 
enveloped  by  an  ice-sheet  which  has  a  length  of  about  1,500  miles,  from 
latitude  60°  40'  to  latitude  82°,  with  a  probable  average  width  of  400 
miles  or  more,  giving  it  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.  On  the  east 
this  ice-sheet  in  some  places  stretches  acroas  the  mountains,  and  the  coast 
consists  of  its  ice-cliff's ;  and  on  the  west  glaciers  flow  from  the  inland  ice 
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through  gaps  of  the  mountains  to  the  heads  of  the  many  fjords  and  bayd^ 
where  the  outflowing  ice  is  broken  into  bergs  of  every  irregular  shape 
and  borne  away  by  the  sea.  One  of  these  ice-streams,  discovered  and 
named  by  Kane  the  Humboldt  glacier^  is  60  miles  wide  where  it  enters 
Peabody  bay,  above  which  it  rises  in  cliffs  300  feet  high. 

The  altitude  and  slopes  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Nordenskiold,  Peary,  and  Nansen.  Nordenskiold's  journey  in 
July,  1870,  to  the  east  from  the  head  of  Aulatsivik  fjord,  near  latitude 
68°  20',  is  estimated  to  have  extended  about  35  miles  upon  the  ice-sheet, 
and  the  altitude  reached  was  2,200  feet.  From  nearly  the  same  starting 
point,  Nordenskiold,  in  July,  1883,  went  onto  the  ice-sheet  about  73 
miles,  to  a  height  of  about  4,950  feet ;  and  two  Lapps,  traveling  with  the 
peculiar  snowshoes  called  "  ski,"  advanced  a  probable  distance  of  45  or 
50  miles  farther,  where  the  barometers  indicated  a  height  of  6,386  feet. 
Land  in  the  interior,  free  of  ice  and  bearing  vegetation,  which  Nordeir- 
skiold  hoped  to  reach,  was  not  found ;  and  no  nunatak,  or  projecting  top 
of  hill  or  mountain,  above  the  ice  surface  has  been  yet  discovered  more 
than  40  or  50  miles  inside  the  ice-covered  area. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  June  and  July, 
1886,  accompanied  by  Christian  Maigaard,  made  the  next  important  ex- 
ploration of  the  inland  ice,  going  eastward  from  the  head  of  Pakitsok 
fjord,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  Disco  bay,  in  latitude  69°  30'.  They 
advanced  to  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  ice,  at- 
taining an  altitude  of  about  7,500  feet.  In  concluding  the  narrative  of 
this  journey,*  after  describing  the  needful  outfit,  Peary  remarked :  "  To 
a  small  party  thus  equipped,  and  possessed  of  the  right  mettle,  the  deep, 
dry,  unchanging  snow  of  the  interior  ...  is  an  imperial  highway, 
over  which  a  direct  course  can  be  taken  to  the  east  coast."  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  unexplored  northern  shore  lines  of  Greenland  may  be 
most  readily  mapped  by  expeditions  across  the  high  inland  ice.  This 
sagacious  suggestion  Peary  has  since  in  part  fulfilled  by  his  very  success- 
ful expedition  from  May  15  to  August  6  of  this  year,  in  which  he  crossed 
the  northwestern  and  northern  parts  of  this  ice-sheet,  reaching  altitudes 
of  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  determining  approximately  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  ice  from  Petermann  fjord  to  the  eastern  coast  at  Independence 
bay,  in  latitude  81°  37'  and  longitude  34°  west  from  Greenwich. 

In  August  and  September,  1888,  Dr  Fridtjof  Nansen,  with,  five  com- 
panions, crossed  the  ice-sheet  of  Greenland  from  e£U3t  to  west  between 
latitude  64°  10'  and  64°  45'.  The  width  of  the  ice  there  is  about  276 
miles,  extending  into  the  ocean  on  the  east,  but  terminating  on  the  west 

♦"A  Reconnoissance  of  the  Greenland  Inland  Ice,"  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xix,  pp.  261-2^9^ 
September  30, 1887.      ' 
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about  14  miles  from  the  head  of  Ameralik  fjord  and  70  miles  from  the 
outer  coast  line.  For  the  first  15  miles  in  the  ascent  from  the  east,  rising 
to  the  altitude  of  1,000  meters,  or  3,280  feet,  the  average  gradient  was 
nearly  220  feet  per  mile.  In  the  next  35  miles  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters, 
or  6,560  feet,  was  reached ;  and  the  average  gradient  in  this  distance,  be- 
tween 15  and  50  miles  from  the  margin  of  the  ice,  was  thus  about  94 
feet  per  mile,  or  a  slope  very  slightly  exceeding  one  degree.  The  highest 
part  of  the  ice-sheet,  about  112  miles  from  the  point  of  starting,  was 
found  to  have  an  altitude  of  2,718  meters,  or  about  8,920  feet.  Its  ascend- 
ing slope,  therefore,  in  the  distance  from  50  to  112  miles  was  about  38 
feet  per  mile.  Thence  descending  westward,  the  gradients  are  less  steep, 
averaging  about  25  feet  per  mile  for  nearly  100  miles  to  the  altitude  of 
2,000  meters,  about  63  feet  per  mile  for  th6  next  52  miles  of  distance  and 
1,000  meters  of  descent,  and  about  125  feet  per  mile  for  the  lower  western 
border  of  the  ice.* 

But  Greenland  has  not  always  been  thus  ice-enveloped.  During  the 
middle  or  earlier  portions  of  the  Tertiary  era  forest  trees  belonging  to  a 
temperate  flora  extended  northward  in  western  Greenland  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  Going  much  farther  back  to  inquire  the  origin  of  this  great  island, 
we  find  that  it  is  an  outlier  of  the  North  American  plateau  of  Archsean 
rocks,  which  comprises  also  Ellesmere  land,  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Devon,  Baffin  land,  Labrador  and  the  country  around  Hudson  bay, 
stretching  thence  south  westward  to  lakes  Huron,  Superior  and  Winnipeg, 
and  westward  to  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and  to 
Coronation  gulf  of  the  Arctic  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago, however,  consists  of  Paleozoic  strata.  During  long  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  ages  of  higher  altitude  of  these  regions  subaerial  stream  erosion 
formed  the  channels  which  divide  the  Arctic  islands,  the  basin  and  valley 
of  Hudson  bay  and  strait  and  those  of  Baffin  bay  and  Davis  strait,  which 
now  by  subsidence  separate  Greenland  from  the  mainland.  More  ample 
oceanic  circulation,  carrying  warmth  from  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes 
to  the  Arctic  sea,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  formerly  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  Greenland ;  but  during  the  ensuing  Pleistocene  period  its  ice-sheet 
was  for  some  time  even  more  extended  and  deeper  than  now,  as  is  shown 
by  the  glaciation  of  the  rock  surface  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  fjords. 

The  MaloHpina  GUicicr  or  Ice-sheet. — The  (comparatively  small  Malaspina 
ice-sheet,  stretching  from  the  Saint  Elias  range  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  has  been  described  as  follows  by  its  principal  explorer,  Professor 
I.  C.  Russell,  after  his  two  expeditions  of  1890  and  1891 :  f 

♦The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  2  toIs.,  1890. 

t"  Mount  Saint  Elias  and  its  Glaciers,'*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  HI,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  169-182,  with  map,  March, 
1802.  The  report  of  the  first  expedition,  in  1890,  is  given  by  Russell  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  vol.  iii,  pp.  53-203,  with  19  plates,  and  8  figures  in  the  text,  May  29, 1891. 
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This  glacier  extends  with  unbroken  continuity  from  Yakutat  bay  seventy  miles 
westward,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles ; 
its  area  is  approximately  1,500  square  miles,  ...  a  vast,  nearly  horizontal 
plateau  of  ice,  with  a  general  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  central  portion  is 
free  from  moraines  and  dirt,  but  is  rough  and  broken  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  crevasses.  Its  surface  is  broadly  undulating,  and  recalls  the 
appearance  of  portions  of  the  rolling  prairie  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
On  looking  down  on  the  glacier  from  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  on 
tlie  hills  bordering  it  on  the  north,  even  on  the  wonderfully  clear  days  th^t  follow 
storms,  its  limits  are  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  From  any  commanding  station 
overlooking  the  Malaspina  glacier,  as  from  the  summit  of  the  Chaix  hills,  for  ex- 
ample, one  sees  that  the  great  central  area  of  clear,  white  ice  is  bordered  on  the 
south  by  a  broad,  dark  band  formed  of  bowlders  and  stones.  Outside  of  this,  and 
forming  a  belt  concentric  with  it,  is  a  forest-covered  area,  in  many  places  four  or 
five  miles  wide.    .    .    . 

The  moraines  not  only  cover  all  of  the  outer  border  of  the  glacier,  but  stream  off 
from  the  mountain  spurs  that  project  into  its  northern  border.  .  .  .  The  stones 
and  dirt  previously  contained  in  the  glacier  ar^  .  .  .  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
&ce,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  that  contains  them.  This  is  the  history  of  all 
of  the  moraines  of  the  Malaspina  glacier.  They  are  formed  of  the  debris  brought 
out  of  the  moimtains  by  the  tributary  Alpine  glaciers,  and  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
&ce  by  reason  of  the  ablation  of  the  ice.    .    .    . 

The  outer  and  consequently  older  portions  of  the  fringing  moraines  are  covered 
with  vegetation,  which  in  places,  particularly  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  belt,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  old  forests.  It  consists  principally  of  spruce  trees,  some  of 
which  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  cottonwood,  alder  and  a  great  variety  of 
sbrabe  and  bushes,  together  with  rank  ferns,  which  grow  so  densely  that  one  can 
scarcely  force  a  passage  through  them.  The  vegetation  grows  on  the  moraines  rest- 
ing on  the  ice,  which  in  many  places  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  thick.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  on  the  stagnant  border  of  the  ice-sheet  that  forests  occur.  The  forest- 
covered  area  is,  by  estimate,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  square  miles  in 
extent. 

The  drainage  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  is  almost  entirely  interglacial  or  subglacial. 
There  is  no  surfece  drainage,  excepting  in  a  few  localities  where  there  is  a  surface 
slope,  but  even  in  such  places  the  streams  are  short  and  soon  plunge  into  a  crevasse 
or  a  moulin  and  join  the  drainage  beneath. 

On  the  lower  portions  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  tributary  to  the  Malfispina,  there 
are  sometimes  small  streams  coursing  along  in  ice  channels,  but  they  are  short- 
lived. On  the  borders  of  these  tributaries  there  are  fre(iuently  important  streams, 
flowing  between  the  ice  and  a  mountain  slope,  but  where  these  come  down  to  the 
Malaspina  they  flow  into  tunnels  and  are  lost  to  view. 

Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Malaspina  glacier,  between  the  Yahtse  and 
Point  Manby,  there  a/*e  hundreds  of  streams  which  pour  out  of  the  escarpment 
formed  by  the  border  of  the  glacier,  or  rise  like  great  fountains  from  the  gravel  and 
bowlders  at  its  base.  All  of  these  streams  are  brown  and  heavy  with  sediment  and 
oveiioaded  with  bowlders  and  stones. 

One  of  the  largest  streams  draining  the  glacier  is  the  Yahtse.  This  rises  in  two 
principal  branches  at  the  base  of  the  Chaix  hills,  and,  flowing  through  a  tunnel 
some  six  or  eight  miles  long,  emerges  at  the  southern  border  of  the  glacier  as  a 
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swift,  brown  flood,  fiilly  one  hundred  feet  acrofle  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  stream,  after  its  subglacial  coarse,  spreads  out  into  many  branches,  and  has 
built  up  an  alluvial  &n  which  has  invaded  and  buried  thonsands  of  acres  of  forest. 
In  traversing  the  coast  from  the  Yahtse  to  Yakutat  bay,  we  crossed  scores  of  ice- 
water  streams  which  drain  the  ice-field  to  the  north.  The  greater  part  of  these 
oould  be  waded,  but  some  of  them  are  rivers  which  it  was  impossible  to  ford. 

Orogenic  disturbances  formed  the  Saint  E^lias  range  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pleistocene  period,  for  its  basal  portion  consists  of  the  late 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  Pinnacle  and  Yakutat  formations,  above  which 
the  Saint  Elias  schist  has  been  overthrust.  Fossil  marine  shells,  all  of 
which  are  represented  by  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean,  were 
collected  by  Russell  in  the  cliflfe  above  Pinnacle  pass  at  the  height  of  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  following  summary  of  the  history  of  this  range 
is  given  by  Russell :  * 

Not  only  was  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Pinnacle  system  deposited  during  the  life  of 
living  species  of  mollusks,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Yakutat  series,  the  stratigraphic 
position  of  which  is,  if  my  determination  is  correct,  above  the  Pinnacle  system. 
After  the  sediments  composing  the  rocks  of  these  two  series  were  deposited  in  the 
sea  as  strata  of  sand,  mud,  etc.,  they  were  consolidated,  overthrust,  faulted  and  up- 
heaved into  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  ridges  on  the  continent.  Then,  after  the 
mountains  had  reached  a  considerable  height,  if  not  their  full  growth,  the  snows  of 
winter  fell  upon  them,  and  glaciers  were  bom.  The  glaciers  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  their  surfaces  reached  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  higher  than 
now  on  the  more  southern  mountain  spurs,  and  afterward  slowly  wasted  away  to 
their  present  dimensions.  All  of  this  interesting  and  varied  history  has  been  en- 
acted during  the  life  of  existing  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  Muir  Glacier, — According  to  the  descriptions  and  maps  of  Pro- 
fessors G.  Frederick  Wright  f  and  H.  F.  Reid  J  and  Mr  H.  P.  Cu8hing,|| 
the  Muir  glacier,  which  is  situated  some  200  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  has  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles,  and  the  area  inclosed 
by  its  watershed  is  about  800  square  miles.  It  receives  many  tributary 
glaciers,  whose  areas  are  included  in  this  estimate.  The  slope  of  the 
main  glacier  for  10  miles  or  more  next  to  its  termination  in  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  Glacier  ])ay  is  about  100  feet  per  mile.  Its  frontal  cliflfe, 
which  shed  multitudes  of  bergs  into  the  sea,  had  in  1890  an  extent  of  1} 
miles,  and  rose  in  a  vertical  wall  of  ice  130  to  210  feet  above  the  water, 
which,  within  300  feet  from  the  ice-front,  has  a  maximum  depth  of  720 
feet.     Between  the  observations  of  Professor  Wright  in  1886  and  those  of 

♦Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  172,  173. 

t  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  1-18,  with  map,  January,  1887 :  The  Ice  Age  ia  North  America, 
1889,  chapter  iii. 
X  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  19-84,  with  16  plat<»s  and  5  figures  in  the  text,  March  21, 1892, 
I  Am.  Ueol.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  207-230,  with  map,  October,  1801. 
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Reid  and  Cashing  in  1890,  the  ice-fironi  had  receded  one4hird  to  two- 
thiids  of  a  mile. 

In  1886  the  height  of  the  ice-difis  above  the  water  was  found  by  Wright 
to  be  250  to  300  feet,  and  the  rates  of  forward  motion  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ice  pinnacles  near  to  the  front  and  within  a  half  mile  back  from  it 
were  roughly  measured  by  him  and  found  to  vary  from  160  feet  to  9  feet 
per  day,  the  maximum  being  that  of  a  pinnacle  close  to  the  projecting 
middle  of  the  terminal  cUflb.  In  1890,  however,  Reid  and  Gushing 
measured  the  rates  of  the  glacial  currents  in  a  more  accurate  way  by 
observations  of  flags  set  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  a  mile  back  from  its  then  nearly  straight  and  much  lower  front, 
and  found  the  maximum  movement  near  the  center  to  be  only  about 
seven  feet  per  day.  In  respect  to  the  apparent  discrei>ancy  of  these  de- 
terminations in  1886  and  1890,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ice  pinnacles, 
belonging  to  the  most  fractured  and  crevassed  portions  of  the  glacier, 
probably  move  onward  faster  than  its  more  even  tracts,  which  can  be 
traversed  and  marked  by  flags,  and  that  the  two  different  years  between 
which  the  front  was  withdrawn  so  far  may  have  been  considerably  unlike 
in  the  meteorologic  conditions  governing  the  flow  of  the  glacier.  Tlie 
abundant  observations  of  Helland,  Steenstrup  and  others  on  the  rates  of 
outflow  of  glaciers  into  the  Qords  and  bays  of  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land show  that  there  the  glacial  advance  ranges  frequently  from  30  to  65 
feet  daily,  and  in  at  least  one  case  is  about  100  feet.*  Narrow  glaciers 
in  Alpine  valleys  move  only  a  few  feet  daily ;  but  the  broad  glaciers 
of  polar  r(^ons,  when  they  terminate  in  the  sea,  often  move  at  their 
ends  much  more  rapidly,  as  30  to  50  feet  or  more  per  day. 

The  Muir  glacier,  like  the  Malaspina  ice-sheet  and  other  glaciers  of  the 
Saint  Elias  region,  is  fast  retreating.  From  the  narrative  of  Vancouver's 
exploration  of  this  coast  in  1794,  and  from  observations  by  Wright,  Reid, 
and  Gushing,  of  freshly  glaciated  rock  surfaces  far  outside  and  also  far 
above  the  present  glacier,  it  appears  sure  that  only  one  to  two  centuries 
ago  the  Muir  glacier  stretched  some  twenty  miles  farther  than  now,  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Glacier  bay.  Its  advance  to  this  maximum  area  had 
perhaps  occupied  a  considerably  longer  time  than  its  retreat,  but  the 
whole  time  of  both  advance  and  recession  appear  to  bo  geologically 
recent.  In  its  forward  movement  forests  became  enveloped  in  the  gravel 
and  sand  discharged  by  streams  from  the  glacier,  and  they  were  then 
overridden  by  the  ice  advance,  so  that  now  on  its  retreat  the  still  stand- 
ing trees  are  being  uncovered  by  the  channeling  of  streams. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  the  rate  of  ablation  of  the  frontal  part  of 

•H.  Rink:  **The  Inland  Ice  of  Greenland,"  5k*ottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  v,  1889,  pp.  18-28.    Nntur«, 
December  20. 1887. 
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the  Muir  glacier  was  about  14  inches  per  week,  which  would  lower  its 
surface  probably  15  or  20  feet  in  the  whole  season.  This  corresponds 
approximately  with  the  ablation  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  m  Switzerland, 
ascertained  by  Forbes  to  be  24  i  feet  between  June  and  September  in 
1842,  while  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  ablation  of  glaciers  in  summer 
has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  one  foot  a  day. 

One  other  point  of  great  significance  brought  out  by  these  investigations 
of  the  Muir  glacier  is  the  approximate  determination  of  the  rate  of  gla- 
cial erosion  upon  its  rock  bed.  Measurements  of  the  sediment  in  the 
water  of  the  copious  subglacial  streams,  and  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
water  annually  discharged  from  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  of  the  Muir 
basin,  indicate,  according  to  Wright's  computations,  an  average  erosion 
of  one-third  of  an  inch  for  all  the  ice-clad  area  in  a  year,  while  according 
to  Reid  it  would  be  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Inferences  from  Comparisons  of  present  and  Pleistocene  Ice- 
sheets. 

Probable  surface  Slopes  and  Thickness  of  the  Pleistocene  Ice-sheets  of  North 
America  and  Europe. — In  North  America  the  upper  limits  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene glaciation  on  mount  Katahdin,  the  Catskills,  the  Three  buttes  or 
Sweet  Grass  hills  of  Montana,  the  Rocky  mountains  north  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  give  us  reli- 
able information  of  the  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
high  elevations  of  land.  Its  depth  is  computed  by  Dana  to  have  been 
about  two  miles  on  the  Laurentide  highlands,  between  the  Saint  Law- 
rence and  Hudson  bay,  whence  the  ice  flowed  radially  outward  in  all 
directions,  during  its  maximum  stage  overtopping  the  White,  Green  and 
Adirondack  mountains.  In  British  Columbia,  according  to  Dr  G.  M. 
Dawson,  its  maximum  depth  was  about  7,000  feet.  .These  thicknesses, 
however,  which  seem  well  determined,  would  not  give  to  the  borders  of 
the  North  American  ice-sheet  surface  slopes  of  more  than  about  25  to  30 
feet  per  mile,  whereas  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  is  known  to  have  surface 
gradients  of  100  to  200  feet  per  mile.  Apparently  slopes  of  at  least  50 
feet  or  more  per  mile  for  the  outer  portion  of  the  ice-sheet  are  required 
to  produce  strong  glacial  currents,  such  as  transported  bowlders  t,000 
miles,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  bay  where  it 
narrows  into  James  bay  south  westward  to  southern  Minnesota,  and  such 
as  carrieil  Scandinavian  bowlders  likewise  about  1,000  miles,  from  their 
sources  to  central  Russia.  The  Pleistocene  ice-sheets  could  have  had 
gradients  comparable  in  steepncc^s  with  those  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet 
only  by  epoirogenic  uplifts  of  the  central  portions  of  their  areas  to  heights 
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at  least  several  thousand  feet  above  their  present  altitudes.  These 
epeirogenic  movements  of  uplift,  suggested  by  the  ice-sheet  of  Green- 
land, I  believe  to  have  been  tiie  cause  of  the  climatic  changes  by  which 
the  ice-sheets  of  North  America  and  Europe  were  accumulated. 

The  depth  of  the  fjords  and  now  submarine  valleys  on  the  coasts  of 
the  northern  half  of  our  continent  indicate  that  the  borders  of  our  glaci- 
ated area  were  mostly  uplifted  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  the  preglacial  ele- 
vation of  the  central  parts  of  Canada  was  probably  5,000  feet  or  more, 
giving  the  necessary  slope  for  the  outflow  of  the  ice-sheet,  excepting  so 
far  as  that  outflow  was  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  The  same  argu- 
ments for  high  preglacial  altitude  of  Scandinavia  have  been  recently  well 
stated  by  Mr  T.  P.  Jamieson,  who  notes  the  depth  of  the  Christiania 
fjord  as  1,380  feet,  of  the  Hardanger  fjord,  2,624  feet,  and  of  Sogne  fjord, 
the  longest  in  Norway,  4,080  feet.* 

Probable  Rates  of  Erosion  by  Pleistocene  lee-sheets, — The  Muir  glacier  is 
found  to  be  eroding  its  rock  bed  at  the  rate  of  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  yearly,  or  one  foot  in  sixteen  years,  and  six  feet  in  a  century. 
Doubtless  the  erosion  by  the  ice-sheets  of  the  glacial  period  was  equally 
rapid  in  the  zone  of  most  efiicient  action,  which  may  have  been  usually 
ftom  50  to  200  miles  inside  the  ice  boundary.  In  1,000  years  this  zone 
would  be  eroded  to  an  average  depth  of  40  feet,  and  in  5,000  years  200 
feet.  Farther  within  the  ice-covered  area  the  erosion  was  probably  some- 
what less,  but  during  the  recession  of  the  ice-sheet,  and  perhaps  also  dur- 
ing its  accumulation,  the  maximum  rate  of  erosion  would  prevail  succes- 
sively upon  all  parts  of  the  drift-bearing  r^ons.  In  the  light  of  this 
comparison  with  the  modem  Muir  glacier,  it  is  evident,  from  the  volume 
of  the  drift  and  the  topographic  features  of  the  country,  that  a  geologic- 
ally brief  period,  at  the  longest  perhaps  10,000  or  20,000  years,  would 
suffice  for  the  observed  volume  of  the  Pleistocene  glacial  erosion  and  re- 
sulting drift. 

Subglacial  and  englacial  Transportation  of  Drift, — Under  this  heading  an 
ample  discussion  would  require  much  space.  It  may  be  therefore  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  observations  of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  by 
Hoist  and  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  by  Russell,  reaffirming  the  conclu- 
sions reached  through  investigations  of  the  North  American  drift  by 
Dana,  Shaler,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  N.  H.  Winchell  and  others,  including 
myself,  seem  to  me  to  prove  undeniably  that  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheets 
contained  much  drift  in  their  lower  portions  to  heights  of  probably  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  above  the  ground.  This  transportation  of  drift  within  the 
ice  seems  to  me  to  have  been  equally  important,  and  almost  equal  in 
amount,  with  the  subglacial  transportation.    Professor  James  Geikie, 

•Geol.  Mag.,  Ill,  vol.  vili,  pp.  387-392,  September,  1891. 
XXX'BVLL.  Gbol.  Soo.  Am.,  Vol  4,  1892. 
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however,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  with  McGee 
and  others,  in  this  country,  think  that  there  was  only  very  scanty 
englacial  drift.  My  reasons  for  beUeving  that  it  was  of  large  amount  I 
have  stated  in  several  recent  papers,  three  of  which  have  been  presented 
before  this  Society.* 

Rapidity  of  final  Ablation  of  the  Ice-skeets. — The  rates  of  observed  abla- 
tion of  the  Muir  glacier  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  suggest  that  during  the 
closing  stage  of  the  glacial  period  the  ice-sheets  may  have  been  melted 
away  very  fest.  If  such  ablation  prevailed  every  summer  for  one  or  two 
centuries,  it  must  melt  2,000  to  4,000  feet  of  ice,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  thickness  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  from  central  New  Elng- 
land  westward  across  the  Laurentian  lakes  to  Minnesota  and  southern 
Manitoba.  This  accords  with  the  apparent  duration  of  the  glacial  lake 
Agassiz  for  only  about  1,000  years,  and  with  the  evidently  very  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  eskers,  of  their  associated  sand  plains  and  plateaus, 
of  the  valley  drift,  and  also,  as  I  confidently  think,  of  the  drumlins. 
There  were  indeed  many  times  of  halt  or  readvance  of  the  ice-front,  in- 
terrupting its  general  retreat,  as  shown  by  the  terminal  moraines,  of 
which  Professor  Chamberlin,  Mr  Frank  Leverett  and  others  have  mapped 
no  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  southern  Michigan ;  but  such  halts  forming  large 
moraines  on  each  side  of  Lake  Agassiz  were  demonstrably  of  short  con- 
tinuance, only  for  a  few  decades  of  years,  and  the  whole  departure  of  the 
ice-sheet  from  the  southern  end  of  this  glacial  lake  to  Hudson  bay  was 
geologically  very  rapid. 

The  causes  for  the  sudden  departure  of  the  ice  were  therefore  probably 
as  exceptional  and  unique  in  their  character  as  for  its  accumulation,  and 
I  think  that  they  were  indeed  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  before  assigned 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  glaciation.  Beneath  the  load  of  ice  thousands 
of  feet  thick  the  land  sank,  and  when  the  ice-sheets  were  at  their  maxi- 
mum area  and  during  their  retreat  the  glaciated  lands  stood  mostly  some- 
what lower  than  now.  The  depression  from  the  pr^lacial  altitude  was 
virtually  equivalent  to  a  transfer  of  the  Greenland  ice-sheet  to  the  present 
temperate  latitudes  and  comparatively  low  lands  of  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  and  the  northern  United  States,  where  that  vast 
sheet  of  ice  would  be  rapidly  melted  during  all  the  summer  months  and 
more  slowly  in  spring  and  autumn,  until  within  probably  a  few  hundred 
years  it  would  entirely  disappear. 

♦  "  Inequality  of  Distribution  of  the  Englacial  Drift,"  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  iii.  1891,  pp.  134-148. 
'•Criteria  of  Englacial  and  Subglacial  Drift,*'  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  riii,  pp.  376-385,  December,  1891. 
" Conditions  of  Accumulation  of  Drumlins"  (presented  in  preliminary  outlines  at  the  Rochester 
meeting  of  the  Goologicai  Society,  August,  1892),  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  x,  pp.  339-362,  December,  1894. 
"  Eskers  near  Rochester,  X.  Y."  read  before  the  Society  at  this  Ottawa  meeting. 
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Modes  of  Deposition  of  ih^  englacial  Drift, — Again,  on  this  topic,  which, 
like  the  ways  of  transportation  of  the  drift,  would  need  too  much  space, 
for  its  adequate  presentation  here,  I  may  refer  to  my  several  papers  before 
cited.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the  discrimina- 
tion by  Hoist  of  the  enclosed  drift  and  the  subglacial  drift  of  the  Green- 
land ice-sheet.*  In  New  England  and  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Manitoba,  I  find  corresponding  divisions  of  the  sheet  of  till,  the  lower 
part  being  shown  by  its  hard  and  compact  condition  and  by  other 
characters  to  be  the  ground  moraine  of  the  ice-sheet,  while  the  upper 
part,  which  is  comparatively  loose,  with  more  plentiful  large  bowlders, 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  from  an  englacial  or  superglacial  position 
when  the  ice  melted. 

Russell,  in  the  later  paper  abeady  quoted  from,  discusses  in  a  very 
instructive  manner,  by  analogy  with  the  products  of  the  Malaspina 
glacier,  the  origin  of  Pleistocene  eskers  and  kames,  glacial  flood-plains  of 
gravel  and  sand,  and  somewhat  similar  high  lacustrine  plains  and  ter- 
races. All  the  explanations  which  he  thus  gives  are  undoubtedly  appli- 
cable generally  or  at  least  in  some  localities  to  the  drift  formations  of  the 
Glacial  period ;  but,  as  noted  in  my  foregoing  paper  on  the  Pinnacle  hills 
and  Pittsford  eskers,  near  Rochester,  New  York,  I  think  that  mainly  the 
retreat  of  the  Pleistocene  ice-sheet  was  so  rapid  that  its  drainage  then 
was  almost  wholly  by  superglacial  streams,  in  whose  open  channels  the 
eskers  of  the  northern  United  States  and  Manitoba,  so  far  as  I  have 
studied  them,  appear  to  have  been  formed. 

The  accumulation  of  drumlins,  which  has  been  so  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, seems  to  me  referable  to  convergent  currents  of  the  ice-sheet  during 
its  retreat  amassing  its  englacial  drift  in  these  peculiarly  moulded  hills, 
this  drift  having  been  first  exposed  on  the  ice  surface  by  ablation,  like 
that  on  the  outer  part  of  the  Malaspina  glacier,  then  enveloped  again  in 
the  ice  as  a  drift  stratum,  and  finally  carried  into  these  accumulations 
beneath  the  ice.f 

Origin  of  Forest  Beds  between  Deposits  of  Till, — On  extensive  tracts  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  most  notably  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  the  drift  sheet  comprises  in  many  places,  and  some- 
times wellnigh  in  every  well  of  whole  townships,  a  horizon  marked  by 
prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  fallen  leaves  or  rushes  and  grass  of  swamps,  or 
occasionally  by  layers  of  peat,  above  and  beneath  which  the  sections  pass 
through  till.  In  different  districts  the  forest  beds  differ  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  terminal  moraines,  so  that  they  appear  to  represent  more 
than  one  stage  of  ice  advance  after  at  least  a  considerable  retreat.    Per- 


♦Am.  NataimliM,  toI.  xxll,  pp.  589-598  and  706-713,  July  and  August,  1888.    Am.  Oeologiet,  rol.  riil, 
pp.  383, 384,  December,  1891. 
tAm.  Oeologiai,  toI.  x,  pp.  339-362,  December,  1892. 
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haps  the  most  extensive  and  continuously  preserved  forest  bed  is  that 
described  by  McGee  in  northeastern  Iowa,  where  he  believes  that  it  bears 
testimony  of  a  very  long  interglacial  epoch,  much  exceeding  the  time 
since  the  end  of  the  Glacial  period.*  But  the  drift-covered  and  forest- 
clad  borders  of  the  Malaspina  glacier  show  that  this  and  other  v^etal 
deposits  between  beds  of  till  might  be  formed  by  oscillations  of  the  ice- 
front,  sometimes  probably  readvancing  100  or  200  miles,  but  in  other 
cases  perhaps  only  a  few  miles,  as  may  often  have  accompanied  the  for- 
mation of  terminal  moraines. 

The  Ice  Age  viewed  as  a  continuous  and  geologically  brief 

Period. 

General  Consideration  of  the  Question. — This  comparison  of  the  ice-sheets 
of  present  and  past  times  seems  to  me  best  accordant  with  a  reference  of 
all  our  glacial  drift  to  a  single  continuous  epoch  of  glaciation,  which, 
though  occupying  probably  10,000  years  or  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that 
time,  was  yet  brief  in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  most  other  recog- 
nized geologic  epochs.  The  outflow  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Pleistocene 
ice-sheets  probably  exceeded  the  currents  of  narrow  alpine  glaciers,  but 
was  less  than  the  advance  of  broad  and  deep  polar  glaciers  which  end 
in  the  sea.  For  the  journey  of  Pleistocene  bowlders  1,000  miles  in  the 
ice-sheet,  somewhat  less  than  3,000  years  would  be  required  if  the  average 
of  the  glacial  currents  was  five  feet  per  day.  The  amount  of  the  glacial 
erosion  and  of  the  drift,  when  compared  with  the  erosion  by  the  Muir 
glacier,  imply  a  short  rather  than  a  long  duration  of  the  Ice  age.  This 
conclusion  is  further  affirmed  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  species  of 
the  marine  moUuscan  faunas  from  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  period 
to  its  end  and  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  question 
whether  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  duality  or  plurality  of  Pleisto- 
cene epochs  of  glaciation,  with  long  interglacial  epochs,  rests  on  a  secure 
basis.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Dr  James  CrolPs  brilliant  theory  referring 
the  Ice  age  to  astronomic  causes,  many  European  and  American  glacial- 
ists  have  interpreted  forest  beds  and  other  fossiliferous  beds  intercalated 
between  deposits  of  till  as  good  evidence  of  long,  mild  epochs  dividing 
successive  times  of  glaciation ;  but  the  partially  forest-covered  Malaspina 
ice-sheet  indicates,  as  I  believe,  that  these  beds  record  only  temporary 
oscillations  of  the  ice  boundary,  not  necessarily  nor  probably  occupjring 
any  long  time.    Through  reliance  on  such  evidence  in  Minnesota  and 

*  "  The  Pleistocene  History  of  Northeastera  Iowa,"  in  the  EleveQth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  for  1889-90, 
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adjacent  areas,  I  was  led  thirteen  years  ago  to  the  belief  that  the  Ice  age 
comprised  two  or  more  glacial  epochs ;  but  within  the  past  year  I  have 
been  gradually  returning  to  the  opinion  which  I  previously  held  while 
engaged  with  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  New  Hampshire  geolog- 
ical survey,  that  the  Pleistocene  glaciation  was  essentially  a  unit.* 

Other  evidences  which  have  been  regarded  by  Chamberlin,  Salisbury, 
and  McGee,  as  indicative  of  a  long  interglacial  epoch,  drawn  from  the 
Pleistocene  erosion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  appear  to  me  to 
admit  a  diflferent  interpretation.  As  I  see  the  late  Pliocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene history  of  this  r^on,  a  great  uplift  of  the  continental  plateau  closed 
the  Tertiary  era  and  ushered  in  the  Quaternary.  During  a  long  time 
the  land  stood  at  a  high  altitude,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  time  the 
Lafayette  gravel  and  sand  beds  were  deposited  by  the  rivers  eroding  the 
mountain  and  highland  portions  of  their  basins  and  spreading  these  beds 
in  their  larger  valleys  and  on  the  coastal  plain ;  but  before  the  elevation 
attained  its  maximum,  causing  the  Pleistocene  ice  accumulation,  the 
streams,  no  longer  overloaded  in  proportion  to  their  steeper  descent,  had 
eroded  large  portions  of  the  Lafayette  formation.  By  the  ice  weight  the 
earth's  crust  at  last  was  depressed,  so  that  when  the  ice-sheet  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  reached  its  farthest  limit  it  was  bordered  by  a  shallow 
lake,  into  which  the  fine  silt  of  the  glacial  streams  was  carried  and  de- 
posited as  loess,  upon  which  higher  portions  of  the  loess  were  afterward 
brought  by  river  floods.  According  to  this  view,  the  glacial  period  there 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  continuous,  with  retreats  and  reiidvances  of 
the  ice-front,  but  without  division  by  long  interglacial  epochs.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  put  forth  in  no  criticising  or  dogmatic  spirit,  but 
with  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  present  the  results  of  my  studies,  in 
which  I  am  surely  as  liable  to  err  as  others,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Pleistocene  history  of  our  continent. 

Probable  Synchronism  of  OlacicUion  in  North  America  and  Europe, — The 
glacial  drift  of  Europe  also  seems  to  me,  after  reading  and  pondering 
Professor  James  Geikie's  recent  very  able  paper  arguing  for  five  glacial 
epochs  there.f  to  lie  more  probably  referable  to  one  epoch  of  continuous 
but  fluctuating  glaciation,  which  appears,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Post- 
glacial oscillations  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  of  our  northeastern 
Atlantic  coast,  to  have  been  at  least  approximately  synchronous  with 
the  Glacial  period  in  America.J    On  both  continents  it  has  been  com- 

*For  arguments  susUdning  this  view,  see  Professor  G.  F.  Wright's  paper,  *'  Unity  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch/*  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  351-373,  November,  1892. 

t**Oa  the  Glacial  Sacoession  in  Europe,**  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  127-149,  with 
map.  May,  1892. 

I  Boll  Geot  Soc.  Am.,  vol  Hi,  1892,  pp.  606-611. 
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pated,  from  variooB  means  of  measurement  and  estimate,  that  the  ice- 
edieets  were  finally  melted  away  some  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago. 

Relation  of  the  Ice  Age  to  human  and  geologic  History, — In  Europe  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  has  shown  that  men  had  reached  the  neolithic  stage  of  their 
development  before  the  ice-sheet  of  Denmark  and  Scandina\'ia  vanished; 
and  similarly  in  California  neolithic  implements,  probably  contempora- 
neous with  the  Ice  age,  are  found  in  gravels  under  the  lava  of  Table 
mountain.  Other  discoveries  of  stone  implements  have  been  made  by 
Dr  Abbott  and  Professors  Putnam  and  Shaler  in  the  late  glacial  gravels 
of  Trwiton,  New  Jersey ;  by  Mr  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  in  a  beach  of  the  glacial  lake  Agassiz ;  and  by  Mr  McGee  in  the 
sediment  of  the  last  great  flood  of  the  Pleistocene  lake  Lahoutan. 

The  accumulation  of  the  Pleistocene  icensheets  took  place  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  man's  existence,  but  was  close  to  the  present  page  in 
the  very  long  record  of  geology.  The  pr^lacial  uplifting  of  the  land 
apparently  occupied  a  far  longer  time  than  its  glaciation,  but  both  may 
be  well  referred,  as  by  Hilgard  and  Spencer,  to  the  Quaternary  era,  which 
also,  according  to  Dana  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  should  be  considered 
as  extending  to  the  present  time.  With  this  definition,  the  Quaternary 
era  may  comprise  100,000  years,  more  or  less.  Judging  from  the  com- 
parative changes  of  marine  molluscan  faunas,  the  Tertiary  era  was  prob- 
ably twenty  to  forty  times  as  long,  comprising,  therefore,  some  two  to 
four  million  years ;  and  according  to  Professor  Dana's  time  ratios  of  this 
and  the  earlier  eras,  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  earth's  fossiliferous 
rocks  may  be  somewhere  between  thirty  and  sixty  million  years.  This 
estimate  lies  between  that  given  for  the  earth's  age  from  physical  data 
many  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  namely^ 
100,000,000  years,  and  that  recently  deduced  by  Mr  Clarence  King  &t>m 
similar  but  more  detailed  investigations,  which  is  24,000,000  years. 
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The  Areas  and  Problems  inveMigated, — In  northwestern  California  and 
southwestern  Oregon,  where  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges 
meet,  there  is  a  plexus  of  mountains  which  may  for  convenience  be 
called  the  Klamath  mountain  group.  The  Klamath  mountains  extend 
from  the  fortieth  to  near  the  forty-fourth  parallel,  and  include  the  Yallo 
Bally,  Bully  Choop,  South  Fork,  Trinity,  McCloud,  Scott  and  Salmon 
mountains  of  California,  and  the  Siskiyou,  Rogue  river,  and  perhaps 
others  in  Oregon.  The  outline  of  the  Klamath  mountain  group  is  indi- 
cated on  the  accompanying  map  by  a  heavy  broken  line.  The  map 
(plate  4)  contains  nearly  all  the  localities  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

•Printed  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  IT.  8.  G«>ological  Surrey. 

•Thia  pnper  ia  a  sequel  to  a  memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  Taylorville  region  of  California,  pub- 
lished in  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  .3,  pp.  369-394  Both  are  aoeompaniod  by  paleontologic  papers ; 
the  first  by  Profensor  Hyatt,  on  the  "Jura  and  Trias  at  Taylorville,  California"  (vol.  3,  pp.  395-41'J;, 
and  thii4  one  by  Mr  Stanton's  brochure  "  On  the  Faunas  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico  Formations,"  which 
im mediately  follows. 
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In  his  exfTfiilent  correlation  paper  on  the  Cretaceooa,*  Dr  C.  A.  White 
han  given  a  bihliographv  an*i  coocise  review  of  the  work  already  done 
on  the  rocks  of  that  system  in  the  Pacific  border  region  firom  California 
to  Alai^ka.  The  present  state  of  kn*>wledge,  so  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned, maj  be  mfjet  clearly  expressed  by  the  following  tabular  view, 
which  I  copy  from  Dr  A\'hite :  t 


Eocene 

Chico-Tejrm  serks 

1  PT*^ 

Prc4«ble  place  of  the  Wallafai  formation 

Creterprjiw 

Shasrta  formation 

Januwic 

He  consiilers  the  Cliico-Tejon  to  be  the  upper  portion  of  the  upper 
Cretaceoufl,  and  that  it  continues  upward  into  the  Eocene.  The  Shasta 
formation,  which  is  composetl  of  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds,  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  lower  Cretaceous.  There  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  long  time  interval  J  between  the  deimsition  of  the  Shasta  and 
the  C*hicf)-Tejon,  and  the  final  portion  of  this  interval  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  Wallala  formation. 

My  first  object  in  this  paper  is  U)  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  the 
following  f)ropo8ition8 : 

1.  Tlie  Cretaceous  strata  of  northern  California  and  Oregon,  embracing 
the  Chico,  Horset^iwn  and  Knoxville  beds,  are  an  essentially  conformable 
and  continuous  series  of  sediments,  formed  without  distinct  interruption. 

2.  These  strata  were  deposited  while  the  region  was  gradually  sub- 
siding and  the  sea  was  transgressing  northern  California  and  Oregon. 


♦  Bulletin  H2,  V.  H.  (ieologioal  Survey,  1891. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  241. 


»  ~w   r      —  -  -  - 

t  IbiU.,  pp.  imi,  190. 
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This  subsidence  continued  until  the  sea  reached  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  all  or  nearly  all  that  part  of  California  north,  north- 
west and  west  of  Lassen  peak,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Oregon  was 
beneath  its  waters. 

Hdalion  of  the  Chico  and  Wallala  Beds, — The  Wallala  group  of  Becker 
and  White,  exposed  at  Wallala,  Mendocino  county,  California,  and  Todos 
Santos  bay  of  Lower  California,  has  furnished  a  fauna  containing  only 
ten  reported  species.  The  characteristic  fossil  of  this  formation,  Coral- 
Iwcliaina  oraUtiy  has  since  been  discovered  at  San  Diego,  California,  and 
has  been  studied  in  the  field  by  Dr  W.  H.  Dall,  who  informs  me  that  in 
the  same  conformable  series  of  strata  with  the  Wallala  fauna  he  found 
Chico  fossils.  There  is  such  an  intermingling  of  Wallala  and  Chico 
forms  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  separate  the  Wallala  and  Cliico  beds. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Dall,  which  I  am  permitted  to  announce,  that 
the  Wallala  formation  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  Chico. 

In  a  collection  of  fossils  made  in  1888  at  Stinking  canyon,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Stillwater  post-office,  Shasta  county,  California,  there  are 
three  fragments,  which  were  then  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  coral.  Mr 
Stanton  has  examined  these  specimens  and  recognizes  them  as  either 
Rudistae  or  Chamidae.  The  structure  is  very  well  marked,  but  the  fragr 
ments  are  not  large  enough  to  give  more  than  the  structure.  It  is  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  these  families  that  there  can  be  little  doubl  as 
to  its  identity.  Furthermore,  as  OoraUiocharrui  orcuttl  is  the  only  species 
yet  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Pacific  states  that  has  the  peculiar 
cellular  shell  structure,  it  is  probable  that  the  fragments  in  question  are 
of  that  species.  This  view  of  the  case  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
Azinea  vecUchii  is  one  of  the  most  common  shells  of  the  Chico  beds  of  that 
r^on,  and  Dr  Dall  reports  the  same  species,  as  well  as  Bacidites  chico- 
ensis,  at  San  Diego.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Wallala  beds  are 
part  of  the  Chico  and  require  no  further  special  consideration. 

Relation  of  the  Chico  and  Horsetoxon  Beds. — Both  of  the  formations  are 
well  exposed  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties,  California,  along  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  In  1888  and  1889  nine  sections  were 
examined  and  two  measured  by  Mr  J.  Stanley-Brown  and  the  writer* 
across  the  Cretaceous  bolt  between  Paskcnta  and  Redding. 

The  general  strike  of  all  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  this  belt  is  approxi- 
mately north  and  south,  and  their  i\\\^  is  to  the  eastward,  away  from  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Yallo  Bally  mountains  of  the  Klamath  group.  Sev- 
eral small  faults  and  folds,  beside  numerous  irregularities  in  the  dip  and 
strike  of  the  strata  at  other  points,  were  observed,  but  the  irregularities 
were  always  slight  and  of  limited  extent,  and  occur  irregularly  distributed 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xl,  Dec,  18W,  p.  476. 
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throughout  the  whole  series.  No  definite  discordance  couUl  he  inmle 
out  anywhere  within  the  sections,  and  the  slight  irregularities  could  not 
be  identified  in  any  two  sections  at  the  same  horizon.  There  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  these  irregularities  are  only  local. 
They  are  believed  to  be  simply  those  of  original  continuous  deposition 
coupled  with  others  that  naturally  arise  in  the  deformation  of  a  great 
thickness  of  shales  conformably  interstratified  with  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  relatively  thin  conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

The  conclusion  derived  at  that  time  from  a  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
alone  was  that  the  Cretaceous  formations  from  the  base  of  the  Knoxville 
through  the  Horsetown  to  the  top  of  the  Chico  form  a  continuous  series 
of  sediments,  the  deposition  of  which  took  place  without  a  marked  in- 
terruption of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  was  fully  recognized  that 
even  absolute  conformity  *  does  not  necessarily  indicate  uninterrupteil 
sedimentation,  and  that  faunal  continuity  is  essential  to  comi)lete  the 
demonstration.  Furthermore,  Dr  Becker  reports  an  unconformity  be- 
tween the  Chico  and  Shasta  groups  at  several  points  on  the  Coast  range, 
and  considers  it  of  great  importance.f  Mr  H.  \V.  Turner  states  J  that 
sections  north  of  mount  Diablo  apparently  show  continuous  deposition 
from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Pliocene,  inclusive.  Nevertheless,  from  his 
own  observation,  there  and  elsewhere,  together  with  those  of  Mr  Becker 
and  Dr  White,  he  regards  it  as  practically  certain  that  there  is  an  un- 
conformity between  the  Chico  and  Knoxville  beds. 

In  none  of  the  cases  noted  above  have  the  authors  been  advantagoiisly 
situated  to  compare  the  faunal  relations  of  the  two  groups.  *  This  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  briefly  consider. 

During  the  seasons  mentioned  many  Cretaceous  fossils  were  collected 
from  seventy-nine  different  localities  in  California  and  Oregon.  Since 
that  time  the  collections  have  been  greatly  augmented  from  other  locaH- 
ities  in  Oregon  by  Mr  W.  Q.  Brown,  and  in  California  by  James  Storrs 
and  the  writer. 

The  fossils  were  all  determined  by  Mr  T.  W.  Stanton  ||  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Dr  C.  A.  White.  They  kindly  furnished  notes  on  the  age 
of  the  fossils  in  each  case,  distinguishing  only  between  the  Shasta  and 
the  Chico-Tejon.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  age  could  be  stated  ;  in 
others  it  was  doubtful,  but  in  most  eases  it  was  given  without  reservation. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  re[)resent  these  determinations  on  a 
map  and  draw  the  line  between  the  Chico-Tejon  and  the  Shasta,  a  serious 


*  McConnel  describes  the  Cretnceous  as  perfecily  conformable  on  the  lower  Carbooiforous  or 
upper  Devonian,    Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  Annual  Report,  1886,  part  D,  p.  17. 
t  Bulletin  19,  U.  S.  CJeol.  Survey.  1885.  p.  12 ;  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Monograph  xiii,  1888,  p.  188. 
X  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  399-401. 
I  Recently  Mr  Stanton  has  carefully  revised  his  earlier  determinations. 
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<lifficulty  was  encountered,  due  to  the  intermingling  of  the  localities. 
iJhki}  fosinls  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ono,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Cottonwood  creek,  and  elsewhere,  close  to  the  base  of  the  Horsetown 
l>e<is.  Their  presence  in  suet  positions,  associated  with  well  recc^nixed 
Shasta  fossils,  cannot  be  satisfectorily  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the 
deformation  of  the  strata  in  which  thev  are  contained. 

A  reriew  of  the  literature,  including  notes  on  recent  collections  con- 
cerning the  faunas  of  the  Chico  and  Shasta  formations,  res|>ectively,  in 
northern  California,  shows  that  these  faunas  are  much  more  closelv  re- 
lated  than  formerly  sup|>osed. 

Gabb  rej>orts*  that  Ammomtcji  batesii^Gohhy  .4.  mm)iirfi7,  Gabb,  and 
Anrtfiorertis  (?)  lincatm,  G&hh,  have  l>een  found  in  l)oth  the  Chiix)  and  the 
Shasta  trrouiw.  Dr.  White f  adds,  with  some  doubt,  AmtiwniUs  stolirzkanns^ 
Gabb.    To  this  small  list  may  now  be  added  the  following  species : 
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Drigonm  leana^ 

Gabb. 

"        equicoMala^ 

Panopasa  concentrica, 

CiicuUea  truncata, 

Cardium  annulatnm^ 

Oorbtda  trcudciiy 

Myiilus  quadratus, 

Leda  tranalucidd, 

Meekia  navis, 

Tellhia  maUhewsoniiy 

Chione  varians 

Afacira  ashburneri^ 

Tellina  hoffmannimuiy 

Aditonina  pupaules,       Grabb. 
Ainauropsis  oviformis  (?) 
A  m  mantles  hoffman  n  i  (?) 
Area  breweriana, 
Cardium  translucidum, 
Oyrdiera  mitrmformia  (?) 
Hnmites  vancouvererms^ 
Meekia  radiata^ 

*'       8€Ua, 
Pecten  operaUiformis, 
Ringicula  raria, 
Slraparolliis  paxurivolus  (?)  " 
Trigonia  evansana,  Meek. 

"         tryoniajw.,  Gabb. 

Besides  the  twenty-five  species  definitely  determined  there  are  six 
whose  identification  is  doubtful.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that,  if  not 
identical  with  the  species  named,  they  are  most  likely  closely  related. 
If  these  identifications  are  correct  there  are  thirty-one  species  which  con- 
tinue from  the  Horsctown  beds  over  into  the  Chico.  Furthermore,  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  genera  common  to  both  series,  but 
not  represented,  so  far  as  yet  known,  by  determinable  common  s[KH*ie8. 

The  intermingling  of  Shastii  and  ('hico  fossils  in  the  same  beds  may 
be  seen  best  at  Horsetown  and  Texas  springs,  J  where  those  noted  in  the 

•  Geol  Survey  of  California:  Paleontology,  vol.  ii,  18—,  pp.  2n-213. 

t  Bulletin  16,  U.  S.  Gool.  Survey,  p  19. 

I  Texas  springs  are  on  the  northern  side  of  Clear  creek,  three  milns  lielovr  HorHotown,  Sha>«ta 
county.  CuliforQia.  At  these  two  localities  there  are  not  more  than  luo  feet  of  Cretaoeous  rookH 
exposed,  resting  directly,  with  marked  unconformity,  on  foasiliferous  Jura-Trias  and  older  rorki. 
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following  lists  have  been  collected  recently  for  the  writer  by  James  Storrs. 
To  distinguish  the  Shasta  and  Chico  species,  as  indicated  by  Mr  Stan- 
ton in  these  lists,  the  former  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  and 
the  latter  with  an  obelisk  (f). 


FOSSILS   FROM   HORSETOWN. 

^Ammoiiiies  hoffinanni,    Grabb. 

*Am7nonUes  brciceri, 

^Deptyckoceras  LtvIs, 

A  nn/loceras  (?)  llneaUis, 

^Beleinnites  iinprcssus, 

Lwclum  puncUitam, 

Cumlia,  sp.  undet., 

^Lunatia  avellmia, 

fRingicida  varia, 

fPanopaea  concentrica, 

fCaculsra  truncata, 

fArca  breweriana, 

t  Trigania  seqiiicostiUa^ 

Trigonia,  related  to  evaiisana,  J 

fPectea  opercidiformis,  Gabb. 

fQirdium     {Laivicardiujti)    anmda- 

tiun,  Gabb. 
fCorbnUi  traskli. 
fMylUus  qnadi'atas^  Gabb  (?) 
fLeda  translucidu,        ** 
^Pleuromya  Uevigaia^  Whiteaves. 
Rhynchonelldf  sp.  undet. 
fNcnwdon  vancouvererms,  Meek. 
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FOSSILS   FROM   TEXAS  SPRINGS. 

*  Ammonites  hoffmanniy  Gabb. 
^Ammonitea  breweri. 
Actaeonhia  californica, 
Gyrodes,  sp.  undet. 
^Bekmniies  impressus,  Gabb. 
Liocinm  piinctatum, 
Fimis  arattiSy 
^LunaXia  avdlana, 
Scalarla  cdbensis  (?),  D'Orb. 
*RingineUa  polita^     Gabb  (?). 
^Anisomyon  meekii, 
"fArca  brewer ianay 
fTrigonia  sequicostata, 
Trigania  related  to  evansann,  J 
fPecten  opercidifornils^  Gabb. 
'\Trigonia  leana,  " 

fOorbtda  traskli, 

fTeUina  hoffmanniy  Gabb. 

fMactra  ashbumei'iy 

fChinone  varianSj 

RhynchoneUa^  sp.  undet. 

'\Tellina  maihewsoniiy  Gabb. 

^Meekia  rctdiata^ 

fMeekia  navis, 

fMeekia  sella^ 

Mytilus  lanceokUuSy  Sowerby  (?). 

fPanopwa  concentricaj  Gabb. 
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Concerning  this  collection  Mr  Stanton,  in  his  report  dated  December 
17,  1892,  says : 

"  It  is  evident  that  all  the  fossil*  in  both  these  lists  belong  to  one  fauna,  and 
probably  to  a  very  limited  zone,  and  they  will  be  so  considered  in  making  com- 
parisons with  described  faunas. 


X  Probably  not  described. 
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"  Thia  collection  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  tliat  the  faunas  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico 
groups  are  so  intimately  blended  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Horeetown  is  a 
well  known  Shasta  locality,  from  which  the  types  of  some  of  Gabb's  Shasta  species 
were  collected,  yet  in  this  small  collection,  containing  twenty-one  species  from  this 
place,  ten  species  belong  to  the  Chico  fauna  as  described  by  Mr  Gabb.  Combin- 
ing the  collections  from  these  localities,  there  are  thirty-six  species  enumerated,  of 
which  ten  have  been  described  as  coming  from  the  Shasta  group,  eighteen  from  the 
Chico  group,  and  eight  are  doubtful  or  undecided."  * 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  about  seventy  species  and  a  dozen 
genera  not  represented  by  determinable  species  have  already  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  Shasta  series  of  California.  Of  these  fossils  certainly  more 
than  one-fourth,  and  probably  nearly  one-half,  continue  upward  into 
the  Chico  beds,  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  Horsetown  and  Chico  beds 
are  much  more  closely  related  than  has  been  supposed.f 

When  we  take  into  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  strati- 
graphic  and  faunal  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Horsetown 
and  Cliico  beds  were  formed  in  one  period  of  continuous  sedimenta- 
tion, ft 

Relation  of  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxnille  Beds, — In  Tehama  county,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  the  contact  between  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds 
is  well  exposed,  their  relation  can  be  studied  to  great  advantage.  Along 
Elder  creek,  just  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Yallo  Bally,  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  Cretaceous  strata  have  an  appar- 
ent thickness  of  nearly  30,000  feet.J  The  whole  series,  including  the 
Chico  and  Shasta  groups,  dips  eastward  away  from  the  Coast  range  with 
remarkable  uniformity  and  appears  to  be  one  continuous  series  of  sedi- 
ments from  top  to  bottom  without  a  perceptible  interru})tion.  In  the 
lower  19,900  feet  its  only  fossil  found  is  A  itcelUt.  These  sedimentary  rocks, 
the  Knoxville  beds,  are  limited  below  by  serpentines  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  peridotitic  eruptives  such  as  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Klamath  mountains  and  Coast  range.  In  the  upper  3,900  feet  of  the 
Elder  creek  section  Chico  fossils  occur  abundantly,  while  in  the  inter- 
mediate 6,100  feet  Horsetown  fossils  have  been  found.  The  latter  arc 
beat  exposed  in  the  Bald  hills  between  Paskcnta  and  Lowrey's,  where 
AuceUn  occurs  abundantly  in  the  basal  portion,  associated  with  Amwon- 
iUs  bateifii,  Trask;  A,  ramosuSj  Meek.;  A,  traskii  (?),  Gabb;  Ancyloceras 
percostiUm,  Gabb ;  RhxfnchoneUa,  n.  sp. ;  Siliqua,  sp.  undct.  Although 
these  fossils  were  not  actually  seen  together  with  Ancella  in  the  same 
rock  exposure,  yet  they  were  seen  so  near  together  throughout  a  great 

•Seo  also  Mr  Stanton's  paper  which  immodiately  followH,  p.  2i"i.  et  soq. 

t  It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  collections  have  l)«on  made  almont 
wholly  hy  geologi^tts  while  Btudying  the  stratigraphy,  and  not  by  paleontologistn  who  were  en* 
deavorioK  to  determine  the  relationn  of  the  faunas. 

t  Am.  Jonr.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xl,  1890,  p.  47fi.    See  also  Bull.  Cieol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  2i>7. 
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thickness  of  conformable  shales  and  sandstones  that  the  writer  regarded 
them  as  not  only  contemporaneous  but  intermingled  and  belonging  to 
the  same  fauna.  On  Elder  creek,  therefore,  the  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Horsetown  beds  are  younger  than  the  Knoxville,  and 
that  between  them  there  is  a  stratigraphic  and  faunal  continuity. 

Mr  Becker  and  the  writer*  claime<i  that  at  Riddles,  Or^on,  Aucella  is 
associated  with  ammonites  and  other  forms  of  Horsetown  age.  The 
writer  visited  Riddles  four  times,  and,  in  company  with  Mr  Will  Q. 
Brown,  examined  nearly  all  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  that  region,  but 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  Aucella  and  Horsetown  fossils  from  exactly 
the  same  exposure.  The  rocks  containing  these  fossils,  however,  are  so 
intermingled  and  related  to  each  other  structurally  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fossils  all  belong  to  the  same  fauna.  The  valley  of  Cow 
creek  is  eroded  out  of  a  more  or  less  modified  synclinal  of  Cretaceous 
rocks.  The  older  Aucella-hediTmg  strata  are  upon  the  sides.  Tlie  strata 
in  which  Horsetown  forms  are  most  abundant  occur  near  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Riddles,  where  AuccUa  also 
occurs.    The  whole  set  of  strata  appears  to  be  conformable. 

The  following  forms  have  been  identified  by  Messrs  White  and  Stan- 
ton in  the  collections  made  by  Messrs  Becker,  Brown  and  the  writer 
near  Riddles,  Oregon : 

Aucella  concentrica,  Fisher.  Pleuromya  hevigaia^  Whiteaves. 

Ammonites  iraskiiy     Gabb.  Peclen  operciUiformis,  Gabb. 
"          batesii,        "  "      Callfomiais,         " 

"  hreweri^       "  Oardita  traiisliccidumy     " 

Belemniies  impresms,    "  Area  breweriana^  " 

In  northern  California  the  writer  has  found  Ammonites  iraskii  and  A, 

batesii  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Horsetown  beds  only.  A,  breweri  in  the 

upper  half  of  the  Horsetown  beds,  Pleuromya  IrTvigata,  Pccten  operculi- 

formis  and  Belemniies  throughout  the  Horsetown  beds,  and  the  last  two, 

Cardita  iranslucidum  and  Area  breiveriana,  in  both  Shasta  and  Chico 

beds.f 

*  Bull.  Gool,  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  201-207. 

t  Mr  will  Q.  Brown,  who,  under  the  writer's  supervision,  mapped  a  large  part  of  the  Cretnt'eous 
rocks  in  Jaekfion  and  DoukIos  counties  in  Oregon,  has  recently  made  an  important  contribution 
of  new  evidence.  A  collection  which  he  generously  made  and  transmitted  at  his  own  expense  shows 
Aucella  and  an  Amrnonite  in  the  same  hand  specimen,  so  there  can  bo  no  doubt  concerningtheir 
association.  Professor  Hyatt  has  examined  the  specimen,  and  reports,  December,  1892,  that** the 
Ammonite$  could  by  it«  external  whorls  he  referred  to  either  of  the  two  groups  CoBmnceras  of  the 
upper  Jura  or  Hoplites  of  the  Cretaceous.  By  digging  into  the  specimen  enough  of  one  of  Ihc 
inner  whorls  was  exposed  to  indicate  that  the  Ammonites  is  one  of  the  Cryptoceraa  groups  of  HoplHf^ 
and  probably  a  true  Creta<'ic  species."  Professor  Hyatt  adds  that,  as  he  has  not  yet  l»een  able  to 
find  any  species  of  this  group  with  an  aperture,  his  opinion  stated  above  is  only  provisional,  but  th<» 
evidence  so  far  goes  to  show  that  one  of  the  forms  of  Aucella  oi'curs  with  a  Cretaceous  AoiMoniles. 
The  Ammonites,  however,  is  very  distinct  from  anything  yet  discovered  in  the  Horsetown  beds  else- 
where.   It  occurs  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  beds  which  occupy  Cow  creek  valley. 
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From  both  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  points  of  view,  therefore, 
the  evidence  strongly  supports  the  opinion  that  the  Knoxville  and  Horse- 
town  beds  in  northern  California  and  Or^on  are  a  successive  and  con- 
tinuous conformable  series  of  sediments  laid  down  without  perceptible 
interruption. 

Since  the  Knoxville  beds  pass  upward  without  interruption  into  the 
Horsetown  beds  and  the  latter  in  the  same  way  grade  into  the  Chico 
beds,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  contained  in  the  first  proposition  of  the 
thesis,  namely : 

The  Cretaceous  strata  of  northern  California  and  Oregon,  embracing 
the  Chico,  Horsetown  and  Knoxville  beds,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Chico 
and  Shasta  beds,  are  an  essentially  conformable  and  continuous  series  of 
sediments  formed  without  a  distinct  interruption.  For  this  series  Mr 
Stanton  and  I  have  agreed  to  use  the  name  Shasta-Chico  series. 

DisirihiUhn  and  Composition  of  the  Shasta-Chico  Series, — The  distribution 
of  the  Knoxville  beds  in  the  Coast  range  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel 
is  described,  so  far  as  yet  known,  chiefly  by  Becker,  Turner  and  Fair- 
banks in  a  number  of  papers.*  They  are  well  developed  on  Elder  creek. 
If  we  place  the  upper  limit  so  far  up  as  to  include  all  the  Aucella'hQa,nng 
strata,  they  extend,  according  to  Fairbanks,  as  far  northward  as  Cold  fork, 
Tehama  county,  near  the  Shasta  county  line.  At  that  point  the  present 
writer  has  observed  the  Shasta  group  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  unconformity  is  conspicuous. 

The  Horsetown  beds  have  been  definitely  recognized  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  they  have 
been  traced  a  long  distance.  From  Elder  creek,  where  they  conformably 
overlie  the  Knoxville  beds,  they  extend  northward  far  beyond  the  latter, 
unconformably  overlapping  the  older  metamorphic  rocks,  to  Horsetown 
and  Texas  springs,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Redding. 

This  overlapping  is  well  shown  in  the  Horsetown  beds  themselves. 
Ammonites  ramosus  and  A,  batesii  were  found  on  the  South  fork  of  Elder 
creek  near  Aucella  and  in  conformable  strata  far  beneath  the  latest  strata 
containing  AuccUa,  The  writer  has  not  found  these  ammonites  to  extend 
above  the  middle  portion  of  the  Horsetown  beds.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ono, 
on  the  North  fork  of  Cottonwood,  they  are  common  near  the  uncon- 
formable contact  between  the  Cretaceous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  but 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  as  far  north  so  Horsetown,  where  only  the 
upper  memb*ers  of  the  Horsetown  beds  occur.  Ammonites  hoffmanni  and 
A,  brewerl,  which  occur  at  Horsetown  and  farther  southward  just  above 

•G.  F.  Becker:  BuUetin  19,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;  U.  S.  Geo!.  Survey  Monograph  xili;  and  Bull. 
Qeol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  201-208. 
W.  H.  Turner :  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  399-401. 
H.  W.  FairbAnks :  Americtin  Geologist,  vol.  ix,  p.  169,  March,  1892;  lb„  vol.  xi,  p.  G9,  February,  1893. 

XX XII -Boll.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4.  1892. 
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the  latest  A.  ramorus  and  A.  batesii,  belong  to  the  upper  half  of  the  Horse- 
town  beds  and  extend  much  farther  northward  in  its  series,  overlapping 
the  older  metamorphic  rocks. 

From  the  North  fork  of  Cottonwood  creek  the  Horsetown  beds  extend 
far  westward,  crossing  the  range  between  Yallo  Bally  and  Bully  Choop 
mountains  along  the  Hay  fork  road,  and  an  isolated  fossiliferous  area  of 
them  nearly  five  square  miles  in  extent  occupies  Redding  creek  basin  in 
Trinity  county,  at  the  northwestern  base  of  the  Bully  Choop  mountains. 
Everywhere  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Knoxville  beds  the  Horsetown  beds 
rest,  with  a  marked  unconformity,  directly  on  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  Chico  beds  have  a  wide  distribution  in  southern  California,  and 
to  the  northward  underlie  the  Sacramento  valley,  with  outcrops  on 
both  sides.  At  Elder  creek,  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  the  Chico 
beds  rest  conformably  on  the  Horsetown  beds.  They  extend  north- 
ward, holding  the  same  relation  to  the  Horsetown  beds  until  near  Reel- 
ding,  where  the  Horsetown  beds  run  out  and  the  Chico  beds  restuncon- 
formably  on  the  metamorphic  rocks.  This  unconformable  contact  be- 
tween the  Chico  beds  and  older  metamorphic  rocks,  including  at  least 
Carboniferous,  Triassic  and  Jurassic  strata,  has  been  traced  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and,  by  way  of  the  Great  bend  of 
Pit  river.  Mount  Shasta,  Henley  and  Ashland,  far  into  Oregon.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chico  beds  which  extend  beneath  the 
lavas  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cascade  range  connect  with  those 
recognized  on  Crooked  river,  Oregon.* 

At  a  number  of  places  in  the  Klamath  mountains  there  are  remnants 
of  Cretaceous  rocks  in  which  these  mountains  were  once  enveloped,  but 
this  covering  has  nearly  disappeared  by  erosion.  To  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  their  distribution  would  lead  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this 
paper.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  their  distribution  shows  that  the 
Klamath  mountain  region  was  almost,  if  not  wholly,  beneath  the  sea 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Cretaceous.f 

On  Elder  creek,  in  Tehama  county,  California,  the  Chico,  Horsetown 
and  Knoxville  beds  are  all  present.  The  Knoxville  beds  extend  from 
this  })lace  only  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  ;  the  Horsetown  beds  ex- 
tend beyond  them  in  that  direction  at  least  25  miles,  while  the  Chico 
beds  stretch  still  further  in  the  same  direction  far  into  Oregon.  The  Cre- 
taceous section  thins  out  ra[)idly  in  the  same  direction  by  the  successive 
dropping  out  of  the  earlier  beds.  On  Elder  creek  the  Cretaceous  is  ap- 
parently over  20,000  feet  thick,  at  Ono  8,800  feet,  and  further  northcast- 

•  Bulletin  33,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  p.  19. 

t  Since  the  ptiper  on  the  goolojcy  of  Lassen  peak  wivs  written  (Eighth  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur^ 
voy,  p.  411,412)  the  fiubghJenee  has  been  fount!  much  jfreater  than  was  at  first  supposed,  so  that  the 
CretRoe<m>  Inland  may  have  wholly  disapp«'ared  near  the  end  of  that  perio«l. 
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ward  still  less.  In  none  of  the  sections,  however,  has  the  exact  top  of 
the  Cretaceous  been  seen.  Since  these  beds  are  all  marine  and  form  one 
continuous  series  of  sediments,  it  follows,  from  their  distribution,  that 
during  their  period  of  deposition  the  sea  was  transgressing  what  is  now 
the  northern  portion  of  California. 

That  the  sea  was  transgressing  during  the  Cretaceous  is  clearly  shown 
also  by  the  character  of  the  Cretaceous  sediments.  Before  the  deposition 
of  the  Shasta  group  the  Klamath  mountains,  composed  of  Jurassic,  Tri- 
assic  and  Paleozoic  rocks,  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  had  been  dry 
land,  exposed  to  weathering  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  allow  the  sec- 
ular disintegration  of  a  mass  of  surface  rock  to  form  the  residuary 
<leposit8  which  have  become  the  sediments  of  the  Shasta  group.  In 
some  cases  the  deposits  of  the  Shasta  group  bearing  fossils  rest  upon 
the  residuary  deposits  and  rotten  rock  from  which  they  were  derived, 
and  the  line  of  contact  is  not  easily  recognized.  This  is  the  case  on  the 
southeastern  border  of  the  Klamath  mountains,  in  Shasta  county,  Cali- 
fornia, between  Ono  and  Igo,  where  micaceous  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  Shasta  group  so  closely  resembles  the  rotten  diorite  on  which  it  rests 
that  until  the  presence  or  absence  of  fossils  is  determined  one  is  in  doubt 
which  rock  he  may  be  examining.* 

Near  at  hand,  too,  by  the  present  streams,  there  are  coarse  shore  con- 
glomerates, including  the  gravels  of  the  Cretaceous  streams  which  flowed 
down  from  the  Klamath  mountains  on  the  northwest  into  the  ancient 
bay  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  some  evidence 
that  the  valleys  of  the  embouching  streams  of  early  Cretaceous  times 
are  still  occupied  by  streams.  This  may  be  true  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  North  Fork  of 
Cottonwood  creek  near  Ono. 

From  this  point  the  Cretaceous  rocks  extend  westward,  and  the  later 
members  of  the  series  lap  up  over  the  Yallo  Bally  and  Bully  Choop 
ridge,  the  main  divide  of  the  Klamath  mountains,  crossing  to  the  west- 
ern slope,  where  they  appear  well  characterized  by  fossils  in  Redding 
creek  basin  of  Trinity  county.  In  all  cases  the  Cretaceous  sediments 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  of  local  origin. 
Wlien  they  are  coarse  the  contact  is  plain  and  the  unconformity  so  well 
pronounced  as  to  be  beyond  question,  but  where  the  sediments  are  fine 
there  may  appear  to  be  a  gradual  transition  from  the  older  metamor{>hic 
rocks  to  the  Cretaceous.  For  reasons  already  given,  however,  I  am  iulJy 
convinced  that  in  northern  California  and  Oregon  it  is  chiefly  apparent 
and  rarely  if  ever  real.f    It  would  be  expected  that  the  unconformable 

*  Sec  obsonrations  by  Dr  Dawson  In  Geol.  Survey  of  runnda,  Rept.  of  Proj^reas,  1877-78,  p.  UKJ  B. 
He  describes  the  same  sort  of  phenomena  at  the  bti^e  of  the  Cretaceous  on  the  Skagit 

t  In  eaae*  where  the  Cretaceous  strata  have  been  metamorphosed  a  transition  from  the  unaltered 
to  the  altered  portions  without  an  intervening  unconformity  would  bo  ozpected. 
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contact  immediately  underneath  the  Knoxville  beds  would  be  less  con- 
spicuous than  that  between  the  Ilorsetown  beds  and  the  metamorphic 
rocks  or  between  the  Chico  and  the  metamorphics.  This  would  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  Knoxville  beds,  having  been  deeply  buried  by 
later  sediments,  were  subjected  to  more  intense  metamorphic  action, 
which  tends  to  render  the  original  contact  less  evident. 

In  Siskiyou  county,  California,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Klamath 
(Scott)  mountains,  adjoining  Shasta  valley,  there  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant exposures  of  Cretaceous  rocks.  Dr  1).  Ream,  of  Yreka,  kindly  fur- 
nished me  a  section  of  the  rocks  penetrated  by  Mr  King's  well  at  the  salt 
works  in  Shasta  valley,  where  over  500  feet  of  fossiliferous  sandstone  was 
observed  beneath  the  lavas  of  Shasta  valley.  The  same  rocks  are  exposed 
at  the  surface  near  Yreka  and  on  Willow  creek,  where  they  contain 
Chico  fossils.  On  the  edge  of  Shasta  valley  the  Cretaceous  strata  dip 
to  the  eastward  and  lap  up  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Klamath  (Scott) 
mountains,  which  lie  upon  its  western  border.  The  tilting  evidently 
occurred  at  the  time  the  Klamath  mountains  were  upheaved,  and  the 
unconformably  overlapping  Cretaceous  strata  have  since  been  nearly  all 
eroded.  A  few  conspicuous  remnants,  however,  are  still  there  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  best  of  these  are  at  Cave  rock,  three  miles  north  of  Gazelle, 
and  near  the  summit  on  the  road  from  Yreka  to  Fort  Jones.  The  last 
is  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  Shasta  valley  and  over  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mass  is  about  400  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  conglom- 
erate at  its  base  is  composed  chiefly  of  white  quartz  and  unassorted  angu- 
lar fragments  of  schistose  rockff  like  those  in  place  near  by.  Although 
fossils  were  not  found  at  either  of  these  localities,  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  they  represent  the  overlapping  Cretaceous  strata  from  the 
foot  of  the  same  slope. 

In  Douglas  county,  Oregon,  along  Olalla  creek,  slates  have  been  found 
containing  AticeUd  alone,  and  the  rocks  are  considerably  metamorphosed. 
At  Buck  mountain,  a  few  miles  further  southeast  and  twelve  miles  west 
of  Riddles,  An^ella  occurs  alone  in  coarse,  pebbly  sandstone,,  which  has 
a  slightly  metamorphic  aspect.  This  ai)pearance,  however,  is  due  not 
so  much  to  actual  metamorphism  since  de[)08ition  as  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
rock  is  composed  chiefly  of  residuary  material  removed  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  original  position ;  consequently  its  contact  with  the  older 
metamor])hic  rocks  is  not  sharply  deflncd.  The  same  is  true  at  some 
localities,  but  not  all,  about  Riddles,  in  the  valley  of  Cow  creek,  where 
both  Aucella  and  Horsetown  fossils  occur  in  abundance.  Still  further 
eastward,  on  Grave  creek,  an  area  of  Shasta  beds  occurs.  Aucella  is 
absent,  and  there  are  some  Chico  forms  present,  with  those  of  the  Shasta 
group,  so  that  the  horizon  must  be  near  the  top  of  that  group.    These 
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foawiliferous  strata  are  in  part  coarse  conglomerates  of  local  origin  and, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Will  Q.  Brown,  as  well  as  of  the  writer, 
are  clearly  unconformable  to  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

Twelve  miles  further  in  an  easterly  direction,  near  Jacksonville,  and 
elsewhere  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  the  Chico  rocks,  now  called  Horse- 
town  by  Mr  Stanton,  rest  directly  with  a  marked  unconformity  on  the 
metamorphics. 

In  Oregon,  therefore,  the  evidence,  although  less  complete,  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  that  of  northern  California,  and  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion stated  in  the  second  proposition  of  the  thesis,  namely:  While 
the  Shasta-Chico  series  was  being  deposited  the  region  was  gradually 
subsiding  and  the  sea  transgressing  to  the  eastward  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  This  subsidence  continued  until  the  sea  reached  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  that  part  of  California  north,  northwest  and  west  of  Lassen 
peak,  as  well  as  almost  the  whole  of  Oregon,  was  beneath  its  waters. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Washington,  excepting  that  on 
Sucia,  Orcas  and  Ship  Jack  islands,  near  Vancouver,  has  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Its  determination  has  been  based  largely 
upon  certain  casts  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  Baculites,  Ac- 
cording to  Willis,*  the  Cretaceous  of  northwestern  W^ashington  ns  com- 
paratively thin  and  rests  directly  on  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  pre- 
Cretaceous  and  probably  of  Paleozoic  age. 

While  in  Seattle  I  obtained  from  Mr  E.  W.  P.  Guye  a  well-preserved 
Baculite,  which  Mr  Stanton  determined  as  Bacidites  chicoensis.  It  was  ol>- 
tained  on  the  Snoqualmie  river,  three  miles  below  the  falls,  and  shows 
the  presence  of  the  Chico  at  that  point.  The  rock  is  unaltered  and  lies 
l)etween  the  Puget  group  and  the  metamorphics. 

At  the  same  time  my  attention  was  called  to  a  bowlder  found  in  Seattle ; 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  Aucdla  and  was  in  all  probability  transjiorted 
from  the  ('ascade  range.  The  rock  is  unaltered  and  closely  resembles 
some  of  the  ^uc^^-bearing  rock  about  Riddles. 

In  the  collection  of  Professor  T.  Condon  at  the  state  university,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  rock  f  containing  a  multitude  of 
ro})Ust  shells  of  AncelUu     It  came  from  Vashon  island,  near  Tacoma. 

Dr  Dawson  I  reports  /I //c/'//a-bearing  rocks  on  the  Skagit  north  of  the 
international  boundary.  It  is  believed  that  they  extend  south  intp  Wash- 
ington and  have  furnished  the  bowlders  referred  to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  represented  in 

•Tenth  Census,  vol.  xv,  1886.  p.  7fil. 

tThiii  in  prolMbly  the  same  material  that  Becker  and  White  refer  to  in  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
Monograph  xiii,  pp.  2U2,  232. 
JGeoI.  Survey  of  Canada,  Beport  of  Progress,  18T?-78,  p.  106  B. 
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the  Puget  sound  region,  but  of  its  extent  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Further  northward,  however,  the  same  series  is  extensively  developed  in 
Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  as  well  as  within  the  interior 
portion  of  British  Columbia,  where  it  has  been  described  by  Dr  Selwyn, 
Dr  Dawson,  and  Mr  Richardson  in  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  geologic 
survey.  From  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts,  Dr  Dawson  concludes 
that  in  early  Cretaceous  times  the  immediately  post-Triassic  elevation 
had  been  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  resulting  in  the  reoccu- 
pation  by  the  open  sea  of  a  great  area  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  north 
of  the  fifty -fourth  parallel,  spreading  eastward  in  a  more  or  less  connected 
manner  completely  across  the  present  position  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
Gold  ranges,  and  probably  also  many  other  insular  areas,  continued  to 
exist  as  dry  land.  As  local  terrestrial  conditions  are  recurrent  through- 
out a  great  thickness  of  strata,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subsidence  was 
continuous  or  nearly  so  and  was  followed  pari  passu  by  sedimentation. 
Dr  Dawson  says : 

"  About  the  stage  in  the  Cretaceous  which  is  represented  by  the  Dakota  group, 
however,  a  much  more  rapid  downward  movement  of  the  land  occurred.  This  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  massive  conjclomerates,  which  have  been  recognized 
in  many  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as 
westward  to  the  Queen  Cliarlotte  islands.*'  * 

Dr  Dawson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  west  of  the  axis  of  the 
Coast  ranges  the  area  of  Cretaceous  sedimentation  was  transgressively 
extending  southward,  the  local  base  of  the  Cretaceous  being  found  at  suc- 
cessively higher  stages  in  the  system  in  that  direction,  till  at  a  time,  which 
is  believed  to  have  corresponded  with  the  Laramie  of  the  plains,  the  sea 
invaded  the  Puget  sound  region.  The  invasion  of  the  sea  in  British 
Columbia  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  northern  California  and 
Oregon  just  described,  and  possibly  also  with  that  which  carried  Ancella 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  land  barrier  into  Mexico.f 

Tertiary. 

The  Tejon  beds  are  now  generally  regarded  as  representing  the  earliest 
Tertiary  tleposits  of  California  and  Oregon.  In  middle  California  these 
beds  are  well  represented.  They  are  not  only  conformable  with  the  Chico, 
but  have  been  considered  to  form,  with  the  Chico,  a  continuous  series  of 
strata,  deposited  without  any  interruption  in  the  process  of  sedimenta- 
tion. This  is  unusual,  for  generally  a  faunal  and  stratigraphic  break 
occurs  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 


*  Am.  Jour.  8oi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  zxxviii,  1889,  p.  12<»;  TranHaotiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
vol.  viii,  sfct.  iv,  1890,  pp.  «.  9.    See  also  S.  F.  Emmonei,  Bull.  Gcol.  Soc,  Am.,  vol.  I,  p.  ifZS. 
t  Nt'ues  Jarb.  fur  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1890,  ii  bimd,  p.  2rj. 
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Lindgren  has  recognized  the  Tejon  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far 
northward  as  Marysville  buttes  *  In  the  Coast  range  Whitney,  on  Gabb's 
observation,  reports  the  Tejon  nearly  as  far  northward  as  Round  valley, 
Mendocino  county.*  Similar  coal-bearing  strata  containing  fossil  leaves 
have  been  observed  by  the  present  writer  at  Hyampome,  Cox's  bar  and 
Redding  creek  basin,  in  Humboldt  and  Trinity  counties,  but  the  evidence 
that  these  strata  are  really  Tejon  is  not  convincing ;  they  are  rather  more 
probably  Miocene.  With  the  exception  of  the  locality  at  Marysville 
buttes,  no  molluscan  fossils  of  Tejon  age  have  been  found  in  northern 
California,  and  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  absent. 

In  Or^on,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  Tejon,  well  char- 
acterized by  an  abundance  of  marine  fossils,  is  represented  by  at  least 
2,000  feet  of  strata.  Professor  Condon  has  reported  it  at  Cape  Arago  by 
Coo8  bay,  and  at  Albany.  Dr  C.  A.  White  has  recognized  it  at  Astoria, 
where  it  has  since  been  studied  by  Dr  W.  H.  Dall.  Professor  Condon  called 
my  attention  by  letter  to  an  excellent  exposure  of  fossiliferous  Eocene  on 
the  South  fork  of  the  north  Umpqua,  where  Mr  Will  Q.  Brown  and  the 
writer  have  made  several  collections.  At  least  1,000  feet  of  Ek)cene  strata 
are  there  exposed.  They  contain  throughout  abundant  shells  of  Cardlia 
planicosta^  with  other  fossils,  and  rest  directly  upon  an  irregular  surface 
of  metamorphic  rocks.  From  this  point  the  Eocene  beds  have  been 
traceil  southwestward  nearly  to  Coos  bay,  and  fossils  have  been  collected 
at  Cleveland,  Lookingglass,  Olalla  and  Table  mountain.  At  the  last  two 
localities  they  rest  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series. 
The  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  Tejon  group  in  Douglas  county, 
Oregon,  is  in  some  cases  conspicuous  and  in  all  cases  w^ell  defined, 
arid  it  appears  that  the  Shasta-Chico  series  was  not  only  folded  but 
considerably  eroded  before  the  beginning  of  deposition  of  the  Tejon  in 
that  region. 

With  such  a  physical  break,  faunal  continuity  between  the  Chico  and 
the  Tejon  of  Oregon  could  hardly  be  expected ;  but,  to  test  this  point  as 
for  as  possible  with  the  collections  now  at  hand,  I  requested  Mr  Stanton 
to  carefully  examine  the  collections  of  Tejon  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton for  Chico  species.  In  response  Mr  Stanton  sent  lists  of  all  the  species 
collected  at  a  number  of  localities,  and  remarks  :t 

"  You  will  notice  that  there  are  a  few  species  amon^  them  that  have  been  re- 
ported from  both  the  Chico  and  the  Tejon.  For  example,  Pholadomya  nasula,  Cy- 
Ikhna  cotUUa  and  Turritella  chicoenm.  There  are  also  some  others  that  closely  re- 
semble Chico  species,  bnt  which  I  l>elieve  to  be  distinct,  such  as  Mactra  mhburneri 
and  Denialium  firomineum.  We  have  the  two  species  last  named  from  Chico  locali- 
ties, ami,  on  direct  comparison  witli  the  related  Tejon  forms,  there  is  no  ditticulty 


•Cl^ol.  Survey  of  Gal.,  Pal.,  vol.  ii.  p.  xill. 
t  January  0,  1993. 
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in  pointing  out  recognizable  differences.    None  of  the  other  doubtful  species  are 
represented  in  any  of  our  collections  from  (Hiico  localities. 

"  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  your  collections  do  not  show^any  commingling 
of  the  Chico  and  Tejon  faunas,  and  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
none  of  the  other  collections  in  the  National  Museum  show  such  blending."  * 

All  of  the  facts  yet  known  indicate  that  in  Oregon  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia there  in  a  faunal  and  stratigraphic  break  between  the  Chico  and 
the  Tejon. 

Pre-Cretaceous  Elevation  of  the  Klamath  Mountains  and  Sierr.\ 

Nevada. 

The  existence  of  a  large  land  area  in  northwestern  California  and  south- 
western Oregon  in  early  Cretaceous  times  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  that  region.  Tlie 
geologic  date  of  the  uplift  must  have  been  considerably  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Shasta-Chico  epoch  in  order  to  allow  the  secular  disin- 
tegration of  the  surface  rocks  to  furnish  the  Cretaceous  sediments  for  the 
invading  sea. 

Since  the  writer's  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  Taylorville  region  was 
[>ubliHhed,  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  Jura-Trias  and  Car- 
boniferous in  northern  California  has  been  considerably  extended,  and, 
as  this  distribution  has  an  important  bearing  on  portions  of  this  paper, 
it  is  necessary  to  record  it  here. 

A  large  number  of  fossils  were  collected  by  the  writer  and  James  Storrs 
on  and  near  Pit  river  by  the  western  arm  of  the  Great  bend,  and  at  many 
places  near  ('edar  creek  and  Halcombs,  on  the  toll  and  stage  roads  be- 
tween Redding  and  Burney  valley.  The  areal  geologic  work  done  at  that 
time  is  shown  in  the  Bend  and  Cedar  formations  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  I..assen  peak  atlas  sheet,  a  preliminary  edition  of  which 
is  now  in  proof.  The  fossils  were  all  examined  by  Professor  A.  Hyatt, 
and  in  the  descriptive  text  accompanying  that  sheet  his  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  rocks  are  stated.  Both  the  Jurassic  and  Tria^^sic 
of  the  Taylorville  region  are  well  represented  in  Pit  river  valley  and  add 
another  strong  argument,  showing  that  the  Klamath  mountains  of  north- 
western California  are  composed  in  large  })art  of  the  same  rocks  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  f 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  near  the  basin  on 
the  Humboldt  trail   eight  miles  west  of  Pettyjohns,  in  Tehama  count\% 

•  Almost  thirty  species  have  been  Identified  from  the  Tejon  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

t  Mr  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  who  has  published  an  article  entitled  "The  pre-Cret«ceou8  Age  of  the 
Metamorphie  Rooks  of  the  California  Coast  Range"  (Am.  Geologist  for  Marnh,  1892,  vol.  is,  pp, 
liW-loO;  also  for  Feb.,  1893,  vol.  xi.  pp.  G9-84),  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  number  of  new  Iwali- 
ties  in  the  Pit  river  region  from  which  he  had  recently  collected  fossils. 
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fossils  were  found  in  a  limestone.  Mr  Walcott,  who  examined  the  fossils 
for  me,  reported  that  only  one  genus,  viz,  Chmteies^  could  be  identified, 
and  from  what  is  known  of  the  rocks  of  that  region  he  refers  the  lime- 
stone to  the  Carboniferous.  This  horizon  had  long  been  known  fur- 
ther northward,  near  Bass'  ranch,  through  the  investigations  of  Trask 
and  Whitney. 

Pentagonal  and  round  crinoid  »tems  have  been  discovered  by  James 
Storrs  in  a  limestone  on  Clear  creek  between  Horsetown  and  Texas 
springs.  Professor  Hyatt  regards  them  as  Triassic  and  probably  of  the 
same  horizon  as  the  Hosselkus  limestone. 

At  Texas  Springs  Mr  Storrs  found  a  limestone  containing  a  large  pen- 
tagonal crinoid  stem,  a  apirifer  and  other  brachiopods  which  Professor 
Hyatt  regards  as  belonging  within  the  Jura-Trias.  The  older  rocks, 
upon  which  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  western  and  northern  borders 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  at  the  Pit  river  region  rest  with  a  conspicuous 
unconformity,  are  at  least  in  part  Jurassic,  Triassic  and  Carboniferous 
in  age. 

As  l>earing  upon  the  general  distribution  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic,  a 
collection  of  fossils  made  by  Professor  Condon  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Crooked  river,  in  the  Blue  mountains  of  Oregon,  deserves  mention.  In 
lithologic  character  and  fossils  Professor  Condon's  specimens  appeared 
to  the  writer  to  very  closely  resemble  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Taylorville. 
Professor  Condon  kindly  loaned  the  specimens  to  be  sent  to  Professor 
Hyatt,  who  confirmed  this  view  and  established  another  important 
locality  of  Taylorville  Jurassic. 

The  discovery  of  Jurassic  fossils  on  Pit  river  synchronous  if  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Taylorville  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  pre-Cretaceous 
elevation  of  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Concern- 
ing some  of  these  fossils  Professor  Hyatt  says*  they  "  include  the  same 
association  of  forms  as  the  Mormon  sandstone  fauna,  and,  although  the 
specimens  are  not  all  well  preserved,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  rocks 
from  which  they  came  were  synchronous  with  the  Mormon  sandstone  of 

Taylorville."  * 

These  Jurassic  rocks  were  deformed  and  metamorphosed  with  the 
Triassic,  Carboniferous  and  other  portions  of  the  auriferous  slates. 
They  are  separated  from  the  unaltered  Cretaceous  (Shasta-Chico  series) 
of  that  district  by  a  conspicuous  unconformity.  The  same  unconformity 
extends  southwestward,  by  way  of  Redding,  Horsetown  and  Ono,  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  into  Tehama  county,  Califor- 
nia, and  northward,  by  way  of  Yreka,  Cottonwood  creek  and  Ashland, 
hx  into  Oregon.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  upheaval  and  met- 

•  Letter  of  October  4.  1892. 
XXXIII— Bull.  G«ol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1882. 
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amoq)hism  of  the  Klamath  mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  occurred  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic. 

How  long  a  time  interval  is  representeil  by  the  great  unconformity 
between  the  Taylorville  Jurassic  and  the  Shasta-Cliico  series  is  not  yet 
known,  but  that  the  upheaval  took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  inter- 
val is  most  probable. 

The  relation  of  the  Mariposa  beds  to  the  Taylorville  Jurassic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Shasta-Chico  series,  on  the  other,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  will  soon  be  resolved  by  Mr  Becker  and  his  assistants,  Messrs 
Turner  and  Lindgren,  who  are  now  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
Gold  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  already  evident  from  the  researches 
of  Mr  Becker  and  I)r  White  that  the  faunas  of  the  Mariposa  and  Knox- 
ville  beds  are  closely  related,  and  on  this  account  the  great  faunal  and 
stratigraphic  break  corresponding  to  the  great  unconformity  l>etween 
Shasta-Chico  series  and  the  TaylorriJle  Jurassic  on  Pit  river  might  be 
expected  at  the  base  of  the  Mariposa  beds.  That  an  upheaval  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  of  Taylorville  is  indicated  by  the  distribution 
oi  Aucdla  in  northern  California  and  Oregon.  Accordingly  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  Mariposa  beds  would  have  to  be  referred*  to  a  later  ej>och, 
either  within  the  AitccUa'hQoxmg  series  or  to  the  close  of  the  Chico  or 
Miocene. 

Inter-Cretaceous-Tertiary  Upheaval  of  the  Klamath  Mountains. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  in  general  more  dis- 
turbed than  the  upper  or  Chico  portion.  This  is  due  to  various  causes, 
the  principal  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  now  exposed, 
the  Shasta  beds  are  nearer  the  centers  of  disturbance  than  the  Chico. 
The  Chico  has  been  removed  from  the  disturbed  areas  by  erosion. 

On  the  west<)rn  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  along  Elder  creek, 
where  the  Shasta-Chico  series  is  exposed,  the  whole  series  is  tilted,  but 
tiie  Shastix  beds  in  the  western  portion  toward  the  Cbast  range  are  some- 
what more  disturbed  than  the  C'hico  beds  in  the  eastern  portion ;  yet 
the  differcnccj  is  not  great  and  the  change  so  gradual  through  a  number 
of  miles  of  well-exposed  strata  that  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  breiik  in 
the  stratigraphy  or  fauna. 

The  character  of  the  strata  had  much  to  do  in  determining  tlie  amount 
of  deformation.  The  shales  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  are  generally  more 
deformed  than  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  same  locality, 
because  less  rigid.     They  predominate  in  the  lower  i)ortion  of  the  Shasta- 

♦See  paper  by  Mr  S.  F.  Emmons  "On  Orographic  Movements  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  Bull. 
Geol.  Soc,  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  279, 
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Chico  series,  and  were  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Chico.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  were  subjected  to  the  more  rigorous  action  of  deforming 
forces.  The  Shasta-Chico  series  in  northern  California  and  Oregon  is 
rarely  vertical,  and  from  that  .angle  the  dip  ranges  to  nearly  horizontal. 
The  gentlest  inclinations  are  in  the  Chico  on  the  western  side  and  around 
the  northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  always  miles  away  from 
the  disturbed  lower  portions  of  the  same  series. 

The  geologic  date  of  the  disturbance  next  succeeding  the  pre-Cretaceous 
one  just  referred  to  is  well  marked  in  Oregon,  where,  as  already  described, 
the  Tejon  is  unconformable  upon  the  Shasta-Chico  series.  Near  the 
unconformable  contact  the  Tejon  is  not  folded,  so  that  the  deformation 
of  the  Shasta-Chico  series,  which  is  conspicuous  in  that  r^ion,  took 
place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Tejon,  or  about  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous. That  this  deformation  was  accompanied  by  upheaval  is  shown 
hy  the  al>8ence  of  Tejon  in  northern  California  and  part  of  Oregon. 

This  deformation  and  upheaval  appear  to  have  been  of  great  extent 
to  the  northward,  for  the  Cretaceous  sea  which  once  covered  part  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  a  large  portion  of  British  Columbia  was 
driven  westward  by  it,  in  some  cases  beyond  the  present  limit  of  the 
continent;  and  about  this  time,  according  to  King,  the  VVasacht  range 
was  uplifted.* 

Resum^i  and  Conclusions. 

The  observations  of  Dr  W.  H.  Dall  have  shown  that  the  Wallala  beds 
are  a  phase  of  the  Chico  and  belong  near  the  base  of  those  beds,  essen- 
tially in  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Dr  White. 

The  Chico  and  Horsetown  beds,  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arated by  a  long  interval,  are  now  known  to  be  stratigraphically  and 
faunally  continuous,  and  are  the  result  of  an  uninterrupted  epoch  of 
sedimentation. 

In  the  same  way  the  Horsetown  and  Knoxville,  which  together  form 
the  Shasta  beds,  are  shown  to  be  stratigraphically  and  faunally  contin- 


♦The  date  of  the  deformation  of  tho  Mariposa  beds  must  yet  he  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
If,  unargued  by  Mr  Ber*ker,  later  by  Mr  Fairbanks,  and  finally  by  Messrs  Turner  and  Lindgron, 
who  hftfe  mapped  the  region,  the  Mariposa  I>ed8  are  unoonformably  lieneath  the  Thieo.  tlieir 
•lf>rorination  would  appear  to  have  antedated  the  deposition  of  the  Hliasta-Chico  series,  for  in  the 
(troiipof  strata  including  the  Mariposa,  Knoxville,  Horsetown  and  Chico  beds  the  argument  for 
ftiunal  and  stratigraphic  continuity  is  weakest  between  the  MarijMKsa  and  Knoxville  IhmIs.  The 
fnimal  relation  of  the  Mariposa  and  Knoxville  l)eds,  however,  is  so  close,  according  to  Mr  B«*ckor, 
M  nut  to  admit  of  a  great  physical  break  l>etween  them.  If  one  exists  it  is  pos.sibly  local  and  of 
limited  extent.  This  might  still  l^>e  in  accord  with  the  facts  observed  in  northern  California  and 
Oregon,  where  no  break  has  yet  been  observed  within  the  AueeUa-hearitif^  rocks. 

Numerous  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  great  mountain-forming  epoch  about  the  close 
of  the  Miocene.  During  that  rovoluti(m  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  were 
modified  to  a  large  extent.  The  geologic  history  referred  to  in  this  pa|)er  wholly  precedes  that 
Uiatarbance. 
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uous,  and  it  follows  that  the  Shasta-X^ico  series  is  the  result  of  contin- 
uous sedimentation. 

The  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  Shasta-Chico  series  and  the 
composition  of  those  in  contact  with  the  older  rocks,  on  which  they  rest 
unconformably,  shows  that  during  their  deposition  the  northern  parts 
of  California  and  Oregon  were  gradually  subsiding  and  the  sea  trans- 
gressing. 

In  Or^on  the  Tejon  rests  upon  the  Shasta-Chico  series  unconformably, 
and  the  paleontologic  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  show  that  there 
is  a  faunal  break  in  that  region  between  the  Chico  and  the  Tejon. 

At  the  close  of  the  Taylorville  Jurassic  there  was  an  upheaval,  by 
which  the  Klamath  mountains  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  were  outlined  and  the  land  extended  far  northwestward  into 
the  Pacific. 

This  upheaval  was  followed  after  a  considerable  interval  by  a  sub- 
sidence, which  brought  in  Aucella  from  the  northwest  and  inaugurated 
the  Shasta-Chico  series. 

•In  northern  California  and  Oregon  the  subsidence  continued  through- 
out that  series,  unlesis  interrupted  between  the  Mariposa  and  Knoxville 
epochs,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  another  mountain-forming 
upheaval,  which  forced  the  sea  far  to  the  westward  before  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Tejon. 

U.  S.  Grouxjical  Survey, 

Wa$hingt(my  D,  C. 
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The  Areas  under  Consideration. 

G as-producing  Area, — In  that  part  of  Ontario  lying  south  an<l  west  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Toronto  to  CoUingwood,  operations  in  search  of  gas  and 
petroleum  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  They  have  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  two  gas-producing  areas  of  considerable  extent, 
viz,  that  in  Essex  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsville  and  Ruthven,and 
that  in  Welland  county,  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Sherkston.  Nor  are  the 
wells  of  these  two  fields  the  only  producing  ones,  for  many  isolatcnl  bor- 
ings, such  as  those  at  Cayuga,  Dunnville  and  Mimico,  afford  no  incon- 
siderable flows. 

Oil-producing  Area, — Petroleum  has  unfortunately  l>een  found  in  com- 
mercial quantities  in  but  one  county,  that  of  I^mbton,  where  there  are 
two  distinct  pools,  known  as  the  Oil  Springs  and  Petrolea  fields.  These 
pools  have  been  drawn  upon  continuously  since  1862,  when  the  first 
flowing  well  was  struck,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  upper  vein."  Fol- 
lowing closely  upon  this  discovery  were  more  extended  operations,  which 
brought  to  light  the  present  oil  horizon,  known  as  the  **  lower  vein."  The 
upper  vein  having  long  been  exhausted,  the  source  of  supply  has  for 
years  been  in  the  lower,  wherein  wells  affording  as  much  as  7,500  barrelfi 
per  day  have  been  sunk. 

Authorities  indicated, — As  I  wish  to  treat  more  of  the  geologic  tlian 
the  historical  side  of  the  question,  I  will  follow  out  the  title  of  my  paper, 
but  before  doing  so  cannot  do  better  than  refer  those  interested  in  the 
oil  industry  in  Ontario  to  Dr  Robert  Bell's  paper  on  "  The  Petroleum 
Field  of  Ontario,"  published  in  volume  v.  Transactions  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Statistics  and  Mines, 
part  S,  Annual  Report  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  volume  iv,  1888-89. 

Geologic  Section  of  the  Areas. — There  is  in  that  jiart  of  the  pronnce 
under  consideration  a  series  of  rocks,  lying  in  almost  undisturbed  posi- 
tion, ranging  from  the  Trenton  to  the  Portage  formation,  with  an  approx- 
imate total  thickness  of  4,1(K)  feet,  lus  follows : 
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Devonian 


Silurian 


Cambro-Silurian 


Formationa.  *      ^%7^'^in  ^^JT.T  &f*" 

fecL  "***  tnfeet. 

Portage  and  Chemung 25-200  100 

Hamilton,  about 350  350 

Corniferous 160-  300  230 

Oriskany 6-     25  15 

O^ondi'^"^''^'^  } ^^^^  ^ 

Guelph 140-   160  150 

Niagara 100-  130  115 

Clinton 30-150  90 

Medina 600-  800  700 

Hudson  River 500-  900  700 

Utica 300-  400  350 

l^n^er] 600-750  ^5 

Total 4, 1 25 


TifE  GEOLOGIC  Formations  involved. 

Detailed  Description  essential — To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  paper 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  describe,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  various  formations 
in  descending  order. 

Portage. — The  Portage  in  Ontario  consists  of  a  series  of  fissile  black 
bituminous  shales  and  is  developed  almost  altogether  in  the  county  of 
I^ambton,  where  it  acquires,  according  to  Dr  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  a  thickness 
of  213  feet,  as  shown  in  a  boring  made  at  Corunna  *  These  shales  in  a 
well  bored  at  Sarnia  show  a  thickness  of  80  feet,  and  again,  in  a  well 
sunk  on  lot  12,  concession  10,  Bosanciuet  township,  they  are  seen  to  have 
a  total  thickness  of  95  feet.  In  both  of  these  instances  it  lies  immedi- 
ately  over  the  upper  shale  bed  of  the  Hamilton  formation,  the  upper 
limestone  bed  of  which,  found  at  Petrolea  and  elsewhere,  is  wanting.  In 
the  township  of  Dawn,  and  again  east  of  Oil  Springs,  70  feet  of  black 
shales  are  found.  In  this  instance  they  rest  upon  the  upper  limestone 
of  the  Hamilton.  In  a  syncline  lying  between  Petrolea  and  Oil  Springs, 
and  separating  the  two  fields,  40  feet  of  black  shales  are  found  in  a  well 
drilled  on  Fox  creek,  the  elevation  of  which  is  considerably  less  than 
tbat  of  Oil  Springs.  These  shales  in  no  instance  afford  oil,  but  arc  prob- 
ably the  source  of  the  considerable  quantities  of  shale  gas  found  in  the 
overlying  gravel  and  sand. 

Hamilton. — The  wells  in  Petrolea  and  Oil  Springs  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  drilled  in  Lambton  county  show  that  the  black  shales  of  the 
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Portage  group  immediately  overlie  a  limestone  bed  which  constitutes  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  Hamilton  formation.  This  series  of  rocks  consists 
of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  gray  shales  (known  locally  as  "  8oa[>- 
stone  ")  and  has  a  thicknass,  according  to  a  drilling  made  at  Kingstone's 
mills,  Immbton  county,  of  3%  feet.  Dr  Hunt*  8i)eaks  of  this  well  as 
being  important  in  showing  the  thickness  in  Ontario  of  the  middle  and 
upper  Devonian,  which,  if  we  add  to  the  39G  feet  found  here  the  213 
feet  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Portage  found  at  Corunna,  is  600  feet. 
The  record  of  the  well  at  Kingstone's  mills  is  as  follows: 

Clay 14  feet. 

Black  shale 50  feet,  Portaj^i. 

Shales,  soft,  and  limestone 39<)  feet,  Hamilton. 

Limestone,  hard 44  feet,  Corniferous. 

At  Petrolea  the  Hamilton  is  only  296  feet  thick,  as  follows: 

Limestone  (**  upper  lime  ") 40  ieet. 

Shale  ("  upjwr  soapstone  ") 130    " 

Limestone  ("  middle  lime  ") 15    " 

Shale  (*•  lower  soapstone") 43    " 

Limestone  (" lower  lime") 68    " 

At  Oil  Springs,  8  miles  southward,  the  formation  shows  evidence  of 
having  thinned  out,  the  thickness  there  being  only  240  feet  according  to 
the  following  record  of  many  wells  drilled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  field  : 

Limestone  ("  upper  lime  ") 35  feet. 

Shale  ("  upper  soapstone  ") 101    " 

Limestone  ("  middle  lime  ") 27    " 

Shale  ("  lower  soapstone  ") 17    *' 

Limestone  ("  lower  lime  ") alx)ut    60    " 

Corniferous, — Underlying  the  so-called  lower  lime  of  the  Hamilton  is  a 
series  of  bituminous  limestones  constituting  the  Corniferous  formation — 
the  source  of  the  oil  of  Lambton  county.  Regarding  the  distribution  of 
this  formation  in  Ontario,  the  following  description  is  given :  f 

"The  surface  occupied  by  this  formation  in  wentern  Canada  is  prol)ably  l^twwn 
6,000  and  7,000  square  miles.  A  jrreat  part  of  this,  however,  is  din^ply  covere<l  with 
drift,  so  that  the  exi>osure8  are  comparatively  few.  To  the  ejistward  this  forma- 
tion is  Ixjunded  by  the  outcrops  already  assigned  to  tlie  underlying  strata,  the 
limits  of  which  in  many  parts  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  traced.  The  whole 
of  the  province  to  the  west  and  south  of  this  line  belongs  to  the  Corniferous  forma- 

•  Report  of  Progress,  Gcol.  Sqrvoy  of  Canada,  18G6,  p.  251. 
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tion,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  liigher  Devonian  rocks  which  crosses  the 
country  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Erie  and  divides  tlie  region  into  two  areas. 
These  newer  strata  occupy  a  saddle-shaped  depression  in  the  great  Cincinnati  anti- 
clinal, which  runs  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  peninsula,  while  the  course  of 
this  depression  or  synclinal  is  nearly  north  and  south  from  Plympton,  on  Lake 
Huron,  to  Orford,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  belt  of  higher  rocks  has  a  breadth  of  only 
about  twenty-five  miles  on  the  anticlinal  between  the  Thames  and  Sydenham 
rivers,  but  on  either  side  it  spreads  to  the  northeast  and  to  the  southwest  along  the 
shores  of  the  two  lakes." 

In  two  wells,  those  of  London  and  the  "  Test  well,"  at  Petrolea,  the 
Corniferous  is  shown  to  have  an  approximate  thickness  of  about  200  feet, 
consisting  throughout  of  hard  gray  limestone.  In  all  wells  where  this 
formation  has  been  struck  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform 
character  and  to  consist  of  white  or  grayish  limestones  holding  nodules 
and  layers  of  chert. 

Oriskany, — The  Oriskany  formation  is  but  slightly  developed  in  Ontario, 
being  entirely  wanting  in  most  of  the  wells  sunk  to  or  beneath  its  horizon ; 
again,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  drillers,  its  presence  may  not  have 
been  noted.  In  the  townships  of  Oneida  and  north  Cayuga,  in  Haldi- 
mand  county,  it  is  exposed  and  forms  beds  of  sandstone  aggregating  at 
the  most  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  In  many  of  the  records  obtained 
from  drillers  mention  is  made  of  a  sandstone  at  about  the  summit  of  the 
Onondaga,  but  in  most  cases  close  inquiry  has  proven  these  statements 
to  be  fallible,  the  so-called  sandstone  being  generally  a  granular  dolomite. 
However,  in  two  wells  at  least  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  sandstone 
occurring  at  a  point  near  the  position  occupied  by  the  Oriskany.  One 
of  these  was  a  well  drilled  at  Dresden,  Camden  township,  Kent  county, 
wherein  the  following  record  was  met  with,  according  to  the  driller : 

.  Snrfiwje  deposits 43  feet. 

Shale,  black 180    " 

•  Limestone 12    " 

Shale  ("soapstone") 172    ** 

Limestone 75    " 

Sandstone 44    " 

Again,  in  a  well  sunk  near  Dresden,  on  lot  8,  concession  2,  Camden 
township,  the  following  section  was,  according  to  the  driller,  obtained  : 

Siiriace  deposits 60  feet. 

Shale,  black  20    " 

Limestone 30    " 

Shale  ("  soaiistone") 204    " 

Limestone 117    " 

Sandstone 40    " 
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Oaoiidnga  and  Lawer  Helderberg, — Beneath  the  Origkany,  when  [irescnt, 
and  usually  directly  underneath  the  Corniferous  limestone,  is  a  long 
series  of  limestones,  dolomites,  marls,  shales,  gypsum,  and  salt  constitut- 
inj;  the  Onondaga,  which  for  convenience  can  be  matle  to  include  the 
Lower  Helderberg.  Tliis  formation  acquires  a  thickness,  in  the  salt 
region  of  Huron  county,  of  at  least  1,500  feet,  according  to  the  following 
very  accurate  record  made  by  Dr  T.  Sterry  Hunt*  of  a  well  sunk  at 
Goderich  by  Mr  Henry  Attrill,  of  that  place : 

Feet.    Inche*. 

Surface  deposits 78  9 

Dolomite,  with  thin  limestone  layers 278  3 

Limestone,  with  corals,  chert  and  beds  of  dolomite 270  0 

Dolomite,  with  seams  of  g>*psum 243  0 

Variegated  marls,  with  beds  of  dolomite 121  0 

Rock-salt,  first  bed 30  11 

Dolomite,  with  marls  toward  the  base 32  1 

Rock-salt,  second  bed 25  4 

Dolomite 6  10 

Rock-salt,  third  bed 34  10 

Marls,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 80  7 

Rock-salt,  fourth  bed 15  5 

Dolomite  and  anhydrite 7  0 

Rock-salt,  fifth  be<l 13  6 

Marls,  soft,  with  anhydrite 135  6 

Itock-salt,  sixth  bed C  0 

Marls,  soft,  with  dolomite  and  anhydrite 132  0 

Total  depth 1,517      0 

As  to  what  is  the  greatest  actual  thickness  of  the  formation  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  as  data  regarding  its  lower  measures  are  wanting.  In 
none  of  the  records  obtained  has  there  been  definitely  noted  the  red  and 
greenish  shales  indicative  of  the  base  of  the  formation  in  New  York  state. 
According  to  the  records  of  wells  sunk  for  gas  in  Bertie  township,  Wel- 
land  county,  it  has  there  a  total  thickness  of  390  feet,  consisting  of  gray 
and  drab  dolomites,  black  shale  and  gypsum,  and  in  a  well  at  Petrolea 
it  was  found  to  be  1)05  or  more  feet  thick,  as  follows: 

Limestone,  hard,  white 500  feet. 

(iypsum 80    •* 

Salt  and  shale 105    " 

Gypsum 80    " 

Salt  and  shale 140    " 

The  formation  may  be  thicker,  as  drilling  ceased  in  the  salt  and  shale. 

♦  Report  of  Progress,  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  187G-  T7. 
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Gttelpk. — Underneath  the  Onondaga  is  met  with,  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  province,  a  series  of  yellowish  to  brown  and  in  places 
bituminous  dolomites,  having  a  probable  thickness  of  not  more  than  160 
feet  and  known  as  the  Guelph  formation.  These  beds  have  been  pierced 
in  many  wells  in  Ontario,  but  efforts  to  obtain  from  drillers  definite  in- 
formation as  to  their  thickness  and  character  have  been  useless,  nor  has 
it  been  found  possible  to  draw  any  distinction,  in  records  of  wells  so  far 
obtained,  between  the  dolomites  of  this  formation  and  the  gray  dolomite 
of  the  Niagara,  which  immediately  underlies  it.  In  the  wells  of  the  Bertie 
township,  Welland  county,  gas  field  are  found  about  240  feet  of  dolomites 
of  Guelph  and  Niagara  age,  and  in  number  1  well  sunk  by  the  Port 
Colborne  Natural  Gas  Light  and  Fuel  company  in  Humberstone  town- 
ship, Welland  county,  there  are  found,  according  to  the  driller,  30  feet 
of  shaly  dolomite  and  188  feet  of  brown  dolomite,  with  dark-blue  shales 
toward  the  bottom.  In  the  town  of  Paris  a  well  was  sunk  in  which  99 
feet  of  Guelph  dolomite  was  found  immediately  underlying  the  Onon- 
daga. The  boring  was  not  continued  beyond  this  depth,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  thickness  the  formation  attained  at  this  point. 

N'uigara, — The  Niagara  formation,  the  upper  beds  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  dolomites,  as  stated  above,  has  a  probable  thickness  in  Welland 
county  of  about  140  feet,  made  up  of  gray  dolomites  reposing  upon  about 
50  feet  of  dark  shale.  It  extends  throughout  the  province  in  a  northr 
westerly  direction  to  Cabotshead,  where,  according  to  the  Geology  of 
Canada,  1863,  it  would  have  a  thickness  of  about  450  feet,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  whitish  subcrystalline  limestone.  On  the  Welland  canal,  near 
Thorold,  is  seen  the  following  section  in  ascending  order:  * 

Blaish-black  bituminous  shale 55  feet. 

Bluieh-gray  argillaceous  limestone 8    " 

Dark  bluish  bituminous  limestone 8    " 

Light  and  dark-gray  magnesian  limestone 26    " 

Bluish  bituminous  limestone 7    " 

total 104    " 

This  section  does  not  include  two  10-foot  beds  of  bluish-gray  magne- 
sian limestone  which  maybe  of  Clinton  age,  though  toward  their  summit 
holding  two  species  of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Niagara  scries  in  New 
York,  nor  does  it  reach  the  summit  of  the  formation.  In  Essex  county 
the  beds  met  with  in  the  various  wells  sunk  near  Kingsville  and  Ruth- 
ven  at  a  depth  of  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet  consist  of  a  light  yellowish -gray 
vesicular  dolomite  which  is  probably  of  Niagara  age.  It  is  from  this 
dolomite  that  the  large  flows  of  gas  have  been  obtained. 

♦Geology  of  Canada,  180.1,  p.  322. 
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Clinton. — The  Clinton,  on  entering  Canada  through  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula, consists  of  a  band  of  green  shale  24  feet  thick  underlying  18  feet  of 
limestone,  though  in  the  wells  of  the  Provincial  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel 
company  in  Bertie  township  the  shales  are  apparently  entirely  wanting, 
the  formation  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  30  feet  of  white  crystalline  dolomite, 
which  is  grayish  towanl  the  base.  In  number  1  well  of  the  Port  Col- 
borne  company  there  were  found  beneath  the  dark  shales,  indicative  of 
the  base  of  the  Niagara,  72  feet  of  marls  and  dolomites,  which  are  in  all 
probability  attributable  to  the  Clinton.  The  formation  appears  to  thicken 
toward  the  northwest,  gradually  diminishing  again,  as  proved  by  the  ex- 
posure which  trends  to  the  north  from  Hamilton  toward  CoUingwood,  a 
little  south  of  which  it  takes  a  sweep  to  the  westward.  In  Wentworth 
county,  in  the  township  of  Flamborough  West,  the  Clinton  is  seen  to  rest 
upon  about  8  feet  of  whitish  sandstone,  constituting  the  "gray  band," 
which  is  apparently  missing  in  Welland  county,  but  on  the  northern 
extension  of  the  formation  proves  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  forming  a 
terrace  upon  which  the  shale  and  limestone  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Clinton  occur.  In  the  many  records  of  wells  drilled  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  evidence  is  wanting  to  estimate  the  thickness  or  character  of 
the  Clinton,  though  in  one,  that  of  a  boring  at  Waterloo,  there  were  said 
to  have  been  found  114  feet  of  blue  shale  lying  immediately  above  red 
shale  undoubtedly  of  Medina  age.  In  all  probability  there  have  been 
included  in  this  114  feet  the  dark  shales  of  the  Niagara. 

Medina, — Following  immediately  upon  the  Clinton  and,  where  present, 
the  sandstone  of  the  gray  band  is  a  great  thickness  of  red  ^nd  white 
sandstones  and  red  and  green  shales  which  coastitute  the  Medina.  This 
formation  has  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  gradually 
diminishing  toward  the  north,  where,  at  Cape  Commodore,  in  Grey 
county,  there  ai*e  seen  beneath  the  Clinton  limestone  109  feet  of  red  and 
green  shales  resting  upon  strata  of  the  Hudson  River  formation.  In 
number  1  well,  drilled  in  Port  Colborne  by  the  Port  Colbome  company, 
the  measures  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  770  feet  were — 

RchI  filmle,  with  thin  bands  of  white  sandstone 50  feet. 

Red  and  white  sandstone 53    " 

Soft,  nnl  slmle,  with  bands  of  gray  and  green 667    " 

Total 770    " 

Drilling  ceased  at  this  point  at  a  distance  of  at  least  200  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  formation,  as  in  a  well  on  lot  G,  concession  15  of  Bertie  town- 
ship, there  were  found  1 ,000  feet  of  strata  attributable  to  the  Me<lina. 
The  best  record  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  is  that  of  the  bottom 
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of  number  1  well,  drilled  by  the  Provincial  company,  on  lot  35,  conces- 
sion 3,  Bertie  township,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

Red  sandstone 55  feet 

Red  shale 10    " 

Blue  shale 5    " 

White  sandstone 5    " 

Bine  shale 20    " 

White  sandstone  ("  gas-rock  ") IG    " 

Total Ill    " 

Throughout  the  gas-fields  of  Bertie  and  Humberstone  townships  this 
section  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  appears  to  be  quite  constant, 
only  very  slight  variations  being  noted.  The  most  marked  is  that  in 
number  9  well,  drilled  by  the  same  company,  and  wherein  was  found — 

Red  sandstone 55  feet. 

Red  shale 10    " 

Blue  shale 5    " 

White  sandstone 20    " 

Blue  shale 12    " 

Total 102    " 

The  second  white  sandstone  bed  beneath  was  penetrated  only  four  feet. 

In  a  well  sunk  on  lot  11,  concession  7,  Barton  township,  Wentworth 
county,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  above-mentioned, 
there  were  found  595  feet  of  red  shale,  with  bluish  bands,  lying  imme- 
diately above  the  bluish  shales  of  the  Hudson  River.  Again,  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  this  place,  and  at  the  insane  asylum  in  Hamilton, 
there  were  said  to  have  been  found  634  feet  of  red  shale,  and  at  Dundas, 
three  miles  north  of  this,  in  a  well  sunk  in  the  valley  and  begun  in  the 
Medina,  there  were  found  400  feet  of  red  shale,  in  both  instances  resting 
upon  the  Hudson  River  shales.  To  go  back  to  the  eastward  again,  there 
were  found  in  a  well  at  Saint  Catharines  548  feet  of  red  shale.  This  does 
not,  however,  show  the  entire  thickness  of  the  measures,  which  in  a  well 
at  Thorold,  eight  miles  southward,  proved  to  be  930  feet  thick,  as  follows : 

Red  sandstone 30  feet. 

Shale 57    " 

Gray  sandstone : 30    " 

Red  shale 813    " 

Total 930    " 

■ 

XXXV— Bull.  Geol.  Soc-.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1882. 
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Many  other  records  of  wells  bored  into  or  through  this  formation  are 
at  hand,  which  go  to  show  that  it  varies  locally  as  to  thickness,  yet  con- 
stantly diminishes  toward  the  north.  Of  the  formation  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  but  little  is  known,  as  west  of  Ix)ndon,  where  it  con- 
sists of  500  feet  of  red  shale,  it  has  not  been  reached  in  the  borings  thus 
far  put  down. 

Hudson  River. — The  Hudson  River,  which  is  next  met  with,  plays  a 
very  unimportant  part  in  the  geology  of  gas  and  oil  in  Ontario,  and  con- 
sists, in  that  part  of  the  province  under  consideration,  of  a  series  of  shales 
and  limestones  immediately  underlying  the  red  and  green  shales  of  the 
Medina.  Unfortunately  the  great  area  of  ite  supposed  exposure  north  of 
Toronto  is  overlaid  with  drift,  but  where  the  exposures  are  to  be  seen 
they  consist,  as  in  the  township  of  Toronto,  Peel  county, "  of  a  series  of 
bluish-gray  argillaceous  shales  enclosing  bands  of  calcareous  sandstone 
sometimes  approaching  to  a  limestone  and  of  variable  thickness."  * 
These  sandstone  bands  are  slaty  in  places,  though  at  times  having  a  solid 
thickness  of  a  foot.  The  formation  has  been  reached  in  a  considerable 
number  of  wells — ^among  others,  those  at  Saint  Catharines,  Thorolcl, 
number  14  of  the  Provincial  company,  in  Bertie,  all  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula;  Swansea  and  Mimico,  near  Toronto;  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Brantford  and  London,  where  it  was  penetrated  for  150  feet  and  found  to 
consist  of  limestone  and  shale.  In  the  wells  at  Swansea  and  Mimico 
there  were  found  440  and  493  feet  res|)ectively  of  bluish -gray  shale. 
This  does  not  of  necessity  represent  the  total  thickness  of  the  formation 
at  these  i)oints,  as  boring  began  upon  it  immediately  beneath  the  surface 
deposits.  In  the  Thorold  well,  where  the  formation  was  met  with  at 
depth,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  700  feet  of  blue  shale,  and  at  Saint 
Catharines  it  had  a  similar  character  and  thickness.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  the  various  borings  limestone  was  found,  though  on  account  of 
its  shaly  character  it  was  termed  shale  by  the  drillers. 

Utica. — The  Utica  formation,  upon  which  the  Hudson  river  rests,  is 
found,  wherever  met  with  in  drillings,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  dark-brown 
bituminous  shales,  becoming  in  places  bluish  toward  their  base,  and 
having  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  4(X)  feet.  Of  its  exact  thickness  in  any 
well  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak,  on  account  of  the  similarity  between  its 
upper  members  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  Hudson  river. 

Trenton  and  Black  River. — Beneath  the  Utica  shales  there  is  met  with 
^a  thick  series  of  bluish  limestones,  which  constitute  the  Trenton  forma- 
tion, including  also  the  Black  River.     This  scries,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  Mecca  of  all  Ohio  drillers,  has  proved  itself,  in  Ontario,  to  be  com- 


♦Goology  of  Can.ulft,  18fi3,  p.  212. 
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paratively  barren  of  gas  or  oil.  Of  its  productive  properties,  however, 
more  will  be  said  later.  In  eastern  Ontario  it  covers  a  large  area,  but 
west  of  Toronto  and  C'ollingwood  the  series  is  overlaid  by  the  Utica  an  I 
newer  formations,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Collingwood,  where  it  is  s?een  to  consist  of  bluish  limestone,  having  a 
slight  dip  to  the  southwest.  In  the  few  wells  wherein  it  has  been  reached 
the  character  of  the  rocks  is  apparently  unchanged,  though  its  thickness 
varies  considerably.  For  instance,  at  Whitby,  east  of  Toronto,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  600  feet;  at  Toronto,  585  feet;  Swansea,  602  feet;  ColHng- 
wood,  553  feet,  and  Saint  Catharines,  667  feet,  in  all  of  which  places  the 
formation  was  entirely  traversed,  the  drillings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well  at  Saint  Catharines,  ceasing  on  the  striking  of  the  Archean  rocks 
immediately  beneath.  In  the  case  of  the  boring  at  Saint  Catharines  tlie 
drill  penetrated  27  feet  of  white  quartzose  sandstone,  which  may  be  Pa-, 
leosioic  or  belong  to  the  arkose  beds. 


Gkologic  Horizons  in  Ontario  yieldin(}  Gas  and  Oil. 
oil  wells  in  tiie  corniferous  limestone. 

Age  and  Depth. — Of  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  in  Ontario  but  little 
can  be  said.  In  I^ambton  county,  where  it  has  been  produced  for  30 
years,  it  is  found  in  the  Corniferous  limestone  at  a  depth  of  about  475 
feet,  the  record  of  a  well  bored  near  the  Imperial  refinery,  Petroleai 
being  as  follows : 

Formation.  Strata.  ^ /^  ^" 

Surface  depoHite 104 

Limestone 40 

Shale 130 

Limestone 15   • 

Shale 43 

Limestone 68 

^  Limestone,  soft. 40 

\  Limestone,  gray,  oil  rock 25 


Hamilton 


Corniferous 


Depth 465 


Annual  Ouijmt  of  Oil. — Son)e  3,0(K)  wells  are  now  producing  and  afford 
aliout  8(K),(X)0  barrels  i)er  annum,  making  the  average  daily  production 
about  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  per  well.  The  oil  is  dark-colored  and  of 
from  81°  to  35°  Baume  in  gravity ;  nor  is  it  an  oil  that  can  be  easily 
refined,  on  account  of  the  considerable  proportion  of  sulphur  it  contains 
in  a  form  as  yet  undetermined. 
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Chemi4xU  Composition  of  the  Oil, — According  to  returns  received  from 
the  refineries  for  the  year  1889  it  has  a  commercial  content  of — 

Benzine  and  naphtha. . .  /. 1.6  per  cent. 

Illuminating  oil .' 38.7        « 

Paraffine,  gas  and  other  oils  and  wax 25.3        " 

Waste  (coke,  tar  and  heavy  residuum) 34.4        " 

100.0 

The  Comiferous  petroliferom  over  atoideArea. — While  the  Corniferous  af- 
fords commercial  quantities  of  oil  only  in  Lambton  county,  explorations 
have  proved  it  to  be  i)etroliferous  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  including 
the  northern  part  of  Kent,  the  eastern  part  of  Middlesex,  and  southern 
part  of  Oxford.  In  the  county  of  Essex  oil  has  \)een  found  at  two  points, 
presumably  in  the  Niagara  or  upper  strata  of  the  Clinton.  At  Comber, 
in  this  county,  small  quantities  of  heavy  black  oil  were  found  in  a  hard 
limestone  at  1,270  feet,  and  again  at  Walker's  well  number  2,  on  lot  8, 
concession  6,  Colchester  township,  oil  similar  in  appearance  and  gravity- 
was  found  at  1,000  feet  in  a  brownish  limestone.  This  well  is  said  to 
have  pumped  five  barrels  per  day. 

THE  MEDINA  AS  AN  OIL-PRODUCER, 

The  only  other  formation  wherein  oil  has  been  struck  is  the  Medina, 
in  which,  in  Humberstone  township,  Welland  county,  it  has  been  noted 
in  two  wells.  These  are  on  lots  11  and  12,  concession  8,  and  are  said  to 
have  flowed  four  and  two  barrels  each  ])er  day  respectively.  The  oil 
occurs  in  the  second  white  sandstone  bed,  about  100  feet  beneath  the 
summit  of  the  formation.  The  oil  is  of  light  claret  color,  of  about  45° 
Baum6  gravity,  and  is  apparently  free  from  sulphur.  Further  work  in 
search  of  this  oil  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

OASBEARING  HORIZONS:  CLINTON,  MEDINA  AND  OTHERS. 

Localities  indicated. — Gas  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  two  horizons 
only,  viz,  one,  which  is  still  doubtful  though  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Clinton,  in  Essex  county ;  and  in  the  Medina,  in  Welland.  In  the 
former  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kuthven,  (Josfield  township,  there  have 
been  sunk  several  wells,  in  three  of  which  were  found  large  (quantities  of 
gas,  in  each  case  emanating  from  a  gray  vesicular  dolomite  at  a  depth 
of  about  l,0(X)feet. 

Depth  at  which  Gas  is  found, — In  Welland  county,  wherein  the  gas  field 
covers  a  much  greater  area  than  that  of  Essex,  the  gas  is  found  almost 
entirely  in  the  Medina  sandstone,  about  1(K)  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  formation  and  at  a  depth  of  about  830  feet.    The  record  of  number  1 
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well,  drilled  on  lot  35,  concession  3,  Bertie  township,  by  the  Provincial 
Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  company,  is  a  follows  : 

Formation,  Strata. 

Surface  dei>08it8 

Comiferous Dark-gray  limestone 

Onondaga Gray  and  drab  dolomites,  black  shales  and  gypsum . . 

Ouelph  and  Niagara. . .  Gray  dolomite 

Niagara Black  shale 

Clinton White  crystalline  dolomite,  gray  toward  bottom. . . 

Red  sandstone 

Red  shale 

Blue  shale 

White  sandstone 

Blue  shale 

White  sandstone  ("  gas-rock  ") 


Me<iina. 


ThicknesM 
in  feet. 

2 

23 

390 

240 

50 

30 

55 

10 

5 

5 

20 

16 


Total 


846 


Records  of  ttcenly-eight  Wells. — In  the  above  well  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day  were  struck  at  a  depth  of  836  feet,  or  six  feet  in  the  second 
white  sandstone  bed.  This  company  have  drilled  some  thirty  wells,  the 
records  of  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  that  given  above,  though 
capacity  varies  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Number  of  the 
wcU. 


I. 
*y 

3. 
4. 


Cubic  feet  per 
cwiy. 

.  2,050,000 
375,000 
600.000 

.     2,200,000 


5 8,500,000 

6 70,000 

7 3,000,000 

8 47,000 

0 3,500,000 

10 4,500,000 

11 300,000 

12 5,500,000 

13 300.000 

14 5,000 


Number  of  the 
well. 


Cubic  feet  per 
dau. 


ay 

15 '50,000 

16 12,500,000 

17 2,500,000 

18 2,000,000 

19 1,500,000 

20 300,000 

21 None. 

22 2,600,000 

23 30,000 

25 500,000 

26 2,750,000 

27 None. 

28 Limited. 


(jas-heaHug  Bed  of  the  Medina. — In  all  of  these  wells,  with  the  exce|)tion 
of  number  22.  the  entire  flow  was  obtained  from  the  second  white  sand- 
stone bed  of  the  Medina;  nor  are  these  the  only  wells  producing  large 
quantities  of  gas  from  that  horizon,  as  shown  below. 

Daily  Capacity  of  some  of  the  Wells. — The  largest  gas  well  is  that  known 
as  Coste  numl)er  1,  drilled  by  the  Ontario  Natural  Gas  company  on  lot 
7,  concession  1,  of  Gosfield,  and  carried  to  a  de])th  of  1,021  feet,  wherein 
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at  1,017  feet  a  flow  of  gas  equal  to  10,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  was 
found.  Another  was  drilled  by  the  Citizens'  Gas,  Oil  and  Piping  com- 
pany of  Kingsville  on  the  road  allowance  about  55  yards  west  of  the 
above-mentioned  well,  and  afforded  7,000,000  feet  per  day,  from  a  rock 
similar  in  character  and  depth  to  that  in  Coste  number  1.  On  lot  7, 
concession  1,  of  Gosfield,  the  Citizens'  company  again  drilled  and  found 
gas  to  the  extent  of  2,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  I  understand  that 
the  Ontario  company  have  beeur  quite  successful  in  a  boring  made 
southeast  of  their  Coste  number  1,  having  obtained  there  a  heavy  flow, 
estimated  at  7,000,000  feet  per  day.  All  efforts  to  find  gas  north  and 
northwest  of  this  group  of  wells  have  been  futile,  the  beds  being  found 
to  be  flooded  with  salt  water. 

Other  Localities, — Among  other  lesser  producers  may  be  mentioned 
Carrolls,  in  Humberstone  township,  which  afforded  1,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.  At  Cayuga,  in  Haldimand  county,  west  of  Welland,  a  consid- 
erable flow  was  found  in  the  Medina  as  well  as  at  Dunnville,  about  mid- 
way between  Port.Colborne  and  Cayuga.  In  wells  bored  to  or  through 
the  Medina  north  and  northwest  of  Welland,  and  the  wells  mentioned 
above,  the  formation  has  been  found  to  be  practically  barren  of  gas,  the 
only  boring  wherein  it  was  noted  being  at  Beeton,  where  in  a  soil  sand- 
stone just  beneath  the  surface  deposits  a  small  quantity  occurred. 

The  Clinton  as  a  Gas-producer. — The  Clinton  in  a  small  number  of  wells 
has  afforded  large  quantities  of  gas,  the  most  marked  instances  being 
those  in  Welland  county,  known  as  Near's,  Reebe's  and  Hopkins'  num- 
ber 2,  each  of  which  produced  400,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  the  Mu- 
tual company's  well,  which  produced  1,500,000  cubic  feet.  These  wells 
are  all  in  that  district  wherein  the  Medina  is  so  productive,  a  fiict  that 
rather  tends  to  suggest  that  the  gas  is  adventitious.  Outside  of  this 
county  the  Clinton  has  not  as  yet  produced  a  single  cubic  foot  of  gas. 
Exception  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  this  statement  if  it  be  proved  that 
the  productive  horizon  in  Essex  county  is  in  that  formation. 

The  Niagara  as  a  Gas-producer, — In  Welland  county  the  Niagara  also 
is  a  large  producer  of  gas,  well  number  22  of  the  Provincial  company 
affording  1,850,000  cubic  feet  i)er  day  from  the  limestones  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  while  in  a  well  sunk  a  few  miles  north  of  thL«,  at 
Niagara  Falls  South,  a  flow  of  50,(X)0  cubic  feet  was  obtained  in  the  sliales 
beneath  the  limestone. 

OTHER  GAS-BEARINO  FORMATIONS. 

There  now  remain  to  be  spoken  of  only  three  formations  which  have 
afforded  gas,  though  only  as  yet  in  small  quantities.  They  are  the 
Onondaga,  the  Trenton,  and  a  sandstone  of  age  anterior  to  the  latter. 
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The  Onondaga  as  a  Ga^producer, — The  occurrence  of  gas  in  the  Onon- 
daga, even  in  the  small  quantities  noted,  is  unique.  At  Blyth,  Huron 
county,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  numT>er  of  wells  bored  in  the 
salt  r^on,  a  well  was  drilled  which  afforded,  according  to  the  driller, 
the  following  record : 

Surface  deposits 104  feet. 

Limestone 300  " 

(7)  34(5  " 

"Black  shale" 100  " 

"Haninx'k" 170  " 

Shale ; ia5  " 

Rock-salt '. IK)  " 

Total 1,215    " 

In  the  black  shales  considerable  quantities  of  gas  were  obtained,  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

The  Trenton  as  a  Gas-prodficer. — The  Trenton  formation  has  not  as  yet 
afforded  any  considerable  quantities  of  gas,  though  pierced  at  many  points, 
the  most  westerly  being  Stratford,  where  it  was  found  at  2,360  feet  end 
penetrated  for  24  feet,  where  a  heavy  flow  of  salt  water  caused  the  aban<U)n- 
ment  of  the  work.  Coming  eastwi^rd,  the  point  where  it  was  next  struck 
was  on  lot  16,  concession  15,  Brantford  township,  Brant  county,  where 
it  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,950  feet  and  a  small  quantity  only  of  gas 
obtained  at  its  summit.  At  Dundas,  near  Hamilton,  in  Wentworth 
county,  it  was  struck  at  1,430  feet  and  found  to  be  barren.  Again,  at 
Thorold,  Welland  county,  about  40  miles  east  of  Hamilton,  the  Trenton 
was  struck  at  1,905  feet  and  penetrated  for  525  feet,  where  a  very  small 
flow  of  gas  was  noted.  About  H  miles  north  of  this,  at  Saint  Catharines, 
it  was  again  reached,  being  struck  at  1,506  feet  and  found  to  be  barren, 
although  the  entire  formation  was  traversed.  Again  east  of  Thorold  and 
on  lot  6,  concession  15,  of  Bertie  township,  it  was  struck  at  2,525  feet  in 
well  number  14  of  the  Provincial  company,  wherein  it  was  traversed  for 
195  feet  without  affording  gas.  The  foregoing  three  wells  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  the  Trenton  was  reached  south  of  T^ake  Ontario.  On  the 
northern  side,  however,  it  has  been  met  with  in  all  wells  drilled  close  to 
the  lake  shore.  In  Toronto  several  wells  were  sunk,  operaticms  com- 
mencing upon  the  Hudson  River  formation  and  the  drilling  continued 
deep  into  or  through  the  Trenton  without  finding  gas;  but  at  Mimico, 
about  8  miles  west,  three  wells  have  afforded  small  (juantities,  the  great- 
est flow  being  about  50,000  cubic  feet  i)er  day.  In  and  around  Colling- 
wood  several  wells,  beginning  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  and 
continued  to  its  base,  afforded  small  flows,  the  greatest  being  about  6,000 
cubic  feet  per  day. 
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It  will  thu«  he  seen  that  in  Ontario  the  Trenton  aa  a  larpe  prrwlacer 
haf«  proved  so  far  anythinsr  hut  successful.  Even  at  Duuda^,  on  the 
crown  of  the  Dundaw  anlidinal,  no  tjaa  was  found.  There,  however,  re- 
mains in  the  western  and  southwestern  wr^ion  of  the  province  a  large 
area  a«  yet  untouched,  wherein  it  may  affonl  large  quantities  and  prove 
of  an  ti^rcat  value  as  it  has  further  southward,  in  Ohio. 

The  following:  tahle  exhibits  the  poj^ition  of  the  Trenton  in  southwest- 
ern Ontario  in  rc*?ard  U^  tide  level. 


ry>c^lity  of  well. 


Elevation 


Elevation 
of  well 


Thickn€«>    Elevation     GasinTren- 
of  of  base         ton — mihic 


Toronto,  S^want^ea  . . .  r»47 

Mimiro 2^) 

Collin>?wr»fKi,  f'ity .  . .  o02 

rH^lphi.  600 

fhinflan  . Al)Out  ^H) 

Saint  Catharines 2J»7 

Thorr)]<I  517 
rrovinrifti  rom|»any, 

nnnitxM  14 Al»f>nt  620 

Brantfonl ^^72 

Stratfonl 1,1H5 


/V^.  Ff'H.  Fed. 

—  443  N'otreachetl^ 

Begun  on  Trenton . .  -h       39  I 

h     5o2  Xot  reached.) 

—  1,1,*^  do I 

— 1,201^  667  —  US76 

—  1,;?J^  Notreache*! 


5"one. 

Ah»Mit  5,000 
"  3,000 
"       6,0«)0 

None. 

Xone. 

Verv  snuLlL 


—  1 ,005      ilo ,  Xone. 

—  1,27H    do Very  small, 

—  1,175   do '  No»e. 


Tn fortunately  no  an'ilysf^s  or  close  examinations  have  as  yet  l)een 
made  of  tlie  Trent^>n  limestone  in  that  part  of  the  province  un<ler  con- 
.^ideratioii,  the  oidy  analyses  availahle  hcing  those  of  specimens  from 
quarries  considerahly  to  the  (»a«t  of  the  iK)rtion  where  it  is  under  cover. 

Afi  uin/Mffftl  OrcHrrenre  nf  (t(is. — A  rather  peculiar  occurrence  of  gas  is 
that  found  in  the  well  near  Saint  Catharines.  In  this  boring  a  yellow 
(jnartz<»se  sandstone  beneath  the  Trenton  limestone  was  |)enetrated  for 
sevenfy-Heven  feet  and  afforded  a  small  (piantity  of  gas,  insufficient  for 
eomuH^rcinl  purposes. 

FoiiTifcoMiNr;  Publication  on  the  Subject. 

In  dosing,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  detailed 
des(;ri]»tion  of  wells  borcvl  in  Ontario,  aecomijanied  by  maps  and  sections, 
is  now  in  jiress  and  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey.  In  this  will  lu;  found  a  more  or  less  complete  narrative  of  bor- 
ing operations  up  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  181K). 
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Earlier  History. 


The  Locality  indicated. — Operations  in  search  of  petroleum  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  manner  for  about  30  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gasp^  basin,  Gasp^  county,  Quebec,  without  as  yet  any  economic  result. 
The  presence  of  oil  at  dei)th  has,  however,  been  proved  through  the 
efforta  of  "  The  Petroleum  Trust,"  an  English  company,  which  has  been 
operating  on  the  southwest  side  of  Gasp6  bay,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
and  to  the  south  of  Gasp^  basin. 

The  Oil-bearing  Formation  described. — In  the  eastern  jjart  of  the  Gasp6 
peninsula  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstones  resting  conformably 
upon  almost  as  great  a  thickness  of  limestones,  the  whole  being  of  lower 
Devonian  and  possibly  partly  Upper  Silurian  age.  According  to  Dr  R. 
W.  Ells,*  these  sandstones  have  a  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  while  the 


*  Report  of  Progress,  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1880-82,  p.  6  D  D. 
XXXVI-Bin.L.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  189'J.  (241) 
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underlying  limestone  is  estimated  at  about  2,000  feet.  These  rocks  are 
largely  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Gasp6  bay,  where  they  form  a  series 
of  almost  parallel  anticlinals,  on  or  near  the  axes  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  exploratory  work  has  been  done. 

Dr  R.  W.  Ells,  in  the  report  cited  above,  speaks  of  these  anticlinals  as 
follows : 

"  The  rocks  of  the  series  have  a  considerable  development  on  the  several  rivers 
that  flow  into  Gasp6  bay,  where  they  lie  in  shallow  basins,  bounded  by  the  anti- 
clinals, which  bring  into  view  the  strata  of  the  lower  or  Gasp^  limestone  series. 
These  basins  are  at  least  four  in  number,  the  dividing  anticlinals  being  known  as 
the  Haldimand,  the  Tar  Point,  the  Point  Saint  Peter,  and  the  Perc^,  the  most 
sotttherly  yet  recognized.  On  the  south  side  they  rest  upon  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
system.  The  whole  formation  may  therefore  be  said  to  occupy  a  geosynclinal  basin, 
the  western  limit  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  which  will  probably  }ye 
found  to  be  continuous  with  the  basin  recognized  on  the  Cascapedia  river,  and 
thence  extending  to  the  Metapedia." 

Former  Knowledge  concerning  the  Locality, — In  the  *'  Geology  of  Canada," 
1863,  page  789,  the  following  mention  is  made  of  the  various  natural  oil 
springs  of  the  district.  This  includes  probably  all  that  was  known  of  the 
occurrence  of  oil  in  Gasp6  up  to  that  date : 

"At  the  oil  spring  at  Silver  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  York  river,  the  petroleum 
oozes  from  a  mass  of  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale,  which  dips  southeastwardly 
at  an  angle  of  13°  and  is  neariy  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  crown  of  tlie  anticlinal. 
The  oil,  which  here  collects  in  pools  along  the  brook,  has  a  greenish  color  and  an 
aromatic  odor,  which  is  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  petrolemn  of  western 
Canada.  From  a  boring  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  sandstone  to  a  depth  of  about 
200  feet  there  is  an  abundant  flow  of  water,  accompanied  with  a  little  gas  and  very 
small  quantities  of  oil.  Farther  westward,  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  oil  was  observed  on  the  8urfisu?e  of  the  water  at  the  outcrop  of  the  lime- 
stone. Petroleum  is  met  with  at  Adams*  oil  spring,  in  the  rear  of  lot  B  of  York, 
nearly  two  miles  east  of  south  from  the  entrance  of  (Jasp^  basin.  It  is  here  found 
in  small  quantities  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  near  by  is  a  layer  of 
thickened  petroleum,  mixed  with  mold,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  A  mile  to  the  eastward,  at  Sandy  beach,  oil  is  said  to  occur,  and,  again, 
at  Haldimandtown,  where  it  rises  through  the  mud  on  the  shore.  These  three 
ocalities  are  upon  the  sandwtone  and  on  the  line  of  the  northern  anticlinal  which 
jMisses  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Silver  Brook  oil  spring.  Farther  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  line  of  the  southern  anticlinal  and  alMuittwo  miles  west  of  Tar  Point,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  iH»troleum  found  there,  another  oil  spring  is  said  to  be 
found,  thnM3-<iuarter8  of  a  mile  south  of  St^al  eove.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Doujj- 
lastown  lagoon,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  villagt*,  oil  rises  in  small  quantities 
from  the  mud  on  the  beach.  A  well  has  here  l)een  bored  to  a  depth  of  125  feet  in 
the  sandstone,  which  dii>8  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  10°,  but  traces  only  of 
oil  have  been  obtained.  Farther  to  the  westwani  oil  is  said  to  occur  on  the  second 
fork  of  the  Douglastown  river.    Traces  of  it  have  also  been  observed  in  a  brook 
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near  8aint  George's  cove,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Gasp^  bay.  In  none  of  these 
localitien  do  the  springs  yield  any  large  quantities  of  oil,  nor  have  the  borings,  which 
have  been  made  in  two  places,  been  as  yet  successful.  The  above  indications  are, 
however,  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  existence  of  petroleum  over  a 
considerable  area  in  this  region,  some  part  of  which  may  perhaps  furnish  availa- 
ble quantities  of  thiB  material." 

Recent  Exploitation. 

History  of  later  Operations  not  fuUy  knoicn. — Regarding  later  operations 
but  little  is  known,  as  owing  to  the  distance  from  our  usual  fields  of 
work  and  the  disinclination  of  operators  to  impart  information  it  has 
l)een  found  impossible  to  closely  follow  actual  operations.  However,  this 
much  is  known,  that  oil  has  been  found  at  some  depth,  though  in  small 
quantities. 

^otes  on  past  and  present  InveMigations. — The  following  notes  are  gleaned 
from  a  report  on  mines  and  minerals  of  the  province  of  Quebec  recently 
prepared  by  J.  Obalski,  M  E,  supplemented  by  information  obtained  by 
the  writer : 

At  Sandy  Beach,  on  lot  B,  York  township,  two  wells  were  sunk  al^out 
20  years  ago,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  afforded  oil,  and  about  a  mile 
above  Douglastown,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Saint  John  river,  a  well 
was  sunk  125  feet  without  successful  result.  At  Silver  Brook  two  wells 
were  bored  to  a  depth  of  800  and  900  feet  respectively,  both  showing  the 
presence  of  petroleum,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  York  river,  near 
Silver  Brook,  two  borings  were  made  by  the  Gasp^  Oil  company  to  a  depth 
of  700  and  800  feet,  in  neither  of  which  was  oil  struck.  Subsequent  to 
these  a  well  was  sunk  at  Sandy  Brook  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  in  which 
oil  was  found,  though  in  small  quantity.  The  oil,  a  specimen  of  which 
was  collected  in  1882  by  the  writer,  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  a  small 
pool  by  the  water,  which  flowed  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  boring, 
and  was  a  heavy  black  oil  of  about  25*^  Baum^  gravity. 

In  1888  the  International  Oil  company  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
sunk  a  shallow  well,  which  was  in  1889  deepened  to  450  feet  without 
finding  oil.  The  lands  and  plant  owned  by  this  company  were  in  the 
same  year  taken  over  by  "The  Petroleum  Trust,"  which  has  since 
sunk  five  wells  in  the  district.  In  one  of  these,  bored  at  Seal  cove,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  crown  of  the  Tar  Point  anticlinal,  they  have 
met  with  a  small  quantity  of  high-grade  oil.  According  to  one  of  the 
drillers,  the  boring  reached  a  depth  of  3,000  feet,  of  which  the  upper 
2,150  consisted  of  yellow  and  white  sandstone,  followed  by  850  feet  of 
bluish  shaly  limestone,  in  which,  at  a  depth  of  about  2,600  feet  from  the 
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surface,  the  oil  was  found.  The  oil,  which  is  green  in  color,  is  of  about 
38°  Baum6  gravity,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  is  bright  ruby  red  by 
transmitted  light. 

Continuation  of  Investigations  probable, — The  company  working  at  pres- 
ent expect  to  continue  operations,  the  results  of  which,  in  view  of  the 
probable  exhaustion  in  the  near  future  of  the  Petrolea  field  in  Ontario, 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Historical  Review. 

• 

Earliest  Literature, — The  earliest  published  opinion  concerning  the  age 
of  the  beds  now  known  as  the  Chico  formation  seems  to  be  that  of  I)r 
J.  B.  Trask,*  who  described  Ammonites  chicoensis  and  BacuUtes  chicoensts 
in  1856.  On  account  of  the  modern  aspect  of  the  fossils  associated  with 
those  species  he  referred  the  strata  containing  them  to  the  upi)er  Eocene. 
Shortly  afterward  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry  f  discussed  the  same  beds, 

•  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Nut  Scl.,  rol.  1, 185C,  p.  85. 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  ReportA«  vol.  vi,  pt.  2  [1857  ?].  pp.  24, 25.    The  title-page  l>earH  the  daU*  1855.  but  there 
U  iDternal  eridence  thai  the  volume  was  not  publinhed  before  1857. 

XXXVII— Bull.  G«ol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  18»2.  (245) 
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and,  while  admitting  the  presence  of  modem  types  of  mollusks,  consid- 
ered that  the  cephalopods  were  stronger  evidence  of  their  Cretaceous  age. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  a  collection  of  fossils  from  Nanainio, 
Vancouver  island,  that  proved  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  coal  beds  at  that 
place.  These  fossils  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  F.  B.  Meek,  * 
who  soon  afterward  described  them.  Although  at  that  time  he  thought 
that  the  entire  collection  came  from  Nanaimo,  he  believed  that  two  dis- 
tinct horizons  were  represented.  Many  years  afterward,  when  repub- 
lishing the  descriptions  with  figures,t  he  stated  that  only  those  species 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  older  came  from  Nanaimo,  while  the  others 
were  from  Comox,  northwest  of  Nanaimo,  and  from  Sucia  island.  Those 
from  the  last  two  localities  were  thought  to  indicate  about  the  horizon  of 
the  Fort  Pierre  shales,  or  number  4  of  Meek  and  Hayden's  upper  Mis- 
souri section.J 

In  1858  Dr  B.  F.  8humard§  described  three  species  of  Cretaceous 
fossils  from  Nanaimo,  and  in  1861  Dr  James  Hector  ||  published  an 
account  of  the  Nanaimo  coal  field,  giving  the  evidence  of  its  Cretace- 
ous age. 

Vieics  of  W,  M,  Gaffb. — Uj)  to  this  time  both  the  geologic  and  the  pale- 
ontologic  work  had  been  mainly  preliminary,  the  latter  based  on  very 
small  collections  brought  in  by  explorers;  and  it  was  not  until  18(>4, 
when  the  first  volume  of  the  Paleontology  of  California  w:is  publisheil, 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  Cretaceous  formations 
of  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  present  their  paleontology  in  a  systematic 
manner.  In  that  volume  Mr  W.  M.  Gabb  described  about  260  species 
of  fossils  which  he  referred  to  the  Cretaceous.  In  the  introduction  some 
general  statements  concerning  the  classification  and  correlation  of  the 
California  Cretaceous  were  given  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,^  the  state 
geologist,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gabb.  All  th^  Cretaceous  beds  on  the 
Pacific  coast  were  assigned  to  two  divisions  (A  and  B),  which  were  to- 
gether supposed  to  represent  the  Upper  Chalk  or  White  Chalk  of  Euroi>e 
and  the  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  groups  of  the  upper  Missouri,  although 
the  Cretaceous  of  the  latter  region  seemed  to  have  no  species  in  common 
with  the  California  strata. 

The  Tejon  Controversy. — The  publication  of  this  volume  precipitate<l  a 
discussion  between  Messrs  Gabb,  (!onrad  and  others  as  to  the  age  of 

♦Tmns.  Albany  Tnstitut*,  vol.  iv,  1858-'G4,  pp.  36-40. 
fBulI.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  vol.  ii,  1876,  pp.  351-;J74. 

jThe  9ume  opinion  is  expronaed  in  Professor  Meek's  Inst  work,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Siirv.  Torr ,  vol.  ix, 
Invert.  Paleontology,  p.  xxv. 
^/FranH.  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  Ig.'iS,  pp.  123-125. 
i  (iuart.  Jour.  (ieol.  Soo.  Lond.,  vol.  xvil,  1861,  pp.  428-4.')r,. 
f  Paleontolojcy  of  Cal.,  vol.  i,  1864,  p.  xlx. 
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division  "^/'  now  known  as  the  Tejon  formation,  Mr  Conrad  asserting 
that  it  is  Eocene  and  Mr  Gabb  as  strenuously  maintaining  its  Cretaceous 
age  *  On  the  one  hand,  the  unquestionable  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
fossils  are  identical  or  closely  related  with  species  that  elsewhere  charac- 
terize the  Eocene  was  regarded  as  proof  of  its  Tertiary  age ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  an  ammonite  (Ammonites  jugalU)  and  the 
apparently  close  faunal  and  stratigraphic  connection  with  the  Cretaceous 
beds  beneath  were  believed  to  prove  its  Cretaceous  age.  According  to 
Mr  Gabb'sf  statement  in  one  of  his  controversial  articles,  23  species  of 
the  107  in  division  B  are  found  in  the  underlying  beds.  When  his 
list  of  common  species  is  critically  examined,  however,  it  is  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ammonites  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  they 
all  belong  to  genera  that  have  lived  from  the  Cretaceous  or  earlier  to  the 
present  time  without  undergoing  much  change.  Professor  Angelo  Heil- 
prin  X  has  given  a  careful  review  of  all  the  published  evidence  bearing 
on  this  question,  and  in  preparing  it  he  has  studied  a  large  part  of  Mr 
Gabb's  original  collections  of  California  fossils.  His  article  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  Eocene  age  of  the  Tejon  and  incidentally  it  throws 
considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Gabb's  statements  concerning 
the  8})eoies  that  occur  in  both  the  Chico  and  the  Tejon. 

Professor  Jules  Marcou§  and  Dr  C.  A.  White  ||  have  also  referred  the 
Tejon,  or  division  J5,  to  the  Eocene,  and  this  view  is  now  generally 
acc^ptetl.  While  admitting  its  Tertiary  age,  both  Dr  White ^  and  Dr  G. 
F.  Becker,**  after  studying  the  subject  in  the  field,  have  stated  their 
belief  that  in  southern  California  the  Tejon,  is  only  the  upper  part  of  an 
unbroken  series,  the  Chico-Tejon,  in  which  the  sedimentation  as  well  as 
the  life  was  continuous  from  the  Cretaceous  into  the  Tertiary. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Paleontology  of  California,  published  in 
1869,  Professor  Whitney  ft  again  summarized  Mr  Gabb  s  latest  views  on 
the  classification  of  the  Cretaceous.  Division  B  is  named  the  Tejon 
and  considered  to  be  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 
Division  A  is  separated  into  three  groups :  the  Martinez  group,  which 
is  doubtfully  separated  from  the  one  next  below ;  the  Chico  group,  which 

•Oiorad's  articles  aro  in  Am.  Jour.  Conch.,  vol.  i,  18G6,  pp.  362-3fi6;  vol.  il,  I8f»6,  pp.  U7-100,  and 
Ara.  Jour.  Scl.,  vol.  xliv,  1867,  pp.  376-377.  Gabb's  repli»»  raay  l>e  found  in  Am.  Jour.  Conch.,  vol.  il, 
pp.  87-92;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xllv,  pp.  220-229,  and  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat,  8ci.,  vol.  iil,  1867,  pp.  301- 
31)6. 

fProc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.,  vol.  Iil,  1867,  p.  302. 

tProc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phlla.,  1882,  pp.  195-214;  Contributions  to  Tertiary  Geol.  and  Paleont.  of  the 
United  States,  1884,  pp.  102-117. 

2  Bull.  Soc.  G6ol.  d©  France,  tome  xl,  1883,  pp.  417-435. 

I  Bull.  15,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  11-17;  Bull.  61,  1889.  pp.  11-14;  Bull.  82, 1891,  p.  193. 

5  See  references  just  given. 

••  Bull.  10,  U.  S.  Gool.  Surv.,  1885. 

ft  Pages  ziii  and  xiv. 
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is  correlated  with  the  Upj)er  Chalk  or  Lower  Chalk  and,  it  is  thought, 
may  prove  to  be  the  equivalent  of  both,  is  said  to  include  all  the  known 
Cretaceous  of  Oregon  and  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  California  and 
the  coal-bearing  beds  of  Vancouver  island ;  and  the  Shasta  group,  pro- 
visionally formed  to  include  a  series  of  beds  of  different  ages  below  the 
Chico.  According  to  Whitney  *'  it  contains  -fossils,  seemingly  represent- 
ing ages  from  the  Gault  to  the  Necomian,  inclusive.  .  .  .  Few  or 
none  of  its  fossils  are  known  to  extend  upward  into  the  Chico  group." 

Work  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey, — In  1871  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada  began  the  work  in  British  Columbia  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mesozoic  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  detailed  geologic 
description  of  the  Cretaceous  on  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands 
and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  as  given  by  Mr  James  Richard- 
son* and  Dr  George  M.  Dawson.f 

These  reports  have  shown  that  the  Cretaceous  attains  thicknesses  of  over 
5,000  feet  on  Vancouver  island  and  of  about  13,000  feet  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands.  The  invertebrate  fossils  from  both  these  areas  have  been 
described  and  fully  discussed  by  Mr  J.  F.  Whiteaves-J  The  most  recently 
published  conclusions  of  this  author  are  that  the  larger  part  (divisions 
C,  D,  and  E)  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  section  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Shasta  formation,  and  that  the  same  horizon  is  represented  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vancouver  island  and  at  several  localities  on  the  main- 
land of  British  Columbia;  that  the  beds  of  the  Nanaimo  and  Comox 
coal  fields  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouver  island  are  more  recent  and 
referable  to  the  Chico  formation,  and  that  none  of  these  beds  are  older 
than  the  Gault.  Previously  Mr  Whiteaves  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Shasta  formation  and  its  equivalents  in  British  Columbia  should 
be  separated  into  two  formations,  referring  the  older  beds,  which  are 
especially  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Aucella,  to  the  Necomian 
and  the  upper  portion  to  the  Gault ;  but  additional  collections  showed 
such  a  blending  of  the  faunas  that  they  could  not  be  separated  and  this 
view  was  abandoned. 


•Iteport  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  east  coftj^t  of  Vancouver  iHland :  (ieol.  Surv.  Cunadii,  Rept.  of 
Prog.  1871-'72»  pp.  73-UW;  Kept,  on  the  coal  fieIdH  of  Vancouver  and  (^ueea  Charlotte  Islands :  Ibid.« 
l872-'73,  pp.  32-€5. 

t  For  oxftinpIe-Roport  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  :  Ibid.,  187H-'79,  pp.  1-101  B;  On  a  Oeologi- 
cnl  Rxamin.'ition  of  the  northern  Part  of  Vancouver  Island:  Ann.  Rept.  (Jeol.  Survey  Canada,  1886, 
pp.  1-107  B;  On  the  earlier  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  uorthwestern  Portion  of  the  Domiaioo  of 
Canada:  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxviii,  1889,  pp.  120-127. 

X  Geol.  Survey  Can. :  Mcsoroic  Fossils,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  Invertebrates  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islandis 
1870;  pt.  2,  Fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Vancouver,  1879;  pt.  3,  Fossils  of  the  coaNbearinR 
deposits  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  1884.  See  also  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  i,  1882,  sec.  it, 
pp.  81-86,  and  Cont.  to  Canadian  Paleont.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 1889. 
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Whitens  ClassificcUion  of  the  California  Crelaceom, — Dr  C.  A.  White,  whose 
work  on  the  Cretaceous  of  California  has  already  been  referred  to,  also 
recognized  two  divisions  in  the  Shasta,  to  which  he  gave  the  local  names, 
Knoxville  and  Horsetown  beds,  although  he  believed  them  to  be  closely 
related ;  and  several  species  of  the  Horsetown  fauna  were  afterward 
found  associated  in  the  same  strata  with  Aucella,  the  characteristic  fossil 
of  the  Knoxville  beds,  near  Riddles,  Oregon  *  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  established  that  the  Knoxville  beds  should  not  be  considered 
distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the  Shasta  formation,  although  they  may 
usually  be  recognized  by  the  great  abundance  of  Aucella^  a  fossil  that 
seems  not  to  range  into  the  upper  part  of  the  series. 

Tlie  great  apparent  difference  in  the  faunas  of  the  Shasta  and  the  Chico 
formations  at  the  localities  studied  by  him  led  Dr  White  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  break  between  these  two  formations,  representing  a  great  time- 
hiatus.f  although  they  are  apparently  conformable.  The  list  of  species 
assigned  to  each  formation  by  Mr  Gabb  also  seemed  to  justify  this  belief, 
})ut  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  stratigraphic  position  and  the  vertical 
range  of  many  of  the  species  were  very  imperfectly  known  until  quite 
recently. 

Relation  op  Shasta  and  Chico  Faunas. 

Identity  of  Faunas  indicated, — Various  members  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  working  in  California  and  Oregon  during  the  last  few 
years  have  from  time  to  time  made  small  collections  of  Cretaceous  fossils 
that  have  been  submitted  to  Dr  White  for  examination.  The  largest  of 
these  collections  was  received  from  Mr  J.  S.  Diller  in  1889,  and  was 
assigned  to  me  for  study  and  identification,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Dr  White.  The  collection  embraced  small  lote  of  fossils 
from  about  seventy-five  different  localities  in  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon,  the  most  of  which  are  in  the  valley  of  Sacramento  river. J 
There  were  usually  only  a  few  species  of  fossils  from  each  locality,  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  geologists  in  connection  with  other  field-work  and 
without  any  attempt  at  making  exhaustive  collections.  The  fossils  were 
identified  and  those  from  each  locality  were,  so  far  as  practicable,  assigned 
to  the  Shasta  or  to  the  Chico-Tejon,  in  accordance  with  the  distribution 
of  species  in  those  formations  given  by  Mr  Gabb.  But  some  of  the  locali- 
ties seemed  to  show  a  mixture  of  Shasta  and  Chico  species,  and  when 

•Seo  O.  F.  Becker,  Notes  on  the  early  Cretftoeous  of  Califomia  and  Oregon  :  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am., 
vol.  ^  1891,  pp.  2U4-205. 

tSc*'  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  numbcrn  15,  22,  51  and  82. 

I  For  description  of  the  geology  of  this  region  and  further  discussion  of  the  paleontology  seo  Mr 
Piiter^s  paper,  this  volume,  pp.  205-:i24. 
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Mr  Diller  plotted  all  the  localities  on  the  map  those  that  were  assigned 
to  different  horizons  were  seen  to  he  inexplicahly  mixed.  Mr  Diller  at 
that  time  suggested  that  the  two  faunas  were  more  closely  related  than 
had  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  the  evidence  did  not  then  seem  to  be 
conclusive. 

Local  Lists  of  both  Faunas  from  northern  California, — During  the  past 
field  season  Mr  Diller  had  considerable  collections  made  at  Horsetown,* 
Shasta  county,  California,  and  at  Texas  springs,  less  than  two  miles  east 
of  Horsctown.  These  fossils,  which  have  recently  been  studied,  gave 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  blending  of  the  Shasta  and  Chico  faunas. 
Mr  Diller  says  that  the  beds  from  which  the  fossils  were  collected  at  these 
two  localities  are  of  no  considerable  thickness.  Besides  the  nature  of 
the  matrix,  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  fossils  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  species  are  commingled  on  hand  specimens,  all  indicate  that 
the  entire  collection  came  from  the  same  horizon.  I  have  therefore  listed 
the  fossils  from  both  localities  together,  as  follows : 
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u 


u 


u 
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^Aminonites  hoffinanyii,  Gabb. 
^Ammonites  brewerij 
^Diptf/choceras  Uevis, 
Annjhceras  (J)  lineatus, 
^Belcmnites  impressus^ 
Liocium  punctatum, 
^LunatUi  avellana, 
Gyrodes. 

Fimcs  arattcSj  Gabb. 
^Anisomyon  moekli,  Gabb  (?) 
Scalaria  albensis  (f),  D'Orb.,  Whit- 
eaves. 
Actfeonhui  cnlijornica,  Gabb. 

"fRijigicula  varia,  Gabb. 

^RiagincUa  politn, 
fPdiwpf'ra  comratrira, 
t Cnru Uh'ai  tranca Ui , 
'\Ne)nmloii  ranconverams,  Meek. 


(( 
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1[Trigonia  aequicostata,  Gabb. 

flHgonia  leana,  " 

Trigonia, 

fPecteji  operculiformis,  Gabb. 

fTfietis  annidata  (Gabb)  =  Cardiurn 

i^Lsevicardium)  annukUum. 
'fCorbula  tra^kii,  Gabb. 
fMytUiis  quadraius^  Gabb  (?) 
Mytilus  lanceoUUiis,  Sowerby. 
fLeda  translucida,  (Jabb. 
^Pleuromya  Isecigaia^  Whiteaves. 
fTellina  hoffmanniana,  Gabb. 
fTellina  rtiathewsonii^ 
fMactra  ashbximeri^ 
fChione  varianSj 
\Meekla  radiata^ 
fAfeekla  iiavis, 
ifMeckia  sella, 
Rhyiicfionella. 


li 


u 


i( 


u 


(( 
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•Most  of  the  Uwiilitics  mentioned  are  shown  on  tho  sketeh  map  prepared  by  Mr  J.  S.  Diller, 
forming  plate  4,  page  'ilWj,  of  tiiin  vohune. 

♦fTho  speeies  belonging  to  Mr  Gabb's  Shasta  fauna  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦),  those 
l>elouging  to  the  Chico  with  an  obelisk  (t).  Tho  others  have  not  been  positively  assigned  to  either 
horizon. 

Mr  Gabb'8  uomenclatiue  is  used,  in  most  cases  without  revision,  throughout  this  paper. 
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Of  the  36  species  in  this  list,  the  Paleontology  of  California  gives  8  as 
coming  from  the  Shasta  and  18  from  the  Chico,  while  2  of  the  others  are 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  former  and  2  to  the  latter.  At  least  12  of  these 
species  are  also  represented  by  identical  or  very  closely  related  species 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  (lower  shales),  and  7  are  similarly  repre- 
sented in  the  equivalent  of  the  Chico  on  Vancouver  island. 

It  will  be  remembered  'that  Horsetown  is  a  typical  and  well  known 
Shasta  locality,  and  that  the  types  of  two  of  Mr  Gabb's  species  were 
obtained  there. 

Many  of  Mr  Diller's  localities  for  fossils  are  on  Cottonwood  creek  and 
its  branches,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Horsetown.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  group  together  some  of  these  places  and  consider  the  fossils  that  were 
obtained  from  them.  On  Hulen  creek,  and  near  its  mouth  on  Cotton- 
wood creek,  the  following  were  collected : 

Ammonites  hatesn^  Trask.  '        Trigonia  evansana,  Meek. 
Ammonites  Itoffmanni,  Gabb.  Trigonia  tryonumn,  Gabb. 

Ammonites  remjondi^         "  Nem^don  vnncouverensis,  Meek. 

TurriteUa.  CnciilUea  truncata,      Gabb. 

CyUierea,  Pecten  opercidiformisy      " 

This  collection  adds  two  Shasta  and  two  Chico  species  to  the  Horsetown 
and  Texas  springs  list. 

At  and  about  Ono,  California,  mostly  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  the 
following  species  were  obtained: 

Ammonites  batesi,  Trask.  Marlesia  clmisa^  Gabb. 

Ammonites  breweri,      Gabb.  Tiirnm  pknus,        ^' 

Ammonites  hoffmanni,     "  Pleuromya  laevigata,  Whiteaves. 

Ammonites  remondi,        "  Trigonia  leana,  Gabb. 

Ammonites    (Phylloceras)   ramosicSy     Trigonia  sequicostata,      " 

Meek.  Trigonia  evansana,  Meek. 

Ancyhceras  remondi,  Gabb.  Nemodon  Vancouver oisis^      " 

Belemnites  impressus,      "  Plieatula  variata,        (J abb. 

Cimdinmatheivsoni,       "      (?)  Pecten  operculi form  is ^      ** 

Lf matin  avellana,  "  Avicula.  mnrromita^  W^hiteavcs. 

Potamides  diadema^        "  Pinna, 

Ringinella  polita^  **  Osirea. 

A  nch  ura,  Eriphyla, 
Nerimra  maudensisj  Whiteaves. 

Most  of  the  species  in  this  list  not  contained  in  the  preceding  ones  were 
originally  described  as  from  the  Shasta. 
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Localities  at  Gas  Point  poet  office  and  on  Roaring  river,  not  fer  dis- 
tant, yielded  the  following: 

Ammonites  chkoensis,  Trask. 

Turrilella  seriatim-granulatay  Gabb,  not  Roemer. 

Nucida  tnmcata,  Gabb. 

On  the  Cold  fork  of  Cottonwood  creek  the  following  collection  was 
obtained : 

Baatlites  chicoenak^  Trask.  CneulUm  triincata,  Gabb. 

BelemniUs  impresmis,  (iabb.  Pedeti  troAkii,  *'      (?) 

Neptunea  hoffmanni,       "  Odrea. 

Nu^xda  truncata,  **  TerebraleUa  obesa^      " 

Two  of  these  species  are  common  to  Horsetown  and  Texas  springs. 

Going  a  few  miles  farther  southward,  the  first  important  localities  are 
on  Elder  creek,  on  the  line  of  one  of  Mr  Diller's  measured  sections.  Near 
Lowry's  and  at  other  places  farther  westward  specimens  oiAuceUa  piochiiy 
Gabb,  were  obtained,  while  a  higher  horizon  about  two  miles  east  of 
Jewry's  yielded  the  following  species : 

(hjrndes  rxmm^i  (Michelin),Wli it-     Venus  lerUiciiiaris,       Gabb. 

eaves .  Tdlina  par  ilis^ 

Lnnntin.  TelUna  ashhurneri, 

Anchvra  calif orniat,       Gabb.  CucnUxea  iruncata^ 

Dentnlium  stramitiftun^       "  Astarte  conradiana,         "      (?) 

Thetis  annulata^  "  Peden  operculiformis^       " 

Chione  variaiis,  "  Avwtda. 

This  lot  shows  a  greater  difference  than  any  of  the  others,  although  it 
contains  at  least  four  species  enumerated  from  other  localities  above 
given. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  therefore  been  presented  to  show  that  all  the 
species  from  the  several  localities  mentioned  very  probably  belong  to 
one  fiuina. 

Near  Redding,  on  Sacramento  river,  a  large  number  of  species  were 
collected,  many  of  which  were  not  obtained  at  any  of  the  above  localities, 
but  the  presence  there  of  such  forms  as  CucuUirxi  truncata,  Trigonia  evan^ 
Sana,  Pecfen  optrcidiforniis,  Corbula  traskii^  etc,  make  it  probable  that  the 
beds  belong  to  the  same  continuous  series,  though  they  may  represent  a 
somewhat  higher  horizon. 

Collections  from  several  localities  in  Oregon  that  have  always  been 
referred  to  tlie  (^hico  fonriation,  such  as  Crooked  river,  Siskiyou  moun- 
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tains,  Ashland,  and  several  places  in  Jackson  county,  indicate  about  the 
same  horizon  as  that  of  the  bed  at  Horsetown. 

Original  Localities  of  Chico  Fossils. — In  the  second  volume  of  the  Pale- 
ontology of  California  there  is  a  "  Syno[)8i8  of  the  Cretaceous  invertebrate 
fossils  of  California,"  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  species  then  known, 
with  the  localities  at  which  they  had  been  obtained.  For  convenience 
in  making  comparisons  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  species  reported  from 
each  locality  there  mentioned.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  locali- 
ties from  which  only  from  one  to  three  species  are  reported,  there  are 
sixteen  localities  from  which  Chico  fossils  were  obtained.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  faunal  lists  from  these  places  show  that  eleven  of  them  may 
l>e  referred  without  question  to  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  as  represented  at 
Horsetown  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cottonwood  creek.  These  local- 
ities are :  Benicia,  Cottonwood  creek,  Crooked  creek  of  the  Des  Chutes 
(Oregon),  C\irry's,  Jacksonville  (Oregon),  Martinez,  mount  Diablo,  Ores- 
timba,  Pacheco  pass,  Siskiyou  mountains  and  Tuscan  springs.  The 
other  five  localities,  viz,  Chico  creek.  Cow  creek,  Folsom,  Pence's  and 
Texas  Flat,  yielded  a  greater  proportion  of  species  not  contained  in  Mr 
Diller's  collections  from  Shasta  county,  but  there  are  several  well  marked 
Horsetown  species  reported  from  each  of  these  localities ;  and  they  are 
all  so  intimately  related  to  the  other  Chico  localities  by  means  of  species 
held  in  common  with  one  or  more  of  them  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  another  fauna. 

The  Martinez  group  of  Gabb  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  insep- 
arable from  the  Chico ;  and,  as  Mr  Diller  has  shown  in  his  paper  on  the 
Cretaceous  and^  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  this  region,*  the  Wallala  for- 
mation probably  also  belongs  in  the  same  series. 

Faunas  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Nanaimo  Formations. 

Correlation  of  Queen  Charhiie  Fonnalion  xmth  the  Shasta, — The  correla- 
tion of  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  (divisions  C,  D  and  Eo(  Dr  Daw-^ 
son's  section)  with  the  Shasta  has  already  l^een  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  Mr  Whiteaves'  work.  The  additions  now  made  to  the  Horsetown 
fauna  materially  increase  the  number  of  si)ecies  that  occur  in  both  the 
Shasta  and  Queen  Charlotte  formations.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
tliat  several  genera  of  ammonites  found  on  Queen  Charlotte  islands  and 
not  yet  seen  in  the  Shasta  suggest  a  somewhat  earlier  period  for  the  bed 
in  which  they  occur.  It  would  simplify  the  matter  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  these  ammonites  came  from  a  lower  horizon.     It  is  worthy  of  note 


•  Ante,  pp.  205-224, 
XXXVJII— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4, 1«82. 
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in  this  connection  that  the  upper  shales  and  sandstones,  or  division  A 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  section,  contain  Inoceramus  problematicns,  Schloth., 
a  species  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Colorado  formation  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  region  and  is  not  known  to  range  higher  than  the  Turonian 
in  Euroi>e. 

Correlation  of  Nanalmo  6eds  with'  the  Chico. — The  correlation  of  the 
Nanaimo  beds  on  Vancouver  island  with  the  Chico  formation,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  facts  already  given,  implies  that  these  beds  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  I  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  faunas  found  in  the  three  regions, 
California,  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte,  will  give  evidence  of  this 
relationship.  The  i)rincipal  facts  that  seem  to  be  opposed  to  this  con- 
clusion are  that  some  of  the  species  of  Baculites  and  of  Inoceramus  found 
on  Vancouver  island  are  apparently  closely  related  to  species  in  the 
Montana  formation  of  Nebraska.  Colorado  and  elsewhere  in  the  interior 
region,  and  that  the  plants  found  in  the  Nanaimo  coal  field  are  said  to 
be  of  upper  Cretaceous  types. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  species  just  mentioned  and  a  few 
others  that  have  little  diagnostic  value,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
species  of  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  occur  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  beds 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.*  The  ammonites  nearly  all  belong  to 
genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  the  interior  region^ 
and  differences  almost  as  great  might  be  pointed  out  in  other  classes  of 
mollusks. 

These  facts  may  readily  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  faunas 
lived  contemporaneously  in  different  oceans  separated  by  a  long  conti- 
nental area,  but  they  would  also  be  equally  well  explained  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  were  not  strictly  contemporaneous. 

Thk  Shasta-Chico  Fauna  compared  with  the  Fauna  of  the  Black- 
down  Beds. 

Mr  Whiteavcs  has  correlated  the  Queen  Charlotte  formation  with  the 
Gault,  and  as  confirmatory  of  this  reference  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
the  results  of  the  comparison  I  have  made  with  one  of  the  English  Cre- 
taceous faunas. 

In  Sowerby's  "  Mineral  Conchology  "  46  species  of  Cretaceous  fossils 
arc  described  from  the  Blackdown  beds  of  Devonshire,  England.  These 
beds  have  usually  been  referred  to  the  Gault,  though  some  authors  now 
regard  them  (at  least  in  part)  as  representing  the  lowest  beds  of  the 

♦S<;e  Dt  C.  A.  White's  statement  on  this  point  in  Bull.  15,  U.  S,  Oeol.  Surv.,  pp.  27-29, 
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C  enoniaiiian.  Of  the  46  species  figured  by  Sowerby  as  coming  from 
Blackdown,  at  least  23,  or  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  are  represented 
in  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna  by  closely  related  species.  These  include  such 
well  marked  forms  as — 

From  Blackdown —  Represented  in  California  by — 

AsUirte  striata,  Eriphyla  umbonata.  (J) 

CucxiUpea  costellata.  Nenwdon  vancouvereiisis, 

Cncidl^a  fibrosa,  Oucullma  truncata, 

Exogyra  conica,  Exogyra  parasitica, 

MytUiis  edentuhcs,    )  ir  i-t     i         i  s      /9\ 

MytUm  binceohUm.  \  ^^2/"'"*  l(t>iceolatm.  (/) 

Thetis  major, )  mr  $•  i  a 

rrh^4:      •  ^  c  Ihetis  annmata, 

ihetis  minor, ) 

TVigonia  aliformis,  Trigonia  cvansana, 

Trigonia  dsedalea,    )  fiv.       .    , 

Tr^onia  spedaMU.  }  ^^'^'^  '««"«• 

TurriieUa  granulaia,  Turritella  seriatim-granidata,  (f) 

In  addition  to  these  the  Blackdown  beds  contain  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Venerida)  and  Aporrhaida?,  both  pf  which  groups  are 
well  represented  in  the  Shasta-Chico  fauna.  In  fact,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  figures  and  descriptions,  the  whole  fauna  of  the  Blackdown 
beds,  if  it  had  been  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  referred  to  the  Shasta  formation  and  about  to  the  horizon  of  the 
Horsetown  beds. 

Whether  the  Chico  beds  above  the  fossil-bearing  Horsetown  horizon 
represent  all  the  rest  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  remains  to  be  determined. 
Tlie  close  relationship  of  their  fauna  to  that  of  the  underlying  beds  which 
has  been  compared  with  the  Gault  and  Cenomanian,  and  its  distinct- 
ness from  the  upper  Cretaceous  faunas  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
representing  the  Turonian  and  Senonian  of  Europe  seem  to  favor  the 
view  that  a  large  part  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  series  is  absent  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Conclusions. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  exact  relationnhip  of 
the  Chico  and  Tejon  formations  and  the  extent  to  which  their  faunas  are 
connected  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  that  can  be  solved 
only,  if  at  all,  after  exhaustive  collections  have  been  made  from  both 
formations  and  thoroughly  studied. 
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The  specific  conclusions  reached  may  thus  be  summarized  :  '^Therc  is 
no  faunal  break  any  where  in  the  entire  series  of  strata  that  have  been 
referred  to  the  Shasta  and  Chico  formations.  Certain  portions  of  the 
series  are  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  particular  species,  t,  ^., 
Auceila  in  the  lower  beds  and  several  species  and  genera  of  ammonites 
in  the  Horsetown  division ;  but  these  sub-faunas  are  so  bound  together 
by  connecting  species  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  really  distinct, 
and  I  have  therefore  adoptetl  Mr  Diller's  suggestion  and  called  the  whole 
the  Shasta-Chico  fauna.  The  age  of  this  fauna,  or  at  least  of  the  portion 
found  in  the  Horsetown  beds,  seems  to  be  not  more  recent  than  the 
Cenomanian. 
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Introduction. 

The  inveatigations  of  the  Uniteil  States  Geological  Suney  in  the  Gold 
belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  carrier!  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr  G.  F. 
Becker,  with  whose  consent  this  paper  is  publishe<l,  have  included  the 
geologic  mapping  of  the  country  on  toj>ographic  contour  maps  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  12o,(KK),  or  about  two  miles  to  the  inch.  During  the  course  of 
this  mapping  much  information  has  been  gained  concerning  the  Neocene 
river  channels,  now  largely  covered  by  deep  volcanic  Hows  or  cut  away  by 
subsequent  erosion.  Tlie  auriferous  character  of  the  accumulated  gravels 
gives,  as  is  well  known,  great  practical  importance  to  these  channels. 

A  large  numberof  the  productive  Neocene  gravel  deposits  occur  in  the 
watersheds  of  the  present  Yuba  and  American  rivers,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  area  assigned  to  the  writer.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
de])osits  are  parts  of  two  river  systems  which  in  a  general  way  corre- 
spond to  the  two  modem  rivers  now  draining  the  same  territory'. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  indicate  briefly  the  direction 
of  the  principal  forks  of  the  Neocene  Yuba  and  American  rivers,  to  give 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  Neocene  topography  within  this  district, 
and  to  call  further  att(»n.tion  to  certain  channels  which  might  prove  re- 
munerative if  opened  by  mining  operations.  The  continuity  of  some 
f)f  these  can  be  assertt^l  and  their  approximate  position  indicated.  It  is 
not  proi)osed  in  this  place  to  enter  U]>on  any  elahorate  discussion  of  the 
many  and  intt»resting  que^stions  connc^cted  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
gravels,  nor  is  it  the  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  often  complex 
channel  systems  of  any  ]»articular  region.* 

•Th«'  t^rm  "NV<K*ene"  lirt»  l>oon  iiho«I,  conslMtently  witfi  the  nomenrlatiiro  adopted  by  the  Sar- 
voy,  In  preference  U>  "PII«M'ene."  The  Neocene  eomprises  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  of 
ttie  Tertiary  era,  b«'tween  which,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  no  definite  line  can  l>e  drawn.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  probalile  that  the  firxt  period  of  ero»«ion,  the  gravel  period  and  the  v<j|canic  period  rcpr*»- 
sentalartce  part  of  the  time  Jwtween  the  later  <'reta«*eouM  and  the  later  Tertiary,  but  there  is  no 
definite  floral  or  faunal  evidence  to  support  this. 
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Review  of  Literature. 

For  the  first  accurate  information  as  to  the  geologic  character  and 
occurrence  of  the  gravel  beds  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  former  state 
geological  survey  of  California  undy  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney.  His 
volume  on  the  Auriferous  gravels  *  containing,  besides  his  own  extensive 
observations,  the  detailed  notes  of  W.  A.  Goodyear  and  Professor  W.  H. 
Pettee,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
Neocene  deposits.  The  obser\'ations  recorded  in  this  book  are  in  general 
accurate  and  trustworthy.  The  "  review  "  at  the  end  of  the  volume  by 
(foodyear  api>ears,  in  the  light  of  later  investigations,  as  very  excellent 
indeed,  and,  while  one  may  differ  from  some  of  his  conclusions,  it  must 
be  acknowleilged  that  his  views  of  the  channels  and  of  the  general 
topography  of  the  country  over  which  they  flowed  are  confirmed  by 
more  detailed  and  extended  surveys.  To  these  investigators  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  established  the  fluviatile  character  and  the  age 
of  the  deposits,  of  having  recognized  the  two  important  river  sys- 
tems corresponding  to  the  prasent  Yuba  and  American  Tivers,  and 
of  having  begun  to  outline  the  old  drainage  lines.  Professor  Whitney 
concludes  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  not  undergone  any  important 
changes  as  to  the  general  level  and  the  grade  of  its  channels,  and  that 
the  car\'ing  of  the  canyons  subsetjuently  to  the  gravel  period  was  prin- 
cipally caused  by  climatic  changes. 

In  1886  Professor  Joseph  I^  Conte  published  a  ])aper  on  "A  post- 
Tertiary  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shown  by  the  river  beds,"t  in 
which  no  new  observations  were  recorded,  but  which  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  investigation  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  theory,  which,  however, 
had  already  been  suggested  by  Mr  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  1888.J  In  subse- 
quent papers  Professor  I^  Conte  has  further  elaborated  his  views,  §  and 
in  1891  l:e  published  a  paper  on  the  *'  Tertiary  and  ])ost-Tertiary  changes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,"  ||  in  which  is  found  a  concise  state- 
ment of  his  present  opinion,  which  is  quoted  in  full: 

"The  Sierra  wa«  fomie<l,  as  we  now  know,  by  lateral  crusliing  and  strata-fold inj? 
at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic.  But  during  the  long  ages  of  the  Cretaceous  an<l  Tertiary 
this  range  was  init  down  to  a  very  nuxU'rate  height,  with  gentle  slopes  eastward 

♦J.  D.  Wh»tn«y :  "The  Auriferous  Gravi^ln  of  the  Sierrn  NcviuIh  of  California."    Meraoin*  of  the 
Mut«eum  Conip.  Zo6I.,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  188<». 
t  Am.  Jour.  S<!i.,  ad  serieH,  vol.  xxxli,  1886,  p.  107. 
JHeview  of  Professor  Whitney's  "Climutlo  (^hangon;"  Science,  vol.  i,  18H.-J,  pp.  141-142,  ie«-173, 

and  192-195. 

3  For  ft  more  extended  revfew  of  the  literature  regarding  thin  subject  the  reader  \»  referred  to 
Mr  H.  W.  Turner's  "Mohawk  Lake  Beds."    Bull.  Phil.  Soc  Washington,  vol  ix,  April,  1891,  pp. 

385-410, 
I  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  a23-<»0. 
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and  westwartl  from  a  crest  which  was  probably  situated  along  a  line  just  above  the 
Yosemite  and  Hetch-Hetchy  valleys,  for  there  the  erosive  biting  into  the  granite 
axis  seems  to  be  deepest.  The  rivers,  by  long  work,  had  finally  reached  their  base- 
levels  and  i-ested.  The  scenery  has  assumed  all  the  features  of  an  old  topography, 
with  gently  flowing  curves.  The  continental  elevation  " — previously  described  in 
the  same  paper — "  of  the  Pliocene  did  not  greatly  affect  the  river  slopes  of  this  part. 
At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  came  the  great  lava  streams,  running  down  the  river 
channels  and  displacing  the  rivers;  the  heaving  up  of  the  Sierra  crust-block  on  its 
eastern  side  forming  the  great  fault  cliff  there  and  transferring  the  crest  to  the  ex- 
treme eastern  margin ;  the  great  increase  of  the  western  slope  and  the  consequent 
rejuvenescence  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  rivers;  the  consequent  cutting  down  of 
these  to  form  the  present  deep  canyons,  and  the  resulting  wild,  almost  savage, 
scenery  of  these  mountains." 

Mr  J.  S.  Diller,  who  has  studied  the  geology  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  holds  similar  views  as  to  the 
age  and  elevation  of  the  range.  They  were  first  set  forth  in  his  *'  Notes 
on  the  Geology  of  northern  California,*'*  which,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude any  detailed  discussion  of  the  Tertiary  river  deposits  on  the  west- 
ern slope.  His  conclusions  may  be  best  stated  by  quoting  from  a  later 
paper  on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Lassen  peak  district:  "t 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary  the  great  belt  of  country 
lying  east  of  the  present  Sacramento  valley,  embracing  the  region  now  occupied  by 
the  Sierra  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Basin,  was  above  the  sea,  and  subjected 
to  great  degradation,  which  reduced  it  almost  to  its  base-level  of  erosion.  This 
gentle  plain  swept  westward  toward  the  ocean  directly  across  the  site  of  the  present 
Sierra.  That  the  north  end  of  the  Sierra  country  was  a  lowland  during  the  Miocene, 
as  already  shown,  is  rendered  perfectly  evident  by  the  character  of  its  flora;  and 
the  relation  of  the  Miocene  conglomerate  to  the  eastern  escarpment  north  of  Honey 
lake  is  such  as  to  demonstrate  that  during  the  Miocene  the  Sierras  were  not  yet  in 
existence.  Similar  conditions  continued  through  the  Pliocene,  for  the  Pliocene 
gravels  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  were  evidently  deposited  while  its  in- 
clination was  very  gentle,  before  the  Sierra  region  had  attained  any  considerable 
elevation,  and  apparently  also  while  it  was  yet  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin  platform. 
*  *  *  The  faulting,  by  means  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  was  sei»arated 
from  the  Great  Basin  platform,  took  place,  in  a  geologic  sense,  very  recently.  The 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  range,  at  least  in  its  northern  jwrtion,  was  evidently 
formed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  volcanic  activity  in  its  immediate  vicinity." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr  Diller  has  published  a  paper  on  the 
"Geology  of  the  Taylorville  region,"J  in  which  he  shows  the  Taylor\'ille 
fault  to  be  an  overthrusi  instead  of  a  nonnal  fault,  as  he  had  previously 
supposed.  This  change  necessarily  modifies  his  earlier  views  to  some 
extent. 


•  Bulletin  33,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1886. 

t  Eighth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1889,  p.  428. 

X  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  369. 
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Dr  G.  F.  Becker,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Structure  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California,"  *  considers  the  range  to  have  existed  as 
such  during  the  Tertiary.  From  the  analysis  of  the  extensive  fissure 
system  discovered  by  him  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  no  important 
tilting  of  the  Sierra  has  taken  place  at  or  since  the  post-Miocene  disturb- 
ances, but  that  the  western  slope  of  the  range  has  been  increased  by  dis- 
tributed faults  along  these  systems. 

For  the  next  and  very  important  contribution  to  the  actual  knowledge 
of  the  Neocene  channels  one  is  indebted  to  Mr  Ross  E.  Browne,  who  gave 
the  results  of  his  careful  «and  detailed  survev  of  the  Forest  Hill  divide  in 
the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  state  mineralogist  of  California,  1890, 
pages  435-465  (with  maps).  Mr  Browne's  work  includes  an  accurate 
t^*pographic  mapping  of  the  contacts  of  the  Neocene  deposits  and  flows 
with  the  bed-rock,  surveys  of  all  tunnels  and  mines,  and  determination 
of  elevation  of  all  important  points.  It  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  and 
stands  as  a  model  for  the  many  similar  ones  which  it  is  hoped  the  future 
will  bring  forth.  It  is  gradually  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  de- 
taileil  surveys  are  indispensable  when  work's  of  such  magnitude  and 
cost  are  contemplated  as  the  opening  of  important  gravel  channels. 
Both  on  the  Forest  Hill  and  PlacerviUe  divides  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  lost  by  neglecting  a  sufficientl/  extended  topographic  and  geologic 
survey  of  the  region  in  question. 

To  Mr  Browne  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  distinctly  recognized 
the  different  systems  of  later  channels  (channels  of  the  volcanic  period) 
as  contrasted  with  the  older  pre-volcanic  drainage  system.  In  Goodyear's 
notes  from  Forest  Hill  and  Placerville  the  existence  of  such  channels 
is,  however,  plainly  implied.  Mr  Browne  also  gives  a  diagram  showing 
the  grades  of  the  Neocene  rivers  with  reference  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  Sierra  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  tilting  of  the  range 
can  be  recognized  in  the  grades  of  the  Neocene  channels.f  He  thinks 
more  data  are  needed,  but  "  that  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  against 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Hank — decidedly 
against  an  increase  large  enough  to  account  per  ae  for  the  two  thousand 
feet  deeper  cutting  of  the  modern  river."  In  the  same  report  Mr  John 
Hobson  has  carefully  described  and  mapped  the  Iowa  Hill  divide  in  a 
similar  detailed  way.J 

Mr  Henry  G.  Hanks§  still  appears  to  maintiiin  a  glacial  or  partly 
glacial  origin  of  the  gravels.  I  fear  that  in  upholding  this  theory  lie  is 
contending  against  very  heavy  odds.     No  evidence  whatever  of  the  ex- 

•  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  64  and  73. 

fOp.  cit.,  p.  44A. 

JOp.  clt..p.  419. 

I  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco,  April  5, 189(»,  and  following  niim^Ktra. 
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i8tence  of  Neocene  glaciers  has  thus  far  been  met  with  in  the  his^]le^it 
l»art  of  the  range  in  this  latitude;  nor  is  it  likely,  in  view  of  the  ehar- 
'M'U^r  of  the  Neocene  flora  high  up  on  the  flank  of  the  range,  that  such 
evidence  will  he  found. 

Observations  on  Method  of  Work. 

The  help  of  a  contour  map  is  almost  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  Neocene  drainage  and  topography.* 

Each  point  of  the  contact  lines  between  the  bed-rock  and  the  super- 
jacent Neocene  gravels  or  volcanic  flows  necessarily  marks  a  point  on 
the  ohl  surface  of  the  region  such  as  it  was  before  hidden  under  Tertiary 
accumulations.  A  great  number  of  these  contact  lines  are  usually  ex- 
{>osed  by  the  canyons  and  creeks  eroded  since  the  close  of  the  Neocene 
period,  and  each  of  them  affords  a  section  through  a  part  of  the  Neocene 
surfaA'c.  It  will  easily  be  conceded  that  if  the  elevation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  points  on  the  contact  lines  were  known,  a  contour  map  might 
be  constructed  of  the  Neocene  surface,  showing  the  4.opography  and 
elevation  above  the  sea,  provided  that  no  change  in  level  or  tilting  ha<l 
taken  place  in  the  interval.  Even  in  such  a  case  the  map  would  be 
valuable  as  showing  the  relative  topography,  and  if  the  existence  and 
amount  of  the  disturbance  of  the  old  surface  could  ]>e  ascertained  bv 
other  means  a  correct  map  referred  to  the  old  sea  level  might  be  obtaine<l 
from  it.  The  bed-rock  points  that  have  been  above  the  surface  of  the 
lava  flows  since  the  end  of  the  Neocene — and  there  are  manv  of  them  in 
the  Gold  Belt  region — have  often  suffered  a  degradation  difficult  to 
measure,  but  probably  in  most  cases  not  large.  The  flat  lops  of  many 
of  them  show  them  to  have  fonned  a  part  of  the  Neocene  surface,  ancl 
the  erosion,  while  scoring  and  furrowing  their  flanks,  has  not  yet  reached 
their  summits. 

Many  of  the  topographic  features  of  the  Neocene  region  may  be  directly 
read  on  the  contour  maps  on  which  the  geologic  areas  are  outlinetl. 
If  in  a  certain  vicinity  all  the  contact  lines  between  lava  and  bed-rock 
run  practically  parallel  with  the  contours  and  at  the  same  elevation,  the 
conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Neocene  deposit  rested  on  a  horizontal  surface* 
provided  no  tilting  has  taken  place  since.  If,  again,  the  contact  lines 
cross  the  contour  lines  in  an  irregular  way  and  at  considerable  angles,  the 
old  surface  was  broken  and  irregular ,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  contacts 

•  The  part  of  the  (iold  btilt  here  under  consideration  has  been  mapped  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  or 
ahout  two  mih'H  to  tlie  inch,  with  a  contour  interval  of  one  hundred  feet.  It  comprise."  the  Smart«- 
vilU»,  Colfax,  Truckoe,  Sacramento,  Placerville,ftnd  Pyramid  Peak  sheets,  and  the  topography  Ka^ 
\>evn  executed  by  Mensrs  H.  M.  Wilson,  A.  F.  Dunnington,  R.  H.  McKee,  and  M.  E.  Douglas  under 
tiio  rhargc  of  Professor  A.  H.  Thompson.  The  geologic  maps  of  the  larger  part  of  the  area  are 
fiuislied  and  are  now  ready  for  publication.    The  Sacramento  atlas  sheet  has  just  been  printed. 
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the  general  drainage  system  may  be  made  out.  In  the  case  of  an  old 
valle}'^  running  across  a  recent  creek  or  canyon,  the  angles  of  the  contact 
lines  witli  the  contour  lines  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  present  gorge  will 
easily  and  directly  indicate  the  ancient  trough. 

The  accompanying  map  (plate  5)  is  reduced  from  atlas  sheets  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  elevations  are  partly  taken  from 
the  very  reliable  observations  of  Messrs  Pettee  and  Goodyear,  partly 
from  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  supplemented  for 
short  distances  by  my  own  aneroid  determinations,  and  partly  also  from 
the  surveys  of  Mr  Browne.  The  channels  where  obliterated  by  erosion 
are  marked  by  dotted  lines ;  where  remaining  though  generally  hid 
den  under  volcanic  masses,  by  heavy  black  lines.  It  must  be  under- 
sUkkI  that  in  both  cases  the  indicated  position  is  only  approximately 
correct  and  showing  the  probable  course  of  the  deepest  depression. 

The  grades  given  in  plate  6  are  affected  by  errors  in  distance  and  eleva- 
tion. The  latter  are  believed  not  to  be  great,  but  the  former  are  difficult 
to  ascertain.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  measuring  the  distance  to 
follow  the  i^robable  curves  of  the  rivers ;  nevertheless  the  grades  are 
probably  all  a  little  too  steep  on  account  of  underestimating  distances, 
hut  the  differences  are  not,  I  think,  large  enough  to  be  of  much  importance. 

Tlie  sections  in  plates  7  and  8  are  taken  from  maps  used  in  the  field  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  62,50D,  or  nearly  one  mile  to  the  inch.  In  most  cases  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scale  to  3,180  feet  to  tlie  inch  ; 
onlv  secti(m  L  L  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  6,3G0  feet  to  the  inch.  In  all 
rases  the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  are  eijual. 

Outlines  of  Gkologic  History. 

Topography. — In  this  latitude  the  Sierra  I*{evada  has  two  sunmiits, 
sejjarated  by  the  Truckee  valley  and  the  deep  basin  of  lake  Tahoe.  Tlie 
western  summit,  whose  peaks  rise  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  also  the  divide  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Great  Basin,  while  the 

_  ♦  • 

Truckee  river,  draining  lake  Tahoe,  has  cut  a  deep  canyon  through  the 
second  or  easterly  summit  on  its  way  to  the  depressions  of  the  Nevada 
(les<»rts;  on  the  eastern  side  of  lake  Tahoe  the  last-named  summit  at- 
tains even  higher  elevations  than  the  principal  divide.  With  the  easterly 
summit  and  its  escarpment  this  paper  does  not  deal. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Yuba  and  American 
rivers,  one  may  roughly  distinguish  three  provinces : 

First,  the  foot-hill  region,  most  frequently  consisting  of  prominent 
riilj^es  of  diabase  and  amphibolite.  Many  of  them,  in  Neocene  times, 
projected  boldly  above  the  river  beds,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  sec- 
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tion  A  A,  In  this  province  the  volcanic  flows  are  not  conspicuous.  It 
is  probable  that  the  higher  parts  of  the  foothill  region  remained  above 
them,  and  erosion  to  a  great  extent  removed  them  from  the  lower  parts. 

Second,  the  middle  slopes,  consisting  chiefly  of  more  or  lees  altered 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  auriferous  slates.  In  this  region  the  broad  tables 
of  Neocene  lavas  have  largely  eflkced  the  pre- volcanic  topography. 
Often,  indeed,  ridges  of  .older  rocks  rise  here  also  above  the  top  of  the 
gently  sloping  volcanic  table-land,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  prominent. 

TJiird,  the  region  of  high  bed-rock  peaks  adjoining  the  divide,  in  which 
the  character  of  a  table-land,  frequently  noticeable  even  here,  become 
modified  by  prominent  points  of  ante-Tertiary  igneous  and  sedimentary 
rocks  projecting  conspicuously  above  the  level  of  the  Neocene  flows.  A 
glance  at  the  map,  on  which  only  peaks  of  the  older  rocks  are  marked 
with  their  elevation  in  numbers,  will  make  clear  this  distinction.  At 
the  divide  there  are  many  volcanic  peaks,  culminating  in  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  mount  liola.  Castle  peak  and  others  which  exceed  9,000 
feet  in  height.  The  elevations  of  these  volcanic  peaks  are  not  given  on 
the  map.  Were  the  later  volcanic  masses  removed  along  the  divide  the 
lowest  passes  would  still  be  about  7,000  feet  high. 

Condition  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  before  aiid  during  the  gravel  Period, — From 
.  the  evidence  accumulated  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  during  the  gravel 
period  or  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  this  region 
Jormed  a  mountiiin  range  as  distinct,  if  not  as  high,  os  at  present.  The 
two  Neocene  river.-*  headed  near  where  the  corresponding  modern  rivers 
begin  now,  in  a  region  of  lofty  peaks  and  ridges.  Their  watersheds  cer- 
tainly did  not  extend  further  eastward  than  the  first  summit,  and  in  fact 
corresponded  pretty  closely  with  those  of  the  modern  rivers.  On  the 
Truckee  sheet,  at  least,  the  Neocene  divide  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
divide  of  to-day,  and  only  unimportant  changes  can  be  noted.  East  of 
the  divide  there  was  an  escarpment  of  moderate  slope,  and  which  is  now 
exposed  in  many  canyons  to  a  height  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet;  it  probably 
was  much  higher  than  this,  but  below  a  level  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet 
a])ove  the  sea  its  slope  is  completely  hidden  under  the  immense  accumu- 
latioiis  of  lavas  lying  between  the  two  summits  north  of  lake  Tahoe. 

The  total  height  of  this  escarpment  as  it  was  before  the  eruption  of 
the  NeofXMie  lavas  should  perliaps  be  measured  from  the  bottom  of  lake 
Tahoe  to  the  summit  of  the  western  divide,  approximately  4,000  or  4,500 
feet.  There  is,  on  the  Truckee  sheet,  no  evidence  of  any  important  post- 
volcanic  fault  along  the  western  summit,  nor  is  there  any  decided  evi- 
dence that  the  steep  ciistern  slope  just  mentioned  represents  a  fault 
formed  shortly  before  or  during  the  volcanic  period. 

This  is  illustrated  by  sections  G  G  and  L  L  (plate  7).  Many  similar 
ones  could  be  selected  from  the  Truckee  sheet.     In  6r  G  a  contact  be- 
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tween  granite  and  andesite  along  which  the  section  is  laid  runs  for  many 
miles  nearly  due  eastward  across  the  divide,  thus  exposing  an  excellent 
profile  of  the  Neocene  surface.  The  high  volcanic  ridges  of  mount  Lola 
immediately  northward  are  projected  on  the  section.  The  slopes  of  the 
flows  are  eastward  and  westward  from  the  central  vents  of  the  old  vol- 
cano of  Lola. 

In  L  L  &  section  is  made  on  a  smaller  scale  across  the  divide  showing 
the  depression  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Neocene  middle  fork  of  the 
American  river,  east  of  which  rises  the  old  divide  at  Granite  Chief.  The 
river  heads  only  a  few  miles  northward  and  rises  rapidly  in  this  direction. 

The  decided  sloj>e  eastward  from  Granite  Chief  should  be  noted.  That 
this  slope  was  also  that  of  the  Neocene  divide  is  proved  by  the  contact 
lines  of  the  andesitic  masses  with  the  underlying  older  rocks.  This  line 
is  projected  on  the  section  from  the  ridges  immediately  north  of  it. 

From  the  rugged  country  in  the  region  of  their  sources  the  rivers  . 
pursued  their  course  down  in  broad  valleys  separatcvl  by  ridges  which 
even  in  the  lowest  foot-hills  sometimes  reached  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  channels.     The  outlines  of  the  ridges  were  usually  com- 
paratively gentle  and   flowing;  still,  slopes  of  ten   degrees  from   the 
channel  to  the  summit  were  common  and  slopes  as  high  as  fifteen  degrees 
occurred  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra.     The  character  of  a  region  of 
old  and  continued  erosion,  commencing  probably  far  back  in  the  Cre- 
taceous period,  is  everywhere  plainly  evident.     In  the  center  of  the  deep 
depressions  is  quite  frequently  found  a  deeper  cut  or  **  gutter,"  indicating 
a  short  period  of  more  active  erosive  power  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  gravel  period.     At  this  time,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Miocene  period,  the  streams  became  charged  with  more  detritus  than 
they  could  carry  and  began  to  deposit  their  load  along  their  lower 
courses,  especially  at  places  favorably  situated,  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  South  Yuba.     Toward  the  close  of  the  Neocene, 
gravels  had  accumulated  all  along  the  rivers  up  to  a  (present)  elevation 
of  about  5,000  or  6,000  feet ;  above  this  it  is  plain  that  erosion  still  con- 
tinued in  places  with  great  activity  and  furnished  some  of  the  material 
deposited  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  streams.     The  coarse  character  of 
much  of  the  gravel  and  the  often  remarkable  absence  of  ^ne  sediments 
in  the  beds  j)oint  clearly  to  a  somewhat  rapid  stream  capable  of  carry- 
ing off*  a  great  deal  of  silt,  and  the  accumulations  are  probably  due  to 
rapid  overloading  rather  than  to  low  grade  of  the  rivers.     The  deep  chan- 
nels were  filled  and  the  gravels  encroached  on  the  adjoining  slopes,  where 
they  were  deposited  in  broad  benches.    A  maximum  thickness  of  500  feet 
of  deposits  was  attained  on  the  South  Yuba,  and  of  from  50  to  200  feet  in 
the  otlier  parts  of  the  lower  rivers.     In  the  lower  and  middle  Sierra  some 
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of  the  rivers  then  meandered  over  floodplains  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
above  which  the  divides  of  bed-rock  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  In  some  instances  low  passes  over  divides  were  covered,  and  tempor- 
rary  bifurcation  and  diversion  of  rivers  into  adjoining  watersheds  occurred. 
The  volcanic  Period. — At  this  time  the  first  eruptions  of  rhyolite  began 
from  the  first  summit,  from  the  volcanic  center  of  Castle  peak,  they 
poured  down  the  valleys,  at  first  as  molten  flows,  then  as  fine  breccias 
and  tuffs,  and,  being  mixed  with  detrital  material  on  their  way,  they  are 
finally  found  lower  down  as  semi-volcanic  sands,  clays  apd  gravels. 
These  beds  of  mixed  volcanic  and  sedimentary  character,  usually  fine- 
grained and  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  white  color,  have  been  collectively 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  rhyolitic  beds,  and  merge  into  the  tuffs 
and  massive  rhyolitas  of  the  upper  valleys.  The  rhyolitic  flows  usually 
confined  themselves  to  the  vallej's  and  only  in  some  instances  flooded 
certain  of  the  low  passes.  The  mceximum  thickness,  of  these  flows  near 
the  summit  .is  one  thousand  feet,  but  it  rapidly  diminishes  westward. 
These  masses  of  fine  detritus  flooded  the  lower  slopes  and  compelled  the 
rivers  to  seek  new  channels,  still,  however,  in  general  confined  to  the  old 
valleys.  The  waters  at  once  began  the  work  of  cutting  dowa  in  the 
clayey  and  sandy  masses.  Then  the  period  of  the  andesitic  eruptions 
began.  Dark-colored  mud  flows,  at  first  sandy  and  clayey,  again  flowed 
down  the  valleys ;  the  divides  began  to  be  covered.  Again  the  rivers 
were  displaced  and  again  they  at  once  began  their  work  of  active  erosion, 
cutting  down  not  only  through  the  accumulated  silt  to  their  former 
levels,  but.  wherever  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  allowed  it,  down 
through  the  gravels  sometimes  deep  into  the  underlying  bed-rock.  In 
some  districts,  esi)ecially  on  the  American  river,  these  intervolcanic 
channels  cut  and  destroyed  again  and  again  the  older  deposits,  pursuing 
a  wholly  independent  course,  although  in  general  flowing  in  the  same 
valleys.  They  have  exactly  the  same  characteristics  as  the  modem 
rivers.  It  is  important  to  note  that  thev  enable  us  to  fix  with  accuracv 
the  relative  date  of  the  change  from  the  conditions  of  the  Neocene  to  the 
conditions  of  to-day.  Whatever  causes  produced  this  change,  they 
began  to  act  at  this  time.  The  intervolcanic  channels  were  of  an  ephem- 
eral character;  successive  eruptive  flows  changed  their  direction,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  were,  as  shown  by  Mr  Browne,  several  dif- 
ferent systems  of  them.  They  occur  principally  in  the  watersheds  of  the 
American  river  where  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  last  andesitic 
flows  seems  to  have  been  considerably  larger  than  in  the  region  of  the 
Yuba.  Cement  channels,  as  the  intervolcanic  channels  are  oftoi  called, 
no  doubt  also  occur  in  the  latter,  but  as  a  rule  they  did  not  have  time  to 
cut  down  far  into  the  rhyolitic  beds  before  they  were  filled  and  replaced 
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by  the  last  great  andesitic  flows.  The  intervolcanic  channels,  being  no 
part  of  a  permanent  and  established  drainage,  are  not  described  or 
further  discussed  in  this  paper. 

These  last  flows,  coming  down  in  rapid  succession  from  the  volcanoes 
of  Weber  lake,  of  mount  Lola,  of  Castle  peak,  and  many  others  south- 
ward, flooded  everything  and  covered  up  the  lower  and  middle  slopes  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  isolated  peaks  or  ridges  protruded  above  them. 
Their  character  is  peculiar ;  they  consist  of  a  gray  or  brown  tuffaceous 
breccia,  containing,  in  the  foot-hills  as  well  as  in  the  high  range,  large, 
usually  angular,  bowlders  of  andesite.  They  came  down  the  slope  as 
successive  mud  flows,  setting  soon  to  a  hard  and  compact  rock.  Molten 
andesitic  flows  are  found  in  the  lava-flooded  valley  between  the  two 
summit*^,  and  also  at  some  places  west  of  the  first  summit,  but  they  did 
not  extend  far  down  the  western  slope. 

The  thickness  of  these  flows  ranges  from  over  a  thousand  feet  high  up 
to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  down  toward  the  plains,  where  they  are 
nearly  always  underlain  by  volcanic  sands  and  conglomerates  washed 
down  from  earlier  flows  which  had  not  reached  so  far  down. 

The  eruption  of  this  tuffiiceous  breccia  is  assumed  to  close  the  Neocene 
period,  and  its  flows  form  an  important  horizon  by  means  of  which  the 
Neocene  gravels  may  be  separated  from  the  later  Pleistocene  accumula- 
tions. The  age  of  the  flows  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  plant  impres- 
sions common  in  the  clays  of  the  rhyolitic  beds,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  older  underlying  gravels,  and  which,  as  well  known,  distinctly  point 
to  the  Neocene  period.  Only  rarely  is  there  any  difficulty  experienced 
in  distinguishing  the  Tertiary  from  the  Pleistocene  gravels. 

The  length  of  the  volcanic  period  may  be  roughly  measured  by  the 
depths  of  the  "  cement  channels  "  on  the  Forest  hill  divide.  They  have 
cut  through  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  loose  detritus  and,  at 
most,  one  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock — not  much  more  than  a  twentieth 
of  the  erosion  since  the  close  of  the  volcanic  period. 

There  have  been  no  andesitic  eruptions  of  later  date  than  those  de- 
scribed in  the  region  now  discus-sed,  and  the  continuity  of  the  last  over- 
whelming lava  floods  can  be  traced,  almtwt  uninterruj)tedly  in  places, 
from  the  plains  of  the  great  valley  to  the  summits  of  the  high  Sierra. 

When  the  volcanic  activity  teased  *  the  rivers  began  to  seek  their  final 
channels,  those  of  to-day.     The  general  drainage  was  outlined  by  the 

•An  eruption  of  massive  basalt  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  subsequently  to  the 
andesitic  eruptions  and  previously  to  the  glaciation.  In  the  region  here  considered  only  small 
areas  of  this  Pleistocene  basalt  are  found. 

Mr  H.  W.  Turner  has  recently  shown  (Am  Jour.  Soi..  3d  ser.,  vol.  xliv,  18U2,  p.  455)  the  existence 
of  a  basalt  antedating  the  andesite  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  earlier  basult 
does  not  occur  in  the  area  described  in  this  paper. 
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ridges  of  older  rocks  still  rising  above  the  flows,  and  to  them  is  to  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  Neocene  river  system  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  present  one ;  but  over  the  large  stretches  of  volcanic  tables  the  rivers 
marked  their  new  courses  entirely  independent  of  the  older  streams,  now 
following  them,  now  crossing  them  in  a  most  irregular  manner* 

The  Neocene  Yuba  River. 
the  main  river. 

From  the  Sdcraniento  Valhy  to  French  Comil. — At  Smartsville,  near  Sacra- 
mento valley,  a  stretch  of  channel  three  miles  long  has  been  preserve<l. 
Its  character  and  grade  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr  Pettee  in  the 
''Auriferous  gravels,"  pp.  379-383.  At  Sicards  flat,  about  two  miles  lower 
down,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  a  fragment  of  the  old  channel 
remains,  and  three  miles  further  down,  on  the  southern  sideof  the  Yuba, 
the  last  trace  of  it  is  found,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  elevation 
given  at  the  last  place  represents  the  lowest  channel.  From  here  on  it 
is  buried  under  the  more  recent  deposits  of  the  great  valley.  It  shoulil 
be  noted,  in  this  place,  that  the  areas  of  auriferous  gravels  indicatecl 
by  Mr  Pettee  on  the  low  rolling  foot-hills  west  of  Sm arts vi lie  as  Neo- 
cene and  below  the  volcanic  flows  are  in  reality  Pleistocene  and  rest 
on  the  antlesitic  breccia,  and  that  they  consequently  have  no  signifi- 
cance in  tracing  the  Tertiary  channel. 

The  gravels  at  Smartsville  and  Sicards  flat  do  not  belong  to  the  oldest 
Neocene  deposits,  for  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  andesitic 
pebbles.  They  are,  however,  certainly  Neocene,  for  at  Smartsville  they 
are  covered  by  that  sheet  of  andesitic  tuffaceous  breccia  which,  in  the 
rej^ion  under  consideration,  marks  the  close  of  the  Neocene  i)eriod.  They 
must  represent  the  Neocene  river  in  its  lower  course,  for  both  north 
and  south  of  Smarts ville  rise  bed-rock  ridges,  and  this  place  aflbrds 
reiilly  the  only  outlet  possible  for  the  channels  of  the  ui)per  course  of 
the  Yu})a ;  the  Neocene  river  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  great 
diabase  area  of  Yuba  county  in  a  valley  or  canyon  of  somewhat  gentler 
profile,  but  almost  jvs  accentuated  as  that  of  the  recent  river.  The  ridges 
on  each  side  rise  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  old 
channel  (see  section  A  A),  It  might  be  objected  that  the  channel  at 
Smartsville  was  deepened  during  the  intervolcanic  period  of  erosion, 
and  conse^iuently  no  longer  I'epresents  the  bed  of  the  prevolcanic  river. 

♦  In  the  rogion  ilescrHwd  p(>»«tvul<*nuic  fiiults  are  rare  ;  thoH*»  found  have  seldom  more  than  |o  or 
1.')  feft  throw.  The  Tertiary  deposits  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reeognitiim  of  any  such  faults  of 
conf^ideraWIe  throw,  and  I  think  the  probability  very  slight  that  the  slopes  shown  in  the  itectionn 
are  to  any  noticeable  degree  influenced  by  such  postvolcanlc  disturbances. 
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This  I  do  not  think  is  compatihle  with  the  gentle  curve  made  by  the 
lK)ttoni  of  the  old  channel.  The  intervolcanic  erosion  cut  shaq),  steep 
canyons  like  those  of  to-day.  The  deepest  "gutters"*  in  the  Sniarte- 
ville  channel  might  perhaps  have  been  carved  by  it  and  it  probably 
swept  away  earlier  accumulations  of  "  white  "  or  quartz  gravel.  From 
Sniartsville  to  French  Corral  there  is  only  one  way  which  the  Neocene 
river  could  have  followed,  that  of  the  present  river  canyon;  any  other 
way  would  necessitate  extremely  improbable  and  sudden  changes  of 
grade.  A  scattered  line  of  small  deposits  indicates  that  in  all  probability 
the  old  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek,  received  a  tributary  of  which 
one  branch  came  from  Nevada  City  and  the  other  from  Grass  valley. 

Grades : 

Lowest  point — Sicards  fiat,  3i  miles,  (K)  feet  per  mile  (?). 

Sicards  flat — Timbuctoo,  IJ  miles,  100  feet  per  mile. 

Timbuctoo — Mooneyflat,3  miles,  113  feet  per  mile(Smart^villechannel). 

Mooney  flat — French  Corral,  10  miles,  78  feet  per  mile. 

The  Nevada  Oily  and  Grass  Valley  Channels, — In  spite  of  the  extensive 
erosion  west  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  there  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  the  channels  of  these  places  formed  the  old  etiuivalent^  of 
the  present  Deer  creek  and  connected  with  the  main  Yuba  river  a  short 
<listance  above  Mooney  flat,  thiee  miles  above  Smartsville.  The  Nevada 
City  channel  evidently  headed  a  few  miles  east-northeast  of  that  city  in 
the  Harmony  ridge,  and  is  exposed  in  the  East  Harmony  and  AN'^est 
Ilannony  drift  mines ;  f  it  runs  westward  with  a  steej)  grade,  and,  curving 
southward,  emerges  east  of  the  Sugarloaf,  in  the  old  Manzanita  diggings, 
and  thence  passes  on  to  the  hydraulic  mines  northwest  of  the  city 
(Anicrican  hill).  From  here  on  it  is  largely  eroded  away.  The  large 
amount  of  gravel  in  the  lower  part  of  this  channel  is  remarkable.  The 
low  divide  toward  the  main  river  eastward  formed  a  gateway  through 
which  some  of  the  rhyolitic  tuffs  poured  down  toward  Nevada  City. 

Grades : 

Manzanita — West  Harmony,  about 76  feet  to  the  mile. 

West  Harmony — Harmony,  about  190  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Gniss  Valley  channel  is  somewhat  different  in  having  a  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  gravel.  It  is  covered  with  tuffs  and  volcanic 
Winds,  above  which,  as  usual,  lies  the  compact  tuflPaceous  andesitic  breccia. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Nevada  City  channel  by  a  fouy-hundred  feet 
high  bed-rock  ridge,  culminating  in  Banner  hill.     The  first  jmint  where 

•••Auriferous  GravelH,"  p.  3«0. 

fThcMe  mines  have  been  tleveloped  since  Mr  Pettee's  visit  to  the  phice. 
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it  ia  met  with  is  at  the  "  Buena  Vista  slide,"*  a  few  miles  east  of  Grass 
Valley  ;  it  is  here  covered  by  heavy  masses  of  rhyolitic  sand  and  tuffk— 
an  overflow  from  the  main  South  Yuba  channel ;  from  here  it  passed  by 
Kres  and  Union  hill  across  the  eroded  gap  of  Grass  Valley,  and  thence 
on  through  the  volcanic  ridge  down  to  Rough  and  Ready.  The  possi- 
bility is  not  excluded  that  this  Grass  Valley  channel  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  period  than  that  of  Nevada  City. 

Grades : 

The  average  grade'from  the  Manzanita  diggings  to  supposed  junction 
with  the  main  Yuba  near  Mooney  flat,  16  miles,  is  115  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  same  from  Ikiena  Vista  to  the  same  junction,  16  miles,  is  about 
122  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  actual  grade  of  the  Grass  Valley  channel  from  Buena  Vista  slide 
to  Rough  and  Ready  is  about  72  feet  per  mile.  This  necessitates  a  heavy 
fall  for  the  lower  part  of  the  Neocene  Deer  creek. 

French  Corral  to  North  San  Juan. — Between  these  two  points  the 
channel  is  nearly  continuous,  and  the  volcanic  beds  once  covering  the 
gravel  arc  almost  completely  eroded.  This  part  of  the  channel  has  been 
described  in  detail  in  **Auriferous  gravels,"  page  106  et  seq.  and  page 
385  et  secj.,  and  also  previously  to  this  by  Mr  J.  D.  Hague.f  Attention 
should  be  called  to  section  B  B,  which  excellently  illustrates  the  topog- 
rai)hy  of  the  ancient  valley.  It  is  seen  that,  without  allowing  anything 
for  subsetpient  erosion,  the  northwestern  side  of  the  valley  rose  1,300 
feet  in  a  short  distance;  it  culminated  in  the  (not  shown)  Oregon  peak, 
a  high  diabase  ridge  1,700  feet  above  the  channel. 

Grade: 

From  French  Corral  to  North  San  Juan  the  grade  is  pretty  regular 
and  averages,  in  7  miles,  65  feet  per  mile. 

yorth  Son  Juan  to  Badger  Hill. — In  seeking  to  trace  the  Neocene  river 
further  up  the  sloj)e  from  North  8an  Juan  there  are  only  two  places 
which  can  be  connected  with  it.  The  oi\e  which  doubtless  indicates  the 
continuation  of  the  main  channel  upward  is  Badger  hill.  The  stream, 
of  which  we  find  the  outlet  at  Badger  hill,  must  in  fact  have  connected 
with  San  Juan  ;  high  bed-rock  bars  any  other  way.  This  has  been 
nuiversally  recognized  by  all  investigators  of  the  region. 

Grade: 
North  San  Juan  to  Badger  hill,  41  miles,  80  feet  per  mile. 


♦Tlic  t'W'vatiou  of  the  J>e<i-ro<'k  at  this  plurt^  in  somewhat  doubtful  on  account  of  sliding  masses 
of  cljiy  and  «and  ;  it  is  probably  not  far  from  2,7.V»  (evt. 

tThe  \Vai<jr  and  Gravel  Mining  Properties  belonging  to  the  Eureka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Com- 
pany, 1870. 
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THE  NORTH  FORK. 

Another  series  of  auriferous  gravel  deposits  which  can  be  connected 
with  North  San  Juan  begins  at  Camptonville.  That  this  is  extremely 
probable  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  Mr  Pettee.*  I  may  add 
that  here,  too,  high  bed-rock  on  either  side  of  Oregon  creek  prohibits 
any  other  outlet  excepting  that  cut  by  the  modern  canyon. 

From  Camptonville  this  Neocene  stream,  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  North  fork,  continued  to  Depot  hill  by  way  of  (ralena  hill  and 
Weeds  point  (p.  428),  and  then  undoubtedly  connected  with  Indian 
hill,  on  the  brink  of  the  North  Yuba  canyon.  Near  this  point  it  prob- 
ably forked  again,  the  more  important  stream  crossing  the  present  North 
fork  to  Brandy  City  and  Council  hill  and  continuing  up  toward  \a\ 
Porte  and  (Jibsonville.  This  branch  of  the  old  river  will  not  be  foll<)W(»d 
any  further  northward  in  this  j)aper.  Toward  its  sources,  near  the  center 
of  volcanic  activity  in  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties,  evidences  of  disturb- 
ances of  the  gravel  beds  by  faulting  became  very  freiiuent. 

At  Depot  hill  the  Neocene  stream  flowed  through  a  canyon,  the  walls 
of  which  rose  about  eight  hundred  feet  on  the  western  side  and  one 
thousand  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  with  a  slope  of  ten  or  eleven  degrees. 

(trades : 

North  San  Juan  to  Camptonville,  91  feet  per  mile  (from  a  supposed 
point  of  junction  one  and  a  half  miles  above  North  San  Juan). 
Camptonville  to  Depot  hill,  3i  miles,  135  feet  i)er  mile. 
Depot  hill  to  Indian  hill,  1  nule,  100  feet  per  mile. 
Dej)ot  hill  to  Brandy  City,  3  miles,  126  feet  per  mile. 

THE  MIDDLE  FORK. 

Badger  Hill  to  North  Bloomfield, — It  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned that  there  is  a  continuous  channel  between  these  points ;  its 
lower  course  is  approximately  outlined  by  the  gravel  area  extending 
between  I^ke  City  and  Badger  hill  by  way  of  North  Columbia  and 
Cherokee.  The  gravel  beds  he|;e  attain  the  enormous  thickness  of  five 
hundnnl  feet,  and  up  toward  I^ake  City  become  covered  by  thick  de- 
posits of  clays  and  volcanic  flows. 

Grade: 

For  reasons  stated  later  on  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  an  even 
grade  between  North  Bloomfield  and  Badger  hill.  It  is  altogether  more 
probable  that  for  the  first  four  and  a  half  mile.s  from  Badger  hill  the 
grade  is  very  gentle,  about  14  feet  per  mile,  and  that  the  steejxT  grade 
of  the  North  Bloomfield  channel  begins  at  a  point  somewhat  east  of 


♦  Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  428. 
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North  Columbia ;  this  grade  would  be  approximately  158  feet  per  mile 
in  a  distrance  of  3  miles,  an  extraordinary  contrast  indeed.  Mr  Pettee* 
assumes  an  even  grade  of  72  feet  per  mile.f 

North  Bloomfield  to  Snow  Point. — There  has  been  a  belief  prevalent  for 
a  long  time  that  the  Bloomfield  channel  connects  eastward  with  the 
Woolsey  flat,  Moores  flat,  and  Snow  Point  areas.  The  line  of  connec- 
ti(m  is  given  by  Mr  PetteeJ  as  being  via  the  Derbec  and  Watts  shafls, 
and  necessitates  the  very  improbable  grade  of  290  feet  per  mile  between 
North  Bloomfield  and  the  latter  j)lace,  while  the  grade  between  Watts 
shaft  and  Woolsey  flat  would  only  be  GO  feet  per  mile.  Mr  Pettee 
thinks  faults  or  rapids  might  possibly  occur  some  distance  east  of  North 
Bloomfield. 

As  to  the  Derbec  shaft,  it  certainly  is  not  on  the  main  channel ;  neither 
is  it  very  well  i>ossible  that  the  Watts  shaft  is,  for  there  is  an  inlet  north 
of  Backbone  house  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  point 
in  the  Watts  channel  (3,800  feet).  At  this  point  there  is  a  steep  lava 
bluff  underlain  by  heavy  masses  of  clay ;  enormous  slides  have  taken 
place,  obscuring  the  relations  of  the  strata,  and  the  lowest  bed-rock  point  is 
not  easily  ascertained  with  precision.  •  My  elevation  for  this  point 
was  made  with  an  aneroid  from  the  known  elevation  of  Backl>one 
house  directly  above ;  the  lowest  bed-rock  point  would  be  about  700  feet 
below  the  Backbone  house,  and  the  elevation  3,400  feet,  with  a  probable 
error  of  50  feet.  This  is  just  above  the  point  where  Bloody  Run  makes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  eiist ;  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  north  of  this  inlet 
there  are  benches  of  gravel  at  least  as  low  down  as  3,500  feet,  indicating 
})lainly,  with  their  bed-rock  rising  eastward  and  westward,  that  a  new 
eroded  channel  once  occupied  the  s[)ace  between  them.  From  here  the 
Bloomfield  channel  must  have  curved  eastward  and  followed  the  pres- 
ent canyon  up  to  near  Woolsey  flat,  where  it  again  made  a  l>end  south- 
ward. The  gravel  exposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Middle  fork  of 
the  Yuba  on  the  ridge  between  Kanaka  creek  and  the  river  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,0D')  feet,  with  rising  bed-rock  northward,  lends  additional 
strength  to  this  view.  Watts  shaft  in  rtll  probability  only  represent*^  a 
tributarv  to  the  main  river. 

From  Woolsey  flat  the  continuation  of  the  channel  is  very  distinctly 
indicated  by  Moores  flat,  Orleans  and  Snow  Point,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Pettee  ;S  at  Orleans  and  Snow  Point  the  stream  flowed  in  a  com- 
l)aratively  steep,  narrow  valley.     The  bed-rock  immediately  to  the  south 

♦  AnriftTouH  ^Jnuols,  p.  .302. 

t  Mr  Pottee'.s  distHUfes  vary  somewhat  from  those  here  Adopted,  which  I  have  endeavored  t<> 
mea«*ure  uIouk  the  probable  curves  of  the  stream. 
I  Auriferous  (iravels-,  p.  399  et  seq. 
«>  Auriferous  (iravels,  p.  2(13, 
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of  these  points  rises  in  a  short  distance  700  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel. 

Grades : 

North  Bloomfield  to  Backbone  inlet,  3  miles,  152  feet  per  mile. 

Backbone  inlet  to  Moores  flat,  4}  miles,  137  feet  per  mile. 

Moores  flat  to  Snow  Point,  2\  miles,  87  feet  per  mile. 

The  Derhec  Channel, — The  Derbec  shaft  is  sunk  on  a  verv  different 
channel  from  that  of  North  Bloomfield ;  it  pays  for  drifting,  which  the 
main  channel  does  not,  as  a  rule,  and  it  carries  a  great  many  granite 
bowlders,  which  I  think  are  derived  from  a  hidden  area  under  the  volcanic 
flows  rather  than  carried  down  from  the  granitic  area  above  Washington. 
It  has  been  mined  for  a  distance  of  3,500  feet  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  the  shaft.  It  represents  a  tributary  to  the  main  channel,  and  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  it  connects  under  the  lava  with  the  Relief 
inlet.  Itij  course  from  there  upward  is  very  uncertain,  as  so  much  of  it 
has  been  eroded.  A  connection  with  the  Omega  gravel  area  and  others 
below  that  on  the  brink  of  the  South  Yuba  canyon  seems  quite  probable, 
but  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  the  deep  Centennial 
channel  on  the  Wa*shington  ridge,  and  more  investigations  are  necessary 
before  a  final  result  can  be  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Derbec 
channel  undoubtedly  joins  the  main  channel  at  some  place  between 
North  Bloomfield  and  the  Backbone  house. 

Grades : 

Derbec  shaft  to  Relief,  3  miles,  115  feet  per  mile.* 

From  the  Derbec  shaft  down  to  the  main  channel  there  is  a  pretty 
heavy  grade  of  about  120  or  150  feet  to  be  accounted  for,  but  the  dis- 
tance, allowing  for  some  cur\'es,  might  have  been  nearly  one  mile. 

The  Forest  City  Channel. — The  channel  between  Orleans  flat  and  Forest 
('ity  is  sufficiently  known  from  Mr  Pettee's  notes.f  Above  Forest  C'ity 
the  Neocene  valley  is  continuous  as  far  as  City  of  Six,  overlooking 
Downieville.    From  here  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  any  further. 

Between  Forest  City  and  tfie  Ruby  mine  there  is,  however,  a  break  in 
form  of  a  mass  or  dike  of  volcanic  rock.  At  the  Ruby  mine  there  are 
two  channels,  one  lower  connecting  with  the  City  of  Six,  and  one  upper 
running  toward  Forest  City.  The  Bald  Mountiiin  Extension  is  mining 
a  tributarv  from  the  northeast.  In  its  former  tunnel  a  basalt  dike  was 
found  cutting  across  the  andesitic  breccia  and  showing  that  the  eruption 
of  the  basalt  masses  of  the  Forest  hill  table  mountain  took  place  in  this 
vicinity. 

•Auriferous  cJravels.  p.  405. 
flbid.,  p.  433et  seq. 

XLI— Boll.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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Grade : 

From  Orleans  flat  to  Forest  City,  5}  miles,  70  feet  per  mile. 

Snow  Point  to  Milton, — Mr  Pettee  regarded  it  as  improbable  that  any 
Htream  ever  came  down  to  Snow  Point  from  an  easterly  or  northeasterly 
direction  *  and  evidently  considered  the  Forest  City  channel  as  the  main 
Neocene  Middle  Yuba.  He  states,  regarding  the  country  to  the  north- 
east of  Snow  Pointjt  that  **  it  is  thought  by  some  that  a  channel  will  be 
traced  from  Haskell  peak  by  way  of  Chips  hill  v.near  Sierra  City)  to  a 
junction  with  another  channel  coming  from  a  more  easterly  direction, 
and  that  the  two  united  follow  a  course  under  the  lava  by  way  of  Amer- 
ican hill  and  Nebraska  to  some  j>oint  near  Forest  City.  .  .  .  Others 
think  that  the  high  channel  followed  an  independent  course  toward  the 
south  and  crossed  the  line  of  the  pn^ent  Yuba  river  near  Milton  with- 
out making  any  connection  at  all  with  the  lower  channel,  which  ])as8es 
by  Forest  City.''  Mr  C.  W.  Hendel,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mining  industries  of  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  announce  the  former  view  as  long  ago  as  1872,  J  but  he 
carries  his  channel  down  from  Plumas  county  by  Hcckwith  pass  and  (lokl 
lake  somewhat  regardless  of  grades  and  intervening  bed-rock  ranges. 

Mr  Pettee  states  that  his  examination  was  hardly  sufficiently  extende<l 
to  warrant  the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion,  but  that,  while  he  was 
not  ready  to  assert  that  there  were  no  old  gravel  channels,  he  did  not 
think  it  proved  that  any  existed  in  this  vicinity.  § 

The  careful  examination  of  the  country  between  American  hill  and 
Milton  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  one  of  the  existence  of  a  decided 
trough  or  depression  below  the  lava,  so  deep  as  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  represents  the  principal  Middle  Yuba  during  Neocene  times. 

The  outlet  of  this  channel  is  undoubtedly  found  at  or  near  American 
hill,  on  the  southern  l)ank  of  Wolf  creek,  while  Nebraska  and  the  gravels 
between  the  forks  of  Wolf  creek  represent  tributaries  to  the  main  river. 
The  gravel  banks  exposed  at  Bunker  hill  (near  American  hill)  are 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  deep  trough-like  channel  is 
clearly  indicated.  From  the  outlet  at  American  hill  there  is  hardlv  anv 
other  course  possible,  down  stream,  than  across  the  erodeii  canyon  of 
the  Middle  Yuba  toward  Snow  Point.  That  a  large  channel  ever  pa^stnl 
across  the  (Jraniteville  gap  at  Shand's  hotel  is,  for  a  great  number  <  if 
reasons,  not  at  all  likely.     The  elevation  of  this  gap  is  4,025  feet. 

For  at  least  ten  miles  above  American  hill  the  channel  is  hidden  under 
the  lava  flow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Yuba.     On  the  nortii- 


•  Auriferous  Gruvels,  p.  401. 
tlbid.,  p.  442. 


J  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
^Ibid.,  p.  442. 
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western  side  the  bed-rock  is  very  high,  sometimes  forming  the  crest  of  the 
divide  between  the  North  and  Middle  Yuba.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lava  bed-rock  contact  runs  very  low  on  the  slope  of  the  canyon  side,  while 
it  rises  to  considerable  elevations  on  the  opposite,  southeastern  side  of 
the  river.  This  relation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  section  D  D  (plate  7).  For 
a  long  distance  above  American  hill  there  is  no  indication  that  the  chan- 
nel passes  out  from  under  the  lava  into  the  eroded  canyon.  Supposing 
a  fairly  uniform  grade  from  Milton  to  American  hill,  it  cannot  emerge 
until  about  nine  miles  from  Milton,  and  very  possibly  lass.  At  any  rate, 
the  old  channel  for  many  miles  above  American  hill  would  appear  to 
offer  an  excellent  field  for  drifting  operations.  It  is  easily  a(?cessible 
from  the  canyon  of  the  Middle  Yuba  by  moderately  long  tunnels,  which, 
ff>r  instance,  at  the  section  D  D  would  probably  have  to  be  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  gravel  in  this  channel 
would  pay  for  drifting,  especially  as  it  would  have  received  the  debris 
from  a  part  of  the  quartz  mines  south  and  southwest  of  Sierra  City.  An 
attempt  to  open  up  this  channel  was  made  at  the  Savage  tunnel,  about 
four  miles  above  American  hill,  but  it  was  abandoned  long  before  com- 
pletion. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  deep  valley  through  which  the  section 
.shows  the  channel  to  have  flowed.  Those  accustomed  to  profiles  of  equal 
horizontal  and  vertical  scale  will  readily  recognize  the  abrupt  slopes  of 
its  sides.  It  is  not  probable  that  Pi  noli  peak  has  suffered  any  large 
degradation  since  the  Neocene  times,  as  andesitic  flows  cover  it  on  the 
easUirn  side  almost  to  the  top. 

High  bed-rock  continues  on  the  divide  north  of  the  Middle  Yuba  up  to 
Milton,  while  the  lava  runs  far  down  on  the  northern  canyon  slope.  The 
detailed  investigations  in  this  region  have  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
just  where  the  channel  leaves  the  lava  flow  and  follows  the  eroded  course 
of  the  present  river  is  not  quite  certain.  Neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the 
south  is  there,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  possible  outlet  by 
which  it  could  have  turned  from  this  course  until  Milton  is  reached. 

At  Milton,  however,  there  are  both  north  and  south  of  the  Middle 
.Yuba  places  with  sufficiently  low  bed-rock  to  allow  the  Neocene  river  to 
ileviate  from  its  course  parallel  to  the  river.  The  first  is  about  a  mile 
southeast  of  Milton  and  forms  the  distinct  outlet  of  the  subsequently 
described  Milton-Meadow  lake  channel ;  its  elevation  is  not  far  from 
5,950  feet.  The  second  is  northeast  of  Milton,  where  a  gap  appears  to 
exist,  with  rapidly  rising  bed-rock  on  both  sides.  The  approximate  ele- 
vation of  this  gap,  which  I  do  not  know  from  personal  inspection,  has 
been  determined  by  Mr  Pettee  to  be  o.OoS  feet.*     It  would  seem  to  rep- 


*  Auriferous  Gruvols,  p.  412. 
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resent  a  tributary  coming  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Haskell  peak.  The 
high  bed-rock  ridges  near  Haskell  peak,  the  northern  side  of  which  have 
been  examined  by  Mr  H.  W.  Turner,  preclude,  except  by  assuming  very 
large  subsequent  disturbances,  any  supposition  that  a  channel  could 
have  flowed  northward  from  Milton. 

Grades  : 

American  hill  to  Snow  Point,  4}  nules,  114  feet  j>er  mile. 

American  hill  to  Milton,  11  miles,  107  feet  per  mile. 

Milton  to  Meadow  ImJcc. — Between  these  two  places,  a  distance  of  11 
miles,  there  exists  a  deep  channel  entirely  covered  by  volcanic  rocks.  It 
is  easilv  traceable  by  means  of  a  lower  flow  of  rhvolite  and  bv  means  of 
conspicuous  bed-rock  ridges  rising  on  either  side.  The  highest  of  the^e 
is  English  mountain,  through  which  the  section  E  E  in  laid.  It  shows 
that  in  some  places,  at  least,  the  bed-rock  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  2,00() 
feet  above  the  ancient  rivers.*  The  outlet  of  this  channel  is,  as  mentioned 
above,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Milton,  at  the  base  of  a  high  andesitic 
bluff  underlain  by  rhyolite ;  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  rhyolite  flow  ha<l 
extended  much  farther  in  a  westerly  direction  from  here.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  open  the  channel  in  this  place;  an  old  tunnel  is  still 
visible,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  enterprise  succeeded.  Sonie  coarse 
wash  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  considerable  amount  of  gravel.  So  far  up  as  this  the  old 
rivers  probably  did  not  accumulate  much  more  gravel  than  the  present 
streams  do  now  in  bars  and  stretches  of  slight  grade.  Whether  the 
channel  would  pay  for  drifting  is  a  doubtful  question. 

The  distinct  inlet  of  this  channel  is  found  between  Fordvce  and 
Meadow  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  (),700  feet.  It  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  trough-shaped  depression  filled  with  rhyolite  (**  white 
lava  ")  between  the  high  granitic  hills  west  of  Meadow  lake  and  the  slate 
ridges  of  the  main  divide  about  two  miles  to  the  northeast.  It  would 
seem  almost  cerUiin  that  this  part  of  the  ancient  stream — east  of  Meadow 
lake — would  be  auriferous ;  the  detritus  from  the  Meadow  lake  (piartz 
mines  must  liave  been  swept  down  into  this  trough.  Whether  aurifer- 
ous enough  for  drifting  is  another  question.  No  gravel  is  visible  at  this 
point;  moraines  cover,  however,  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  here  and 
obscure  somewhat  the  relations  between  lava  and  bed-rock. 

The  course  of  the  stream  above  this  point  is  not  known  ;  its  uppermost 
course  has  been  swept  away  by  the  erosion  of  the  North  creek.  High 
granite  ridges  rise  southward  and  eastward  ;  in  fat!t  we  are  now  near  tlie 
source  of  the  Neocene  river;  the  Neocene  divide  is  only  five  or  six  miles 

*  A  nhouldcr  projecting  from  EngliHh  mountain,  which  haw  been  Homewhnt  exaggerat<»d  in  the 
drawing,  produces  the  impresHsion  of  a  terrace.    Such  a  terrace  or  bench  does  not  exist  in  reality. 
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distant  and  its  lowest  passes  eastward  were  at  least  one  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  stream  at  Meadow  lake. 

Grade : 
Meadow  lake  to  Milton,  11  miles,  73  feet  per  mile. 

THE  SOVTH  FORK. 

Badger  Hill  to  Dutch  FUiL — From  Badger  hill  to  Dutch  Flat  or  Gold 
Run  extends,  about  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Sierra,  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinarily heavy  gravel  deposits,  largely  denuded  of  their  volcanic  cap  and 
especially  adapted  for  mining  by  the  hydraulic  process.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  old  **  blue  lead,"  that  mysterious  stream  which  was  formerly 
believed  to  have  flowed  north  and  south  along  the  Sierra  with  a  supreme 
disregard  for  grades  and  high  slate  ridges.  The  true  relations  of  the 
deep  channel  in  these  deposits  have  been  extensively  discussed,  especially 
in  the  "Auriferous  gravels ; "  but  Mr  Pettee,  who  carefully  examined  the 
gravel  mines  along  this  line,  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  which  could 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  facts  of  grades  and  directions. 

Mr  Pettee  stated*  his  belief  that  no  deep  channel  will  ever  be  found  be- 
tween Badger  hill  and  Grizzly  hill,  but  afterward  suggested  f  that  a  con- 
nection existeil  between  Blue  Tent  and  Badger  hill  by  way  of  Grizzly  hill : 

"  It  w*em8  most  probable  that  this  portion  of  the  gravel  field  represents  a  broad 
entuan'  or  lake-like  expansion  of  water  at  the  junction  of  two  streams  or  where 
two  f^treams  by  the  filling  up  of  their  channels  and  the  covering  of  the  low  inter- 
vening ridges  l)ecame  practically  one.  If  this  latter  view  is  corretit,  it  is  not  im- 
poijpible  that  there  may  once  have  been  a  current  from  Grizzly  hill  toward  Colum- 
bia hill  even  if  the  slope  of  the  deep  bed-rock  is  just  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Mr  PetteeJ  feels  confident  that  no  deep  channel  exists  between  Blue 
Tent  and  Scotts  flat.  He  did  not,  however,  examine  the  intervening 
ground.  The  continuity  of  the  deep  flat  channel  between  Quaker  hill 
and  Dutch  Flat  is  not  denied,  but  he  believes  that  there  is  also  a  deep 
channel  with  slight  grade  between  Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill,  which 
would  complicate  matters  greatly,  for  the  channel  at  Indiana  hill  drains 
directly  toward  the  deep  channel  of  the  Neocene  American  river. 

After  stating  the  facts  based  upon  his  excellent  barometrical  measure- 
ments, which  I  have  extensively  used  in  this  paper,  Mr  Pettee  says : 

*'It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  was  ever  a  deep  channel  flowing  in  either 
direction  between  Quaker  hill  and  Indiana  hill.  Dutch  Flat  or  Thomiwon  hill 
must  have  stood  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was 
another  such  parting  between  You  Bet  and  Red  Dog." 

•Auriferous*  Hruvelin,  p.  3U3. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  415. 

I  Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  413. 
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As  a  possibility,  he  mentions  in  another  part  of  the  volume*  that  the 
Red  Dog  channel  may  have  found  an  outlet  along  the  present  Green- 
horn river  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

The  first  question  to  be  disposed  of  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous channel  between  Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill  with  a  southward 
grade,  as  Mr  Pettee  thinks.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  deep  channel 
coming  down  along  the  Dutch  Flat  diggings,  and  that  the  elevation  of 
this  is  2,848  feet  at  Thompson  hill.  A  short  distance  south  of  thii?, 
►Squires  canyon  crosses  the  gravel  area  connecting  Dutch  flat  and  Indiana 
hill  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,050  feet,  or  200  feet  above  the  bed-rock  in 
the  low  channel  of  Thompson  hill.  Regarding  the  place  Mr  Pettee  +  says 
that  *'  Where  the  gravel  range  is  crossed  by  Squires  canyon  the  countn' 
rock  is  seen  on  each  side  with  a  width  of  about  500  feet  of  gravel  and 
tailings  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  How  much  more  slate  was  visible 
before  the  accumulation  of  gravel  began  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
it  appears  as  if  the  slate  did  not  extend  entirely  across  "...  The 
result  which  I  reached  after  two  careful  examinations  was  that  the  bed- 
rock does  extend  entirely  across  the  supposed  gap,  and  this  effectually 
disposes  of  any  deep  channel  connecting  Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill. 
The  slate  proper  does  not  begin  until  further  down  the  canyon.  The 
bed-rock  at  the  disputed  place  is  the  soft  and  decomposed  gabbro  of 
Dutch  Flat,  which  in  places  looks  very  much  like  clay.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  considerations  which  favor  the  same  result.  The  gravel  areas 
of  both  Plug  Ugly  and  Jehoshaphat  hills  between  Squires  canyon  and 
Dutch  Flat  canyon  have  the  distinct  character  of  inclined  benches  above 
the  main  channel,  through  which  benches  a  supposed  connection  south- 
ward could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  deep  and  improbable  gorge. 
Dutch  Flat  and  Indiana  hill  were  evidently  separated  by  a  low  divide 
(corresponding  to  the  present  American- Yuba  divide.  When  the  deep 
channel  was  filled  up  with  gravel  masses  the  stream  began  to  deposit  its 
load  on  the  adjoining  broad  inclined  benches.  Finally  even  the  dinde 
was  covered  by  the  gravels,  and  a  bifurcation  might  have  taken  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  gravel  period  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  waters 
of  the  Yuba  found  their  way  over  to  the  American  watershed. 

If  the  Tertiary  deposits  and  flows  were  removed  from  the  region 
between  Dutch  Flat  and  Badger  hill  an  old  longitudinal  valley  would  be 
exposed  to  view  with  a  high  ridge  rising  both  on  the  eastern  and  the 
western  side.  It  cuts  the  strike  of  the  probably  Carboniferous  clay  slates 
and  siliceous  slates  at  a  small  angle.  The  lateral  ridges  are  in  part  com- 
[)osed  of  harder  siliceous  rocks,  in  part  of  softer  clay  slates.    The  only  out- 


♦  Auriferous  (travels,  p.  173. 
fAurifcrous  Gravels,  p.  153. 
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lets  along  this  line  westward  are  the  narrow  canyons  cut  by  the  present 
Bear,  Steep  Hollow,  Greenhorn  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  Through  none  of 
th(»e  canyons  is  there  the  remotest  possibility  that  the  ancient  river  passed 
westward.  High  bed-rock  is  exposed  in  each  case  on  both  sides  of 
the  gap  cut  by  the  recent  rivers,  and  not  even  the  smallest  remains  of 
any  Neocene  deposits  are  met  with  for  some  distance  below  any  of  the 
supposed  gaps.  Any  such  supposition  would,  moreover,  necessitate  ex- 
tremely improbable  and  curious  bifurcations.  Along  the  whole  line, 
Dutch  Flat  to  Badger  hill,  there  are  gravels  accumulated  to  an  excep- 
tional depth  and  extent.  Above  these  gravels  rest,  at  many  places,  the 
remnants  of  an  eroded  flow  of  rhyolitic  tuffs  and  sands.  They  are  firat 
met  with  in  Canyon  creek,  about  five  miles  above  Alta.  They  are  ex- 
posed at  Shady  run,  at  Alta,  at  You  Bet,  at  Hunts  hill,  at  Buckeye  hill 
and  at  Quaker  hill.  Again,  they  are  exposed  at  Scotts  flat,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  Deer  creek,  and,  finally,  at  Blue  Tent,  where  their  volcanic 
character  begins  to  be  less  apparent,  being  largely  mixed  with  other 
detrital  material ;  but  everywhere  they  form  a  sheet  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet  thick  and  resting  on  several  hundred  feet  of  gravel. 

The  continuity  and  the  direction  of  these  flows  of  rhyolitic  mud  are 
distinctly  and  unmistakably  indicated  on  the  geologic  map.  Coming 
down  the  old  channel  along  the  upper  course  of  Canyon  creek,  they 
flowed  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  passing  Alta  and  Dutch  Flat,  down 
to  You  Bet.  Turning  here  with  the  valley,  they  flowed  northward  by 
Quaker  hill  to  Blue  Tent.  Between  Blue  Tent  and  Badger  hill  the  vol- 
canic maSvses  are  completely  eroded  and  the  underlying  gravel  beds 
exposed. 

Mr.  Pettee  traced  the  deep  channel  northward  as  far  as  Hunts  hill,  or 
even,  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  elevation,  to  Quaker  hill.  If  he  had 
examined  the  relations  at  Scotts  flat  and  the  country  between  Scotts 
flat  and  Blue  Tent,  I  am  confident  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  which  has  been  reached  here.  At  Scotts  flat  there  is  the 
most  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large  channel  crosses  Deer  creek,  with 
rapidly  rising  rim-rock  on  the  east  and  west.  The  creek  has  not  quite 
cut  through  the  ancient  river  bed,  the  bed-rock  being  covered  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  same  accumulations  of  sands 
and  tuffs  as  are  exposed  at  Quaker  hill  are  found  abundantly  above 
Scotts  flat  and  in  Rock  creek  between  Scotts  flat  and  Blue  Tent.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  deep  channel  as  far  as  Hunts  hill  has  no  pos- 
sible westerly  or  southerly  outlet.  High  bed-rock  all  along  on  the  west- 
ern as  well  as  the  eastern  side  from  here  northward  simply  makes  any 
other  outlet  than  by  Blue  Tent  impossible,  if  we  do  not  assume  entirely 
improbable  faults  of  several  hundred  feet  of  throw.    There  is  no  point 
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by  which  any  outlet  by  way  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  could  be 
effected.  The  Harmony  and  Grass  Valley  channels  are  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  Quaker  hill  channel.  There  were,  however,  two  low  gaps 
in  the  ridge  through  which  a  part  of  the  rhyolitic  masses  overflowed  both 
down  the  Grass  Valley  and  the  Harmony  channels  (see  page  269).  From 
Blue  Tent,  where  the  deep  channel  is  only  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
South  Yuba,  the  direct  continuation  is  given,  as  indicated  by  Mr  Pettee,  by 
the  correspondingly  low  trough  of  the  Grizzly  hill  channel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  Again,  from  here  there  is  no  possible  low  outlet 
except  by  Badger  hill,  and  this  way  the  Neocene  river  must  have  taken. 
Mr  Pettee's  own  notes  in  regard  to  the  former  depth  of  the  gravel  at 
Spring  creek  confirm  the  existence  of  a  deep  channel  beyond  Grizzly 
hill.*  In  channels  of  slight  grade  such  as  this  one,  ups  and  downs  of 
ten  or  twenty  feet  are  very  common.  All  these  relations  will  appear 
much  clearer  on  the  geologic  map  which,  it  is  hoped,  soon  will  be 
printed. 

If  the  deep  channel  between  Blue  Tent  and  Quaker  hill  would  pay 
for  drifting  it  would  be  a  magnificent  field  for  enterprise.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  doubts  concerning  this.  The  gold  of  extraordinarily 
heavy  gravel  beds  is  more  commonly  divided  through  the  whole  mass 
than  concentrated  on  the  bed-rock.  However,  drifting  operations  have 
been  carried  on  with  profit  at  You  Bet,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  part  of  the  channel  would  pay  well,  at  least  in  some  placa*^.  It  is 
said  that  an  attempt  to  drift  the  deep  channel  at  the  Blue  Tent  outlet 
was  not  attended  with  success.  The  deposit  would  have  to  be  opened 
up  by  long  tunnels  from  the  South  Yuba  canyon  at  Blue  Tent,  or  east 
of  that  place. 

Section  C  C  is  a  typical  one  through  the  great  Neocene  South  Yuba 
valley.  On  it  may  be  noted  the  prominent  bed-rock  point  of  Banner 
hill — composed  of  diabase-breccia — and  the  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  flows, 
as  well  as  the  upper  gravel  benches  and  the  central  trough  or  gutter.  To 
one  peculiarity  of  the  rhyolitic  flows  attention  should  be  called :  although 
tlie  flows  descended  the  valley  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  should 
present  a  level  surface  from  east  to  west,  still  it  is  found  quite  generally 
that  the  eastern  margin  is  higher  by  one  or  two  hundred  feet  than  the 
western.  It  is  perhaps  best  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this 
as  an  indication  of  tilting,  for  in  the  first  place  a  part  of  the  flow  was 
drained  off  through  one  or  two  lower  gaps  toward  the  west,  and  in  the 
second  place  some  erosion  doubtless  degraded  the  even  surface  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  rhyolitic  and  the  andesitic  flows. 

♦Auriferous  Gravels,  p.  393. 
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Grades: 

WTierever  any  parte  of  the  deepest  channel  between  Badger  hill  and 
Little  York  are  exposed  a  very  slight  grade  is  almost  invariably  found 
to  exist ;  it  is  so  at  Badger  hill,  Grizzly  hill,  Hunte  hill,  and  You  Bet. 
This  is  a  pretty  distinct  hint  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  cliannel. 

From  Badger  hill  to  Grizzly  hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  there  ia  a 
grade  of  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  Grizzly  hill  to  Blue  Tent  across 
the  South  Yuba  there  is  practically  no  grade.  From  Blue  Tent  to  Hunte 
hill,  a  probable  distance  of  eight  miles,  there  is  a  grade  of  seventeen 
feet  to  the  mile.  At  Quaker  hill  the  value  found  by  Mr  Pettee,  but 
which,  according  to  him,  is  not  quite  reliable,  was  2,650  feet,  or  30  feet 
higher  than  at  Hunte  hill.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  great 
ine<:|ualities  often  exist  in  channels  of  gentle  grade.  In  the  Mayflower 
channel,  for  instance,  Mr  Browne  has  shown  the  existence  of  irregulari- 
ties of  twenty  feet  above  and  below  the  general  grade.  At  Scotte  flat 
the  deep  channel  mentioned  before  has  not  been  exposed.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  long  ago  in  the  creek  which  did  not  strike  bed-rock  until  two  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  at  an  elevation  of  2,775  feet,  but  the  channel  below  the 
level  of  the  creek  is  about  2,000  feet  wide  and  the  probability  of  strik- 
ing the  deepest  depression  by  a  single  shaft  without  drifting  is  very 
slight. 

From  Hunts  hill  to  Red  Dog  the  channel  is  practically  level ;  neither 
is  there  any  appreciable  difference  in  level  betweet  Red  Dog  and  Niece 
and  West's  mine  at  You  Bet,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  in  which 
the  deepest  channel  is  hidden  under  heavy  masses  of  gravel.*  Between 
these  last-named  places  several  drift  mines  have  been  opened  up,  and  in 
them,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Pettee,t  the  deepest  bed-rock  is  somewhat  higher 
than  at  either  end  of  the  channel. 

From  the  places  there  referred  to  as  Heidliff  s  and  Mallory's  claims 
the  bed-rock  slopes  down  to  Niece  and  Weste  about  20  feet.  Opposite 
Niece  and  West's  mine  is  an  isolated  fragment  of  the  deepest  channel, 
known  as  "  Waloupa,"  which  place  is  again  30  feet  lower  than  the  bed- 
rock at  Niece  and  West's.  This  makes  a  total  length  of  about  one  mile 
in  which  the  channel  flowed  in  a  nearly  northeasterly  direction.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  and  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  rare  instance  of  a 
northeasterly  direction  the  present  grade  of  the  Neocene  channel  should 
have  the  considerable  slope  of  50  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  opposite  direction 
t«)  that  of  the  river  in  general,  so  that  if  the  present  grade  were  also  that 
of  the  Neocene  river  it  must  at  this  point  have  flowed  uphill  for  a  dis- 


*Mr  E.  C.  Uren.  of  Aiibiiru,  han  rnailo  a  spirit-level  survey  along  the  surface  between  the  two 
points  and  informs  me  that  both  have  the  same  elevation. 
t  Auriferoun  Gravels,  p.  160. 
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tance  of  one  mile.  The  character  of  the  gravel  at  this  place  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  old  river.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  instance  strongly  suggests  a  deformation  of  the  Neocene  river 
bed  by  an  increase  of  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra. 

From  Waloupa  to  Little  York,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the 
channel  has  a  grade  of  76  feet  per  mile.  The  direction  has  now  turned 
westerly. 

From  Little  York  to  Dutch  Flat,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
there  is  a  grade  of  63  feet  per  mile. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  bed-rock  between  the  Quaker  hill  and  You  Bet  part  of  the 
channel  and  the  channel  between  Waloupa  and  Dutch  Flat.  The  sud- 
den increase  in  slope  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

The  Channel  at  Dutch  Flat, — In  the  Dutch  Flat  channel  a  considerable 
rise  of  the  bed-rock  occurs  and  the  width  narrows.  Large  bowlders  are 
found  on  the  bed-rock  and  everything  indicates  a  rapid  current.  This  is 
partly  explained  by  the  belt  of  hard  quartzite  and  gabbro  across  which 
the  Neocene  stream  flowed  at  this  place. 

Grade : 

In  one  mile,  227  feet. 

The  Liberty  Hill  Tributary. — This  stream,  which  must  have  joined  the 
main  channel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Dutch  Flat  diggings,  can  be  easily 
traced  by  way  of  Elmore  hill,  Liberty  hill,  Lowell  hill  and  across  Steep 
Hollow  creek  to  Remington  hill.  From  h6re  its  course  has  not  certainly 
been  determined. 

Through  the  recent  operations  of  a  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  company  at  the 
Centennial  tunnel  and  shaft  the  existence  of  a  deep  channel  from  Phelps 
hill  southward  has  been  proved.  According  to  information  obtained 
from  the  superintendent,  Mr  H.  Richards,  this  channel,  where  at  present 
met  with  in  the  tunnel,  is  wide  and  flat,  and  has  a  grade  eastward  of  7o 
feet  to  the  mile.  Tlie  channel  exposed  by  the  San  Jos6  shaft  is  stated  to  be 
60  or  70  feet  higher  than  the  first  channel,  and  probably  connects  with  it 
at  some  point  further  southward.  There  is,  on  account  of  high  bed-rock, 
no  possibility  that  the  Centennial  channel  connects  under  the  ridge  with 
the  Omega  channel,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  a  continuous 
channel  exists  between  Phelps  hill  and  Remington  hill,  with  a  general 
north-and-south  direction.  If  so,  its  grade  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
sliglit,  for  Phelps  hill  is  only  200  feet  higher  than  Remington  hill,  which, 
with  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  would  give  an  avera;;e  grade  of  40 
or  51 )  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Centennial  channel  contains  granite  bowlders, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  headwaters  were  up  in  the  granite 
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area  above  Washington.  If  this  be  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Relief  channel  could  not  very  well  have  connected  with  the  Omega- 
Many  complicated  questions  remain  to  be  worked  out  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  connection  mention  might  be  made  of  the  curious  relations 
near  mount  Oro,  a  few  miles  east  of  Quaker  hill.  The  same  volcanic 
area  that  overlies  the  Phelps  Hill-Remington  channel  covers  this  vicinity, 
but  under  it  at  mount  Oro  there  appears  to  exist,  if  my  information  is 
correi't,  a  depression  which,  as  exposed  by  old  inclines,  is  much  deeper 
than  the  rims  of  the  lava  flow  are  at  any  place ;  it  is  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  both  Phelps  hill  and  Remington  hill,  and  no  possible  outlet  can  be 
suggested. 

Whatever  the  relations  of  the  Centennial  channel  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be.  I  think  it  probable  that  a  fork  of  the  principal  channel  continued 
from  Remington,  by  way  of  Democrat  and  Excelsior,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  under  the  volcanic  cover  for  some  distance  up  toward  Omega. 

(Jrades : 

rpper  Dutch  Flat  to  Liberty  hill,  1}  miles,  183  feet  to  the  mile. 

Liberty  hill  to  Ix)well  hill,  3}  miles,  136  feet  to  the  mile. 

Ixjwell  hill  to  Remington  hill,  J  mile,  90  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Channel  bettveen  Attn  and  Shady  Ban, — C^ut  off*  for  some  distance  by 
Little  Bear  creek,  the  principal  channel  is  found  again  emerging  from 
under  the  volcanic  cap  at  Nary  Red,  northwest  of  Alta.  Some  parts  of 
this  channel  near  Nary  Red  have  been  drifted.  Near  Alta  two  shafts 
hav^  been  sunk  on  it.  In  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  according 
to  information  received  of  Mr  E.  C.  Uren,  of  Auburn,  bed-rock  was 
reached  at  200  feet  and  good  gravel  found,  not  rich  enough,  however,  to 
pay  for  mining  by  shafts.  At  this  point  the  main  channel  appears  to 
have  been  joined  by  a  tributary  coming  in  from  the  west  at  the  Moody 
gap.  on  the  divide  between  ("anyon  creek  and  the  American  river  and 
crossing  Canyon  creek  south  of  Alta.  The  main  channel  continues,  I 
have  no  doubt,  under  the  lava  cap  up  toward  Bhie  Bluffs  at  Shady  run, 
where  it  probably  forked  again,  one  fork,  the  deposits  of  which  now  are 
mostly  eroded,  continuing  up  toward  the  Neocene  highlands  neat  Cisco, 
by  way  of  the  isolated  gravel  area  of  Lost  Camp,  the  other  fork  continu- 
ing for  some  distance  up  toward  Blue  canyon  and  Emigrant  Gap  under 
the  lava  ridge. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  deep  channel  from  Alta  up  toward  Blue  canyon 
would  offer  a  good  field  for  mining  enterprises  *  The  upper  part  of  it 
is  accessible  by  tunnels  from  the  steep  side  of  tlie  canyon  of  the  American 


*Att«ntion  was  somo  time  ngo,aD«i  very  justly,  drnwri  to  theexintonoe  of  this  «-hHnn«*l  by  MrJumen 
F.  TalbMftt,  of  Shady  run,  iu  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Mining  unU  8<MentiOu  Prvtm  of  June  14,  lnoo, 
«t  seq.,  Yol.  GO,  No.  24,  et  aeq. 
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Diamond  Springs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  toward  Pilot  Hill  is  indeed 
proved  hy  the  small  remaining  \leposit  of  gravel  and  rhyolitie  tuff  found 
at  the  low,  broad  gap  of  Granite  hill  in  such  a  position  that  it  must  in- 
dicate the  lowest  point  of  the  channel  at  this  place.  The  town  of  Pilot 
Hill  occupies  a  similar  position  in  a  broad  gap,  on  each  side  of  which 
hills  of  older  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Besides 
some  Pleistocene  angular  gravel,  there  is  found  at  this  place  a  small  rem- 
nant of  another  deposit  with  large,  very  well  rounded  bowlders,  such  as 
can  be  formed  only  by  a  stream  of  some  magnitude.  The  course  from 
here  on  is  largely  hypothetical,  but  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that 
the  river  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  for  some  miles,  joining  the 
Neocene  North  fork  coming  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Forest  hill.  From 
here  on  the  two  rivers,  united,  probably  flowed  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Neocene  gravel  masses  exposed  and  mined  near  the  plains 
between  Rocklin  and  Folsom,  at  the  Lee  or  Chabot  drift  mine.  From 
this  })oint  the  ancient  river  is  hidden  under  the  later  accumulations  of  the 
plains.  The  Neocene  surface  in  this  vicinity  appears  to  have  formed  a 
gently  undulating  country  with  little  relief  as  compared  with  the  lowest 
j)art  of  the  Yuba  river.  This  is  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
in(u*itff  of  easily  eroded  and  crumbling  granitic  rock,  over  which  the  old 
river  here  made  its  way.  That  the  gravels  at  the  Lee  mine  are  pre-vol- 
canic  cannot  be  absolutely  asserted,  but  they  are  certainly  of  Neocene 
age. 

If  the  gravel  at  the  Lee  mine  represents  the  lowest  point  known  of  the 
Neocene  river,  it  follows  that  it  was  here  only  about  100  feet  higher  in 
elevation  than  the  present  river  in  a  corresponding  position  is  now. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  sloping  breccia  table  of  *'  Bowlder  ridge,'* 
extending  from  Auburn  to  Lincoln,  there  is  another  Neocene  depression, 
the  gravels  of  which  have  been  drifted  in  places ;  but  this  cannot  repre- 
sent the  lower  course  of  the  Neocene  American,  for  a  low  granitic  ridge 
separates  it  from  the  basin  in  which  the  continuation  of  the  upper  courses 
of  this  stream  must  be  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  accumu- 
lations of  gravel  near  Folsom  are  distinctly  post-volcanic  and  were  ac- 
cumulated by  the  river  in  early  Pleistocene  time.  -That  tlie  Neocene 
river  followed  the  course  of  the  present  stream  from  Folsom  up  appears 
very  improbable  and  is  not  supported  by  any  geologic  evidence. 

(trades: 

TiCe  mine  to  Pilot  Hill,  about  12  miles,  80  feet  to  tlie  mile. 
Pilot  Hill  to  (Jranite  hill,  11  miles,  32  feet  to  the  mile, 
(tranite  hill  to  Diamond  Springs,  6  miles,  21  feet  to  the  mile. 
Diamond  Springs  to  Newtown. — After  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
gravel  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  (loodyear  arrived  at  the  con* 
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elusion  that  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude  once  approximately 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  Webber  creek  from  Diamond  Springs 
to  Newtown,  and  into  which  the  complicated  channels  of  the  vicinity  of 
Placerville  emptied  *  His  observations  did  not  extend  beyond  New- 
town. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  region  I  can  only  confirm  his  con- 
clusion, with  the  addition  that  this  stream  without  doubt  represented 
the  ancient  South  fork  of  the  American  river.  It  is  very  distiactly  the 
deepest  depression  between  the  highlands  of  the  Georgetown  divide  on 
the  north  and  the  high  ridges  on  the  south  separating  the  Neocene 
American  from  the  Neocene  Cosumnes.  The  vicinity  of  Placenille,  like 
the  Forest  hill  divide,  is  characterized  as  a  broad  and  flat  Neocene  de- 
pression, in  which  inter  volcanic  streams  have  cut  a  complicated  series 
of  channels.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  oldest  gravels  of  Placer\411e,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  deep,  and  that  in  most  of  them  occasional  rhyolite  bowl- 
ders are  found.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  earliest 
part  of  the  gravel  period  the  conditions  were  not  as  favorable  here  for 
the  accumulation  of  river  deposits  as  further  northward. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Newtown  the  channel  makes  a  cur\'e,  entering 
the  volcanic  ridge  to  the  south  of  Webber  creek.  It  then  again  turns 
northward,  crossing  the  south  fork  of  Webber  creek  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  northwest  ot  Newtown. 

Grades : 

Diamond  Springs  to  Webber  hill,  2  miles,  71  feet  to  the  mile. 

Webber  hill  to  Newtown,  7  miles,  69  feet  to  the  mile. 

Newtown  to  Pacific  Home. — After  crossing  the  South  fork  of  Webber 
creek  the  deep  channel  disappears  under  the  volcanic  capping  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  forks  of  Webber  creek,  at  a  place  formerly  called 
Iowa  City,  but  now  generally  known  as  Snows  ranch.  From  this  point 
it  must  continue  under  the  erui)tive  rocks  up  to  the  Pacific  house,  on 
the  stage  road  between  Placerville  and  Lake  Tahoe,  where  it  crosses  the 
f)resent  South  fork  of  the  American.  The  existence  of  a  deep  trough  is 
unmistakably  indicated  by  rising  bed-rock  toward  the  north  and  the 
south,  by  the  pitch  of  the  bed-rock  wherever  exposed  along  the  margin 
of  the  volcanic  area,  and  finally  by  the  heavy  flows  of  rhyolite  and 
rhyoliiic  tuff"  with  which  the  old  de])ression,  up  to  a  certain  level,  was 
filled.  A  typical  cross-section  of  this  channel  is  shown  in  A"  K.  with 
the  probable  position  and  depth  of  the  channel  indicated  ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
sufficiently  clear  to  explain  itself.  Some  extensive  mining  operations 
have  been  and  are  still  carried  on  to  find  a  deposit  under  the  deep  lava- 

*  Auriferous  Gravely,  p.  502. 
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flow  north  of  the  North  fork  of  Webber  creek,  but  that  any  large  and 
important  channel  will  ever  be  found  on  that  side  is  very  unlikely, 
except  possibly  at  one  point  somewhat  north  of  the  section  Nvh ere  a 
tributary  from  the  north  appears  to  join  the  principal  river  by  way  of 
Badger  hill  and  Mooneys  diggings  (not  indicated  on  the  map). 

The  lower  part  at  least  of  this  large  and  important  channel  may  not 
unlikely  be  found  to  pay  for  drifting;  it  can  onl}''  be  opened  up  by 
means  of  tunnels  from  near  Snows  ranch  or  from  some  places  along  the 
North  fork  of  Webber  creek.  Inclines  along  the  rim  will  probably  suffer 
from  a  heavy  influx  of  water. 

At  Pacific  house  the  indications  of  an  inlet  are  distinct,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  much  gold  was  ever  found  in  the  adjoining  gulches.  Oppo- 
site that  place,  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  South  fork  of  the  American 
river,  a  small  isolated  area  of  gravel  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
hydraulic  process,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  channel  crossed 
the  river  at  this  point.  More  indications  of  the  same  channel  are  found 
on  the  north  side,  a  few  miles  eastward.  Its  course  has  not  been  traced 
further,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  cross  the  river 
again  higher  up,  and  that  it  headed  up  toward  the  Neocene  volcanoes  on 
the  line  between  Eldorado  and  Alpine  counties.  The  channel  is  not 
likely  to  be  auriferous  above  the  Pacific  house. 

A  broad  belt  of  Neocene  highlands  with  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  North  and  South  forks 
of  the  American  river,  and  on  the  Georgetown  divide  a  spur  extended 
from  these  highlands  far  toward  the  west. 

Grade : 
Newtown  to  Pacific  house,  10  miles,  100  feet  to  the  mile. 

THE  NORTH  FORK. 

From  the  Junction  to  Jones  HllL — The  lower  course  of  the  North  fork  of 
the  American  river  is  almost  completely  destroyed  by  erosion  ;  its  proba- 
ble course  from  the  valley  up  to  the  junction  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Between  the  Lee  mine  and  the  Forest  Hill  divide  there  is  only  one  re- 
maining fragment,  which,  moreover,  probably  does  not  represent  the 
very  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  namely,  the  small  patch  of  mixed 
andesitic,  rhyolitic,  and  metamorphic  gravel  found  on  top  of  the  bluff  at 
the  junction  of  the  present  North  and  Middle  forks,  about  three  miles 
northwest  of  Auburn  ;  the  presence  of  rhyolite  in  this  gravel  is  a  strong 
proof  that  it  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Forest  hill.  This  gravel  is  found 
in  the  center  of  a  very  broad,  low  dej)ression  bordered  on  the  north  by 
the  Neocene  highlands  of  Clipper  Gap  and  on  the  south  by  the  rising 
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divide  separating  the  watershed  of  the  Neocene  North  fork  from  that  of 
the  South  fork.  There  are  several  small  volcanic  areas,  sometimes  un- 
derlain by  gravel,  two  or  three  miles  northwest  of  Auburn,  near  the 
railroad ;  but  these  are  too  high  to  have  formed  part  of  the  principal 
channel.  Between  the  small  deposit  mentioned  and  Jones  hill  no  trace 
of  the  ancient  river  can  be  found. 

Grades : 

Lee  mine  to  Auburn,  about  14  miles,  86  feet  to  the  mile. 

Auburn  to  Jones  hill,  9  miles,  63  feet  to  the  mile. 

Jones  Hill  to  Bath. — A  great  many  difficulties  present  themselves 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  drainage  southwest  of 
Forest  hill.  Mr  Browne  has  shown  that  a  large  antevolcanic  channel 
enters  the  Forest  hill  divide  at  Bath  and,  making  a  large  curve,  passes 
by  the  Mayflower  mine;  thence  to  near  Forest  hill,  where  it  comes  near 
the  margin  of  the  volcanic  cap,  but  turns  again  at  the  Dardanelles  mine 
and  runs  in  under  the  lava  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

Another  channel  enters  under  the  volcanic  ridge  at  Yankee  Jim. 
Whether  it  connects  with  the  Dardanelles  channel  is  not  known.  The 
volcanic  ridge  continues  down  to  Peckham  hill,  but  only  later  inter- 
volcanic  channels  appear  to  exist  below  it,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  older  channel  has  in  this  vicinity  been  nearly  entirely  obliterated 
by  those  of  a  later  period,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  followed  this  direction.  I 
have  provisionally  marked  the  older  channel  as  following  the  ridge  down 
to  Peckham  hill  and  joining  another  channel  near  Yankee  Jim. 

The  so-called  Ponds  channel  near  Todds  valley  is  at  too  high  an  eleva- 
tion to  have  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  lowest  antevolcanic  channel,  and 
should,  I  think,  rather  be  considered  as  a  bench  gravel  deposited  after 
the  filling  up  of  the  deepest  depression. 

The  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Mayflower  and  Dardanelles 
channels  is  very  much  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  detached  series 
of  evidently  antevolcanic  gravel  areas  to  the  south  of  the  Middle  fork. 
I  have  provisionally  connected  them  with  a  line  running  from  Jones 
hill,  with  an  elevation  of  2,114  feet,  by  Floris,  with  an  elevation  of  2,o30 
feet,  up  to  the  channel  which  near  Volcanoville  emerges  from  the  volcanic 
ridge  south  of  the  Middle  fork.*  The  deposit  at  Floris  is  140  feet 
lower  than  the  main  Dardanelles  channel  in  a  corresponding  position. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  these  apparent  contradictions.would  lead  too  far 
into  the  realm  of  hypotheses. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  channel  of  some  magnitude  came  down 
from  the  highlands  of  the  Georgetown  divide,  crossed  Otter  creek  at 


*  Several  small  Neocene  tribataries  came  down  toward  this  line  from  the  Georgetown  diride. 
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Kentucky  flat,  and  continued  from  there  under  the  lava  cap  to  a  place 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Volcanoville ;  at  one  intermediate 
point,  Missouri  gulch,  it  is  exposed  for  a  short  distance. 

Grades : 

Jones  hill  (2,114  feet)  to  Floris  (2,530  feet),  5 J  miles,  76  feet  to  the 
mile. 

Floris  to  Volcanoville,  3  miles,  112  feet  to  the  mile. 

Volcanoville  to  Missouri  gulch,  2  miles,  114  feet  to  the  mile. 

Missouri  gulch  to  Kentucky  flat,  2  miles,  62  feet  to  the  mile. 

Jones  hill  to  Peckham  hill,  li  miles,  57  feet  to  the  mile. 

Peckham  hill  to  Dardanelles,  5i  miles,  90  feet  to  the  mile. 

Dardanelles  to  Mayflower,  2 J  miles,  52  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mayflower  to  Bath,  2}  miles,  40  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Iowa  Hill  Channel, — Difficulties  also  exist  in  connecting  the  Iowa 
hill  channel  with  the  rest  of  the  drainage.     I  have  assumed  that  a  con- 
nection existed  between  Indiana  hill  and  Iowa  hill,  and  that  the  Iowa 
Hill  channel  ran  southward  and  connected  with  the  inlet  at  Yankee 
Jim.     One  of  the  principal  objections  to  this  view  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
small  gravel  body  at  an  intermediate  point.  Kings  hill,  which  appears  tt) 
be  about  70  feet  lower  down  than  the  lowest  bed-rock  at  Yankee  Jim.    The 
Iowa  hill  or  Morningstar  channel,  as  it  is  also  called,  has  been  described 
in  detail  by  Mr  Hobson,*  who  concludes  that  the  stream  had  a  gra(h^ 
toward  the  north,  and  that  coming  from  some  point  on  the  Forest  Hill 
divide  it  was  joined  north  of  Iowa  hill  by  a  tributary  from  Indiana  hill, 
after  which  it  curved  westward  and  flowed  down  toward  the  plains  along 
the  canyon  excavated  by  the  present  stream.     Mr  Hobson *8  own  figures 
on  the  maps  and  tbe  profiles  accompanying  the  paper  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  grade  is  concerned.     The 
bed-rock  south  of  Iowa  hill  and  at  the  hydraulic  workings  of  the  Morn- 
ingstar has  exactly  the  same  elevation,  according  to  the  figuras  on  Mr 
Hobson'a  map,  as  the  starting  point  at  the  southern  end  of  the  covered 
channel  at  Wisconsin  hill,  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles. 
North  of  Iowa  hill  there  is  a  sudden  descent  of  some  50  or  (>()  feet,  but 
the  distance  in  which  this  descent  is  accomplished  is  only  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  channel;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
this  depression  were  caused  by  a  slight  fault,  especially  as  there  are  two 
or  three  of  such  disturbances  shown  on  his  profile  in  the  Mornmgstar 
ground.     An  examination  of  Mr  Hobson's  profiles  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  before  the  faulting,  whether  this  took  place  by  an 
uplift  of  the  southern  side  or  a  downthrow  of  the  northern,  there  was  a 


•Tvuth  Aun.  Rep.  State  Mineralogist  of  California,  p.  4'io. 
XLIII— BuLi..  Gkoi..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4    18»2. 
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slight  southward  slope  from  the  Morninpjstar  works  to  Wisconsin  hill. 
Mr  Hohson's  arguments,  based  on  the  occurrence  of  serpentine  bowlders 
in  certain  parts  of  the  channel  and  on  the  relative  elevation  of  the  rhyo- 
litic  strata,  are  stronger.  There  are,  however,  such  difficulties  involved 
in  carrying  the  principal  channel  in  the  direction  advocated  by  Mr 
Hobson  that  I  cannot  adopt  his  view  as  the  most  probable. 

Bath  to  Ralstoiis. — In  discussing  the  upward  continuation  of  the 
large  and  deep  channel  at  Bath,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  May- 
flower mine,  Goodyear  indicated  several  reasons  why  it  was  probable 
that  it  came  down  from  the  Long  canyon  country,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  occurrence  in  it  of  granite  bowlders  and  its  capping  of  "  white 
lava  "  (rhyolite).  The  vicinity  of  Long  canyon  was  only  examined  in  a 
cursory  way  by  Goodyear.  There  is,  indeed,  at  the  Ralston  mine,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  divide  north  of  Ix)ng  canyon;  unmistakable  evidence 
of  an  outlet  of  a  large  and  important  channel ;  there  is,  further,  a  re- 
markable and  striking*  similarity  between  the  accumulations  of  the  Ral- 
ston channel  with  those  of  the  Bath-Mayflower  stream ;  there  is,  further, 
no  other  way  open  for  the  Ralston  channel  than  in  the  direction  of  Bath, 
for  higher  bed-rock  bars  the  way  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  north ; 
hence  I  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  a  connection  once  existed  be- 
tween the  two  channels,  which  has  since  been  eroded  by  the  recent 
stream  of  the  Middle  fork. 

Mr  Browne  is  struck  with  the  considerable  extent  to  which  the  modem 
rivers  on  the  Forest  hill  divide  have  avoided  the  older  channels,  leaving 
them  buried  under  the  volcanic  flows  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.*  To  ex- 
plain it  he  assumes  that  the  ancient  valley  was  filled  with  volcanic  ma- 
terial only  up  to  its  widespread  rims,  but  not  to  overflowing,  and  that 
the  modern  rivers  started  by  preference  along  the  marginal  lines  of  the 
deposits.  A  study  of  the  geologic  map  of  the  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Forest  hill  divide  will  show  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  such  an  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  flows  almost  cora- 
])letely  flooded  and  buried  the  Neocene  valley  and  its  divides  in  this 
vicinity ;  the  only  points  rising  above  tliem  were  the  high  hills  to  the 
west  of  the  "  Brimstone  plains  "  and  the  Volcano ville  hill  to  the  south- 
ward. Only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Georgetown  divide  were  there  any 
continuous  and  important  bed-rock  ridges  projecting  above  the  general 
level  of  the  flows. 

The  explanation  of  Mr  Browne  might  well  be  applied  to  certain  parts 
of  the  upper  river  courses,  but  I  do  not  think  it  explains  the  positions  of 
the  present  streams  on  the  Forest  hill  divide.  Slight  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  andesitic  flows  probably  determined  first  the  directions. 

♦Tenth  Ann.  Rep.  of  State  Mineralogiat  of  California,  p.  442. 
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Grade : 

Bath  to  Ralston,  8  miles,  72  feet  to  the  mile.  . 

That  Michigan  Bluffs  is  not  o'n  the  principal  channel  is  also  indicate  1 
hy  the  grades,  for  from  that  place  to  Bath,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the 
slope  is  140  feet  to  the  mile,  while  from  Michigan  Bluffs  to  Ralston,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  it  is  only  31  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  Dartmscus  and  Last  Chance  Tributaries:  General  Character. — Mr 
Browne  has  described  the  Damascus  or  "  white  "  channel.  Its  course 
above  Damascus  is  eroded ;  it  is  practically  continuous  under  the  lava 
cap  as  far  down  as  Gas  hill ;  from  there  it  is  eroded  for  a  long  distance, 
but  the  characteristic  deposits  are  again  found  at  Michigan  Bluffs.  It 
is  very  different  from  the  Bath  channel,  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  quartz  gravel,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  flowing  for  a  long  distance  over  a 
soft  clay-slate  with  a  large  amount  of  quartz  veins.  A  short  distance 
below  Michigan  Bluffs  it  must  have  joined  the  principal  Middle  fork. 

Tributary  to  this  channel  was  the  Last  Chance  stream.  Coming  down 
from  the  high  country  to  the  northeast  of  Last  Chance,  it  is  preserved 
under  the  lava  cap  for  some  distance  at  Last  Chance  and  .again  at  Dead- 
wood.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  joined  the  main  stream  some  dis- 
tance north  of  Michigan  Blufifs.  The  relations  of  the  lava  and  bed-rock 
at  the  two  first-named  places  clearly  indicate  that  this  channel  flowed 
in  a  very  distinct  depression  or  valley.  Both  at  Last  Chance  and  at 
Deadwood  there  is  an  older  ante-volcanic  besides  several  cement  or  inter- 
volcanic  channels. 

The  important  cement  channel  coming  down  from  the  vicinity  of 
Secret  canyon  by  way  of  Hogsback  and  Red  point  under  the  lava  flow 
very  likely  followed  an  ante-volcanic  valley;  but  of  the  deposits  of  the 
latter  but  little  is  left. 

Grades: 

Damascus  to  Michigan  Bluffs,  8i  miles,  73  feet  to  the  mile. 

Deadwood  to  I^ast  Chance,  5  miles,  136  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  the  Ralston  Mine  to  Summit  Valley. — The  divide  between  Long 
canyon  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the  American  river  is  covered  by  very 
deep  Neocene  deposits  and  volcanic  flows.  High  bed-rock  exists  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  forming  the  sides  of  a  broad  and  deep  depres- 
sion, the  center  of  which  lies  buried  below  the  volcanic  mass.  This 
deep  depression  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  up  toward  Summit 
valley  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  in  which  the  deepest  chaimel 
is  only  exposed  at  one  point,  at  the  ])lace  where  the  North  fork  of  the 
American  river  cuts  through  it.  This  is  the  longest  lava-covered  stretc^h 
of  channel  in  the  territory  here  described.     The  parallelism  with  the 
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present  Middle  fork  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  bend  in  its  lower 
course,  which  closely  follows  the  curve  of  Long  canyon. 

The  lower  Course. — On  the  Long  canyon  divide — i.  e.,  from  the  Ralston 
mine  to  the  place  called  Big  Flume  on  the  map — the  deposits  in  the 
channel  preserve  about  the  same  characteristics.  The  general  form  of 
valley  and  depth  of  deposits  are  illustrated  in  section  H  H  (plate  7). 

It  appears  as  if  the  channel  in  the  Lon;;  canyon  divide  had  in  most 
places  a  broad,  flat  profile.  On  the  bed-rock,  as  a  rule,  lies  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  of  non-volcanic  gravel,  composed  of  quartz,  quartzite  and 
granite.  Above  this  rests  a  series  of  alternating  rhyolitic  tuffs  and 
gravels  with  rhyolitic  pebbles,  which  ranges  in  depth  from  150  feet  at  the 
western  end  of  the  ridge  to  400  or  500  feet  up  toward  Big  Flume.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  divide  the  volcanic  gravels  are  heavier,  reaching? 
80  or  100  feet  at  the  Ralston  mine.  Toward  the  east  they  grow  thinner 
and  the  rhyolitic  tuffs  begin  to  predominate.  Above  the  rhyolitic  tuffs 
lie  from  700  to  800  feet  of  andesitic  breccia.  The  center  of  the  channel 
evidently  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  toward  Long  canyon,  and 
an  almost  continuous  fringe  of  gravels  and  tuffs  are  exposed  along  this 
line.  At  Blacksmith  flat  the  bed-rock  is  propably  not  far  above  the 
deepest  depression  in  the  center  of  the  channel,  which  here  reaches  its 
most  southerly  point.  A  smaller  tributary  at  this  place  came  in  from 
the  south  by  way  of  Corcorans  diggings  and  Clydesdale,  the  bed-rock  at 
the  latter  place,  near  the  point  between  Long  and  Wallace  canyons,  being 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  Blacksmith  flat.  Again,  at  Russian  ravine, 
one  mile  south  of  Big  Flume,  the  bed-rock  is  probably  nearly  as  low  as 
that  of  the  deepest  channel. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale  to  mine  these 
gravels.  At  Ralstons  the  upper  gravels  have  been  hydraulicked  with 
satisfactory  results;  many  small  diggings  are  found  along  the  rim  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  divide  as  far  up  as  Big  Flume,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  has  any  systematic  and  extensive  work  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  open  up  this  magnificent  channel  by  means  of  tunnels.  It 
would  seem  very  likely  that  some  paying  ground  would  be  found  along 
it :  some  risk  must  be  taken,  for  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict 
whether  a  certain  gravel  channel  will  pay  for  drifting  or  not  without  a 
trial.  That  the  channel  exists  and  that  it  is  of  great  dimensions  is  quite 
certain.  Long  canyon  is  said  to  have  been  rich  in  early  days  as  far  up 
as  Russian  ravine,  while  the  Middle  fork  contained  less  gold. 

Grades : 

Ralston  mine  to  Blacksmith  flat  (assuming  that  the  bed-rock  at  the 
latter  place  is  but  little  higher  than  in  the  deepest  channel),  5  miles,  65 
feet  to  the  mile. 
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Blacksmith  flat  to  Russian  ravine  (on  similar  assumptions),  7  miles, 
93  feet  to  the  mile.* 

The  Duncan  Peak  Tributary. — A  short  distance  from  Big  Flume,  on  the 
northern  side  of  th^  ridge,  there  is  a  deep  trough  exposed,  and  known  as 
Marshall's  claim.  It  is,  according  to  my  measurements,  50  feet  higher 
than  the  bed-rock  in  Russian  ravine  on  the  southern  side,  and  it  is  filled 
to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  with  gravel,  of  which  a  little  has  been 
h ydraulicked.  This  place  is  evidently  near  the  confluence  of  a  tributary 
coming  down  with  steep  grade  from  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Neocene 
mountain  of  Duncan  peak.  From  Flat  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
Duncan  peak,  it  runs  down  almost  as  a  steep  ravine  to  near  the  Gray 
Eagle  tunnel ;  from  here  it  must  have  connected  across  Duncan  canyon 
with  the  main  channel  of  the  American  river  by  way  of  Marshalls  inlet. 
Abrams  tunnel  on  Duncan  canyon  is  probably  in  the  same  channel. 

Grades ; 

Flat  ravine  to  Gray  Eagle  tunnel,  2  miles,  350  feet  to  the  mile. 

Gray  Eagle  tunnel  to  Marshalls  inlet,  6  miles,  200  feet  to  the  mile. 

Tlie  Canada  Hill  Tributary. — On  the  northern  side  of  Duncan  peak 
there  exists  another  equally  steep  channel  with  thin  angular  gravel. 
Starting  from  Canada  hill  it  runs  down  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Sterrett's  claim  in  Sailor  canyon.  From  there  its  course  is  not  deter- 
mined beyond  doubt,  but  it  most  probably  curved  around  southeast- 
ward and  joined  the  main  channel  near  French  meadows. 

Grade : 

Canada  hill  to  Sterrett's  claim,  in  3  miles,  1,000  feet,  or  about  333  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  upper  Course. — From  Big  Flume  the  channel  makes  a  curve  toward 
the  east  and  crosses  the  present  Middle  fork  at  French  meadows,  near 
Rab^ton  dam.  At  this  point  the  modern  river  is  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  old  channel,  but  the  distance  along  which  there  is  no  bed-rock 
expased  is  short  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel  is  very  far  below  the  present  river-bed.*  Very  little 
gravel  is  exposed  from  here  up  toward  Summit  valley ;  the  rhyolitic 
flows  have  also  changed  character,  containing  more  massive  rhyolite  and 
less  of  tuffs  than  before.  They  increase  in  depth,  their  thickness  at 
French  meadows  being  600  feet,  and  south  of  Summit  valley  a  maximum 
thickness  of  almost  1,000  feet  is  reached. 

Whether  the  channel  from  Big  Flume  up  toward  Summit  valley  will 

*  Mr  J.  H.  HAmmond,  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Rop.  State  Min.  of  California,  plate  2,  Kive»  a  croNii- 
section  from  this  vicinity  where  some  prospecting  has  been  done  by  tunnels  and  inclines.  He, 
however,  places  the  channel  below  the  North  fork,  which  certainly  is  incorrect. 
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pay  for  drifting  is  a  very  doubtful  question.  It  is  accessible  only  by 
long  and  costly  tunnels  from  the  North  fork  side  or  by  inclines  from  the 
rims.  There  are  but  very  few  quartz  mines  along  the  upper  course ;  the 
channel  here  enters  the  generally  barren  granitic  area  of  the  high  Sierra. 

Near  Soda  Springs  the  deep  canyon  of  the  North  fork  has  cut  through 
the  channel,  exposing  on  both  sides  the  deep  volcanic  flows  and  the  curve 
of  the  old  valley.  Section  L  Lis  laid  across  the  valley  a  little  south  of 
this  and  shows  sufficiently  clearly  the  relations  at  this  point.  At  Soda 
Springs  the  recent  river  is  about  200  feet  below  the  Neocene  channel. 

We  are  now  near  the  headwaters  of  the  ancient  river;  on  all  sides  rise 
bed-rock  ridges  and  peaks,  prominent  in  Neocene  as  well  as  in  the  pres- 
ent time.  North  of  the  North  fork  the  old  channel  begins  to  rise  rapidly 
toward  the  summits.  The  valley  opened  up  in  a  sort  of  amphitheater ; 
one  branch  extended  up  toward  mount  Lincoln,  another  toward  Soda 
Springs  station.  The  principal  valley  extended  up  toward  a  point  about 
a  mile  west  of  Summit  station,  and  its  continuation  can  indeed  be  traced 
a  little  further  northward  toward  the  high  granitic  counterforts  of  Castle 
peak.  The  Neocene  river,  broad  and  magnificent  on  the  Forest  hill 
divide,  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  ravine. 

Grades : 

Russian  ravine  to  French  meadows,  6  miles,  100  feet  to  the  mile. 
French  meadows  to  Soda  Springs,  10  miles,  115  fe.et  to  the  mile. 
Soda  Springs  to  Summit,  3  miles,  200  feet  to  the  mile. 


Discussion  of  Grades. 

On  plate  6  a  first,  and  in  many  respects  incomplete,  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  more  important  facta 
al)out  the  present  grade  and  directions  of  the  ante- volcanic  Neocene  river 
l>eds. 

Before  endeavoring  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  these  river  beds  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  a  very  heterogeneous  mass,  c<)mi)osed  of  rocks  of  very  diverse  texture 
and  hardness,  which  are  apt  to  infiuence  the  grade  of  the  rivers  flowing 
over  them.  Sudden  changes  of  grade  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  the 
present  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  Neocene  channels.  It  follows  from  this 
that  conclusions  drawn  from  short  distances  of  channel  or  ba.sed  on 
isolated  occurrence's  cannot  be  reliable. 

An  influence  of  direction  on  grade  probably  also  exists,  inasmuch  as 
streatns  flowing  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range  would  be  expected 
to  have  a  slighter  grade  than  those  breaking  across  the  strike  of  the  slates 
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or  cross-belts  of  hard  massive  rocks.  Such  an  influence  no  doubt  exists, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  very  marked  in  the  modern  rivers.  In  the  lower 
Sierra,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  rivers  for  shorter  distances  only  are 
parallel  to  the  range,  it  cannot  be  stated  to  occur  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent;  the  principal  forks  have  a  fall  of  from  30  to  40  feet  to  the  mile  in 
whatever  direction  they  run.  In  the  upper  Sierra  the  Rubicon  river 
runs  for  fifteen  miles  near  and  parallel  to  the  crest  line,  but  the  grade 
averages  very  high — about  150  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  grades  of  the  intervolcanic  channels  must  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  height  of  the  range  has 
been  increased  since  Neocene  times,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  their 
erosive  activity  was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  rivers,  and  that  the 
changes  from  the  conditions  of  the  earlier  Neocene  to  those  of  today 
took  place  or  began  to  take  place  before  the  intervolcanic  channel  system 
was  established.  Referrmg  to  Mr  Browne's  diagram  of  the  grades  of  tlie 
volcanic  channels,  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  in  general  show  a  strong 
grade  in  whatever  direction  they  flowed. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  that  attracts  the  attention  when  the  grade  sheet 
is  studied  is  the  remarkably  steep  grades  prevalent.  Down  near  the 
great  valley,  as  well  as  high  up  in  the  mountains,  grades  of  from  60  to 
100  feet  and  above  are  noticed;  these  are  certainly  not  the  grades  which 
would  be  expected  in  rivers  depositing  gravel  in  a  country  which,  as 
shown  by  the  topography,  had  been  subjected  to  a  long-continued 
erosion. 

A  further  study  will,  however,  show  that  while  all  of  the  transverse 
principal  channels  have  a  strong  grade,  most  of  the  principal  forks  flow- 
ing in  a  direction  about  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  range  have  a  com- 
paratively slight  grade.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  Neocene  South  Yuba  from  Badger  hill  to  You  Bet.  The  sudden 
increase  in  grade  from  Waloupa  to  Dutch  Flat  (Thompson  hill),  where 
the  river  suddenly  turns  from  a  longitudinal  to  a  transverse  direction, 
illustrates  this  relation  of  grade  and  direction  in  an  especially  suggestive 
manner.  A  similar  contrast  is  noticed  at  the  junction  of  the  North 
Bloomfield  with,  the  Grizzly  Hill  channel,  and  the  course  of  the  South 
fork  of  the  American  from  Pilot  hill  to  Diamond  springs  shows  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  The  grade  of  the  longitudinal  Forest 
City  tributary  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  main  river  into  which 
it  empties,  and  the  uppermost  course  of  the  Neocene  Middle  Yuba  from 
Milton  to  Meadow  lake  in  a  longitudinal  course  shows  a  much  lower 
grade  than  would  be  expected. 

This  generalization  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  principal  forks,  how- 
ever, for  the  grade  of  the  important  tributary  extending  from  Damascus 
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to  Michigan  Bluffs  is  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  main  river  running  in  a 
neariy  east-west  direction ;  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  lesser  tributaries. 
The  one  emptying  into  the  upper  North  fork  of  the  American  river  near 
Russian  ravine  has  a  very  heavy  grade,  although  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  range.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fragment  of  channel  exposed  south 
of  Cisco.  The  Canada  Hill-Sterrett  channel  offers  an  interesting  instance 
of  a  steep  Neocene  gulch  or  creek  running  for  some  distance  in  a  north- 
easterlv  direction. 

Another  fact  deserves  notice.  The  North  Bloom  field  channel  up  to 
Moores  Flat  and  the  Dutch  Flat-Ix)well  hill  channel,  in  a  corresponding 
position  further  south,  show  extremely  heavy  grades  which  scarcely  can 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  harder  rock-masses  encountered.  The 
North  Bloomfield  channel  cuts  with  a  heavy  grade  through  the  same 
siliceous  slates  over  which  the  Blue  Tent  channel  flows  with  a  very  sli*^t 
grade.  A  mass  of  hard  rock  is  met  with  at  Dutch  Flat,  but  between 
Dutch  Flat  and  Lowell  hill  the  slates  are  not  particularly  resistant. 

Taking  in  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  deposits  between  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  rivers, 
the  relation  of  grade  and  direction  explained  above  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  since  the 
time  the  ante-volcanic  Neocene  rivers  flowed  over  its  surface. 

This  uplift  was  probably  gradual  and  extended  over  a  long  period, 
beginning  at  or  shortly  after  the  initiation  of  volcanic  activity.  The 
evidence  from  the  region  of  the  first  summit  in  the  territory  here  describe<i 
appears  to  show  that  this  disturbance  ended  about  the  time  of  the  last 
great  lava  flows,  and  that  while  subsequent  elevation  might  have  taken 
place  it  has  been  of  slight  importance.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  however, 
that  the  region  of  the  second  summit  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exam- 
ined to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  last  statement  to  the  whole  range  in 
this  latitude. 

If  this  incrciise  in  slope  be  attributed,  to  a  simple  tilting  of  a  rigid 
block,  such  as  advocated  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  if  I  understand  him 
correctly,  a  reduction  of  the  channels  to  fairly  uniform  grades  is  impos- 
sible; for  if  the  range  be  supposed  to  be  tilted  downward  so  that  the 
traiiiverse  ehaimels  with  slighter  grades  become  nearly  level,  many  of 
the  other  transverse  channels  in  which  gravels  have  accumulated  will 
still  have  a  grade  of  80  feet  or  more  to  the  mile.  The  maximum  amount 
of  tilting  to  the  mile  cannot  in  this  case  have  been  more  than  the  mini- 
mum grade  of  the  transverse  rivers,  or  from  60  to  70  feet  to  the  mile. 
This  would  give  a  maximum  increase  of  elevation  of  between  3,600  and 
4,200  feet. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  slope  has  been  effected  by  means 
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of  distributed  faults  of  slight  throw  or  equivalent  plastic  deformation,  as 
held  by  Mr  ().  F.  Becker  *  the  grades  of  the  Neocene  rivers  might  more 
easily  be  reduced  to  somewhat  uniform  figures  by  assuming  that  along 
distances  showing  exceptionally  heavy  grades  a  more  intense  faulting 
or  deformation  has  taken  place.  The  considerable  and  even  steep  grades 
of  some  longitudinal  channels  show,  however,  that  even  by  this  means 
the  rivers  cannot  be  reduced  to  gentle  and  uniform  grades. 

The  vertical  curve  of  the  present  Neocene  channels  would  appear  to 
offer  a  criterion  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  ascertained  whether,  in 
addition  to  the  general  uplift,  the  flank  of  the  Sierra  has  been  materially 
deformed.  The  grades  of  two  principal  forks  of  the  old  rivers  which  in 
general  have  a  transverse  direction  have  been  plotted  in  plate  9,  the 
distances  being  taken  along  the  curves  of  the  streams.  In  the  same 
plate  the  vertical  curve  of  one  of  the  modern  forks  has  been  constructed 
in  order  to  serve  for  comparison.  The  two  curves  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plate  cannot  be  directly  compared,  and  the  difference  in  the  ordi- 
nates  does  not  directly  indicate  the  amount  of  recent  erosion,  for  the 
curve  of  the  Neocene  river  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  modern 
equivalent.  It  should  first  be  noticed  how  regular  is  the  curve  of  the 
recent  river  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  drained  by  it  is  only 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  baseleveling.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  composed 
of  two  curves,  the  junction  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  lower  limit 
of  glaciation.  The  existence  of  the  upper  curve  must  be  referred  to  the 
ice-cap  protecting  the  higher  part  of  the  mountains  from  active  erosion 
during  a  large  part  of  the  Pleistocene.f 

If  the  modern  river  curve  shows  such  regularity  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  that  of  the  Neocene  river,  which  represents  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  base-levelling,  should  be  still  more  so.  But  the  plotted 
curve  of  the  Neocene  Middle  Yuba  river  does  not  correspond  toHhe 
nonnal  curve  of  erosion.  Instead,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  two 
curves  with  the  convex  side  upward.  I  think  this  convexity,  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  rock -masses 
over  which  the  river  fiows,  must  be  due  to  a  deformation  of  the  surface 
during  the  uplift  of  the  Sierra.  The  most  pronounced  departure  from 
the  normal  curve  of  erosion  results  fri>m  the  present  steep  grades  of  the 
Neocene  channels  near  the  valley.  This  is  nmrked  in  both  the  profiles 
given  and  must,  1  think,  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  subsidence  of  the  por- 
tion adjoining  the  sediment-filled  trough  of  the  great  valley  relatively 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  range,  or  a  rise  of  the  hitter  relatively  to  the 
former.     Another  deformation  would  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the 

•  Bull.  Oeol.  Soo.  Am.,  vol.  2,  pp.  04  aud  73;  also  idem,  vol.  4,  p.  89. 
fSee  (i.  F.  Becker:  Bull,  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  65. 

XLIV— Bull.  Oiol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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upper  part  of  the  first  profile,  while  that  of  the  second  profile  seems 
more  like  the  normal  curve  of  erosion. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  baside^j  the  deformation,  a  general  increase  in  the 
slope  has  taken  place  the  curves  do  not  represent  that  deformation  quite 
correctly,  for  a  diminishing  of  the  slope  would  afiect  the  grades  of  the 
different  sections  differently  according  to  their  angle  with  the  trend  of 
the  range.  On  recalculating  the  grades  for  a  general  decrease  in  the 
slope  of  50  or  60  feet  to  the  mile  it  is  found,  however,  that  the  peculiar 
convex  forms  of  the  curves  remain  as  before  or  even  are  slightly  more 
accentuated. 

Although  the  present  steep  grades  of  the  old  Neocene  channel  can  thus 
be  shown  to  have  resulted  to  a  considerable  e.xtent  from  elevation  and 
deformation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Neocene  river  system  had  very 
slight  grades  throughout.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  Neocene  topography,  as  shown  in  valley  slopes  and  cross-sections, 
which  hardly  can  have  been  influenced  by  subsequent  deformation  and 
certainly  have  not  been  faulted  to  any  notable  extent,  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sierra  Nevada,  before  the  accumulation  of  gravels 
began,  was  a  mountain  range  greatly  worn  down  by  erosion,  but  not 
reduced  to  a  baselevel  of  erosion.  It  cannot  even  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  a  peneplain,  above  which  isolated  and  more  resistant  hills 
projected ;  the  declivities  and  irregularities  of  the  old  surface  are  too 
considerable  for  that,  nor  are  the  projecting  hills  invariably  composed  of 
the  hardest  rock-masses. 

Conclusions. 

The  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  appear  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Neocene  times,  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Yuba 
and  American  rivers,  formed  a  mountain  range  as  distinct  as  that  of 
today,  and  that  its  first  summit  in  general  coincided  with  the  corre- 
sponding modern  divide.  They  further  appear  to  prove  that  the  grades 
of  the  remaining  Neocene  gravel  channels  are  to  a  certain  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  directions  in  which  they  flowed  in  such  a  way  as  to  strongly 
suggest  that  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased since  the  time  when  the  Neocene  ante-volcanic  rivers  flowed 
over  \ts  surface.  It  finally  appears  probable  from  a  study  of  the  grade 
curves  of  the  remaining  channels  that  the  surface  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
has  been  deformed  during  this  uplift,  and  that  the  most  noticeable  defor- 
mation has  been  caused  by  a  subsidence  of  the  portion  adjoining  the 
great  valley  relatively  to  the  middle  part  of  the  range. 
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TiiK  Granites. 


Where  found  in  Maryland. — The  granitic  rocks  of  Maryland  have  lately 
received  special  attention,  both  microscopically  and  in  the  field.  They 
occupy  small  areas,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  scattered  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  central  zone  of  the  state,  known  as  tbe  Piedmont 
plateau.  This  belt  is  essentially  a  crystalline  one,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  gneisses,  which  are  broken  through  in  numberless  places  by 
gabbros,  pyroxenites  and  granites,  and  other  closely  related  types  of 
igneous  rocks. 

The  different  areas  may  be  known  from  tbe  chief  places  within  their 
respective  borders.     The}'  are  Port  Deposit,  Texas,  Windsor  road,  Relay, 
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Sykesville,  Guilford,  Garrett  park,  W^oodstock,  Ilchester,  Ellicott  City  and 
Dorseys  Run. 

Their  mineralogic  Composition, — Microscopically  the  rocks  under  con- 
sideration are  composed  larj^ely  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  with  acces- 
sory pla^oclase,  microcline,  magnetite,  apatite,  zircon,  epidote,  allanite, 
hornblende,  sphene  and  often  some  other  minerals. 

Four  Ti/pes  represented. — Aside  from  their  structural  phases,  the  Mary- 
land granites  comprise  four  types  :  binary  granite,  graniti^,  hornblende 
granite  and  allanite-epidote  granite.  Each  has  been  fully  described  in 
another  place. 

Origin  of  the  Granites. 

Two  Theories  advanced. — Regarding  the  origin  of  granites  in  general  two 
leading  theories  have  been  advanced.  One  considers  a  granite  as  the 
last  stage  in  the  metamorphic  change  of  mechanical  sediments,  ^^'ith 
the  other  a  granitic  mass  is  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  gradual 
cooling  of  an  acidic  molten  magma,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  cooling  takes  place  under  pressure. 

Recently  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  metamorphosing  influences 
of  orographic  movements  in  disguising  the  original  character  of  rocks, 
making  eruptives  more  and  more  like  sedimentary  deposits,  and  clastic 
beds  more  and  more  like  massives.  But  without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject,  it  is  intended  here  to  merely  set  forth  some 
of  the  proofs  that  point  to  the  eruptive  origin  of  certain  of  the  Maryland 
granites.  That  these  particular  rocks  are  really  eruptive  in  character 
has  been  seriously  questioned  by  some  investigators,  while  by  others  the 
eruptive  character  is  denied. 

Ijocalities  favorable  for  Observations. — Perhaps  the  most  favorable  places 
for  observing  phenomena  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  certain  of  the  Mary- 
land granites  are  at  Dorseys  Run  station,  Woodstock,  and  Sykesville,  all 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  • 

At  the  first-named  locality  an  excellent  section  has  been  exposed  by  a 
recent  railway  cutting.  Here  a  dark-colored  gneiss  is  found  penetrated 
])y  a  light-colored  granitite.  Huge  blocks  of  contorted  gneiss,  often  10 
to  20  feet  across,  and  numerous  smaller  angular  fragments  are  embedded 
in  the  massive  granite.  Some  of  the  gneiss  blocks  are  twisted  and  bent, 
to  all  appearances  througli  movement  when  the  granite  was  in  a  viscous 
state.  Very  light-colored  granite  dikes  also  cut  in  various  directions. 
(Jhemical  analyses  sliow  the  dikes  to  be  very  much  more  acidic  than 
either  the  gneiss  or  the  massive  granite. 
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At  Woodstock  similar  irregular  blocks  of  gneiss  are  abundant  in  the 
granite. 

Incltu^ions  and  their  Contacts. — From  Svkesville  many  inclusions  have 
been  obtained  in  the  granite  a  few  rods  below  the  railroad  station,  where 
a  quarry  has  been  opened.  Recently  great  quantities  of  the  rock  have 
been  removed  for  paving-blocks.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  large 
numbers  of  inclusions  of  foreign  rocks  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
granite,  furnishing  indisputable  proof  of  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  granitic 
mass  at  this  locality. 

The  inclusions  found  here  consist  of  irregular  fragments  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  minute  pieces  up  to  blocks  of  large  size.  Among  the  various 
fragments  noted  may  be  mentioned  those  which  were  evidently  origi- 
nally limestone,  soapstone,  pyroxenite,  vein-cjuartz,  hornblendic  and 
biotitic  gneisses.  Both  with  the  naked  eye  and  in  thin  slices  under  the 
microscope  characteristic  contact  j)henomena  are  noticeable,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  observed  where  molten  rocks  and  calcareous 
sediments  or  liquid  lavas  and  certain  crystallines  have  been  brought 
together. 

ITie  inclusions  derived  from  the  limestone  appear  as  thin  yellow  slabs 
from  one  to  several  centimeters  in  thickness  and  of  various  sizes.  Four 
distinct  zones  are  readily  recognized,  macroscopically,  in  the  inclusions 
of  this  class  :  (1)  The  median  portion  is  fine-grained  and  lemon-yellow 
in  color.  It  is  surrounded  by  (2)  a  narrow  band  usually  2  to  3  milli- 
meters in  thickness,  white  in  color,  and  apparently  composed  chiefly  of 
minute  grains  of  quartz.  Then  comes  (3)  a  very  small,  fine-grained,  dark- 
colored  shell  of  varying  thickness,  containing  abundant  small  garnets  up 
to  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  In  many  cases  this  layer  is  so  thin  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable.  It  shades  ofi*  rather  abruptly  into  (4)  the  typical 
granitite  of  the  area. 

Microscopically  the  four  zones  are  even  better  differentiated  : 

The  first  of  these  zones  is  found  to  be  a  typical  lime-silicate  hornstone; 
the  second  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fine,  allotriomorphic  quartz, 
while  the  third  belt  is  a  fine-grained  mixture  of  (juartz  and  biotite,  with 
small  garnets. 

Beside  the  limestone  fragments  there  are  abundant  inclusions  of  soap- 
stone,  vein-quartz,  biotitic  and  hornblendic  gneiss.  All  of  these  rocks 
are  well  represented  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sykesville,  where 
they  dip  to  the  west  at  a  consideral)le  angle.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
latter  es|)ecially,  the  outside  is  usually  changed  considerably  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  centimeter.  The  interior  of  the  gneiss  pieces  is  practi- 
cally uiunetamorphosed.     It  is  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  contact 
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border.  The  constituents  have  underjrone  much  crushing  and  the  feld- 
spars are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  biotite  is  nearly  all  bleache<l,  and 
chlorite  is  very  abundant.  There  is  also  present  secondary  epidote  and 
muscovite,  and  a  few  larger  decomposing  cubes  of  pyrite  are  scattereti 
through  the  mass. 

The  margin  of  the  gneiss  blocks  is  dark  colored  and  much  finer  in 
grain.  Xo  traces  of  j)ressure  are  noticeable,  and  apparently  it  has  bef*n 
comj)letely  recrystallized.  Biotite  is  very  a])undant  in  small  flakes, 
oriented  in  the  direction  of  foliation.  A  little  plagioda^e  and  orthoidase 
occur,  and  also  small  (juantities  of  pyrite. 

Proofs  of  their  ei^iptive  Nuture. — The  proofs  that  the  granites  in  (juej^tion 
are  eruptive  in  nature  is  deduced  from  several  different  and  independent 
sources : 

a.  From  field  relations. 
6.  From  inclusions. 

c.  From  contact  phenomena. 

d.  From  microscopic  examinations. 

«.  Their  field  Relations. — As  stated  elsewhere,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Piedmont  region  consist.s  chiefly  of  gneisses  broken  through  in  numerous 
l)laces  by  undoubted  eruptives,  such  as  gabbro,  diorite  and  pyroxenite, 
until  these  rocks  occupy  fully  one-half  of  the  present  exposed  surface 
of  the  district.  , 

Now,  a  careful  tracing  of  the  granites  shows  that  they  have  cut  in- 
discriminately across  the  igneous  rocks  mentioned  as  well  as  the  gneiss, 
passing  uninterruptedly  from  one  petrographically  distinct  mass  to 
another.  In  other  words,  the  acidic  types  of  crystallines  to  all  aj>pear- 
ances  seem  to  be  younger  in  age  than  the  gabbros  and  the  most  basic 
rocks,  as  if  they  too  had  broken  through  all  the  other  eruptives.  Near 
some  of  the  granitic  masses,  true  granitic  and  felsitic  dikes  are  clearly 
defined,  which  would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  apophyses  of  the  main 
body  were  the  ro(;k  regarded  as  an  eruptive.  Furthermore,  at  Dorseys 
Run  station,  for  instance,  large  exposures  show  the  granite  forced 
between  and  spreading  widely  apart  enormous  layers  of  twisted  and 
puckered  gneiss ;  while  at  Woodstock  huge  blocks  of  gneiss  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  the  granite. 

As  already  remarked,  the  line  of  contact  between  the  granite  and  the 
contiguous  rock  is  seldom  determinable  exactl3%  on  account  of  profound 
superficial  decav.  Yet  occasionallv  artificial  excavations  into  the  acid 
rock  reveals  clearly  such  contacts.  A  good  example  is  that  found  at 
the  new  (juarry  opened  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Garrett  park, 
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where  the  line  is  very  sharply  defined  between  the  granite  mass  and  the 
adjoining  soap.stone  belt. 

b.  Their  Inclusions. — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
erujitive  nature  of  some  of  the  Maryland  granites  is  the  occurrence  in 
the  masses  of  large  numbers  of  inclusions — fragments  of  foreign  rocks, 
both  sedimentary  and  eruptive.  These  have  all  been  described  more  or 
less  at  length  in  another  place,  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  fuller 
details.  At  Sykesville,  where  they  occur  so  abundantly,  the  irregular 
angular  fragments  and  Idocks  of  all  sizes  are  identical  with  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood. 

In  most  of  the  cases  observed,  the  interiors  of  the  foreign  pieces  are 
scarcely  altered  at  all,  though  the  exterior  forms  more  or  less  completely 
metamorphosed  shells  of  varying  thickness.  The  Woodstock  and 
Dorseys  Run  granites  show  similar  phenomena  equally  well  or  even 
better.  In  both  instances,  blocks  of  highly  puckered  gneiss  are  very 
prominent,  and  they  all  possess  narrow  marginal  borders  of  dark,  fine- 
grained, comj)letely  changed  rock,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  light- 
colored  surrounding  granite. 

Certain  outcrops  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Garrett  park  furnish 
good  illustrations  of  the  same  kind,  though  here  the  granite  has  been 
squeezed  considerably  more  than  in  the  other  case  mentioned.  At  this 
place  there  is  one  exposure  showing  numbers  of  small  lenticular  masses 
of  a  black  color  which  might  easily  be  taken  for  inclusions  but  for  their 
regularly  rounded  outlines.  These  are  doubtless  basic  secretions  which 
developed  in  the  acid  magma. 

c.  Their  contact  Phenomena. — For  reasons  elsewhere  explained,  the 
contacts  between  the  granitic  masses  and  the  adjoining  rocks  are  rarel}' 
seen  to  advantage.  The  investigation  of  the  contact  zones  have  therefore 
been  carried  on  largely  with  the  inclusions.  This  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  variety  of  foreign  rocks  represented  and  the 
abundance  of  the  fragments.  In  most  of  the  fragments  it  is  only  the 
outside  which  is  changed  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  centimeters  or 
more,  the  interior  still  often  preserving  the  rock  in  its  original  character, 
so  that  no  doubt  arises  concerning  its  composition  and  structure  previous 
to  its  embedding  in  the  granite. 

'ilie  contact  zones  are  in  all  res}»ects  identical  with  the  contact  belts 
of  other  localities  where  acid  eruptives  have  pushed  up  against  the  same 
kind  of  rocks. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  unaltered  inclusions,  the  metamorphosed 
shells,  and  the  surrounding  granites  show  that  the  altered  shells  have  an 
acidity  intermediate  between  the  inclusions  and  the  granites. 
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Tliese  proofe  of  eruptive  origin  of  the  Maryland  granites  are  quite 
similar  to  thase  which  Barrois*  has  formulated  from  the  granites  of 
Rostrenen. 

rf.  Miero8CO[>ic  Examinations. — Aside  from  the  ordinary  micraseopic 
characters  indicative  of  cooling  from  fusion,  certain  of  the  granites  under 
consideration  show  some  additional  phenomena  pointing  to  the  same 
end.  These  are  large  grains,  micropegmatitic  intergrowths  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  rounded  through  magnatic  corrosion  apparently  and  having 
the  characteristic  embayments  so  commonly  associated  with  cases  of 
this  kind. 


♦Ann.  de  la  Soc.  g^ol.  du  Nord,  t.  xii,  p.  106, 1885. 
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The  epidote-bearing  Rocks. 

Occurrence  and  eintptive  Origin. — Very  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
found  recently  showing  that  certain  granites  of  Maryland  are  eruptive  in 
origin.  The  granitic  masses  occur  in  irregular  })osses  breaking  through 
gneiss,  gabbro  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  at  Dorseys  Run  station,  Woodstock,  Ilch ester  and  EUicott  City, 
the  acid  eruptives  are  true  granitites,  granular  aggregates,  consisting 
essentially  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  black  mica,  with  considerable  amounts 
of  epidote  and  allanite  as  accessory  constituents.  These  rocks  vary  con- 
siderably in  color,  from  dark  iron-gray  to  nearly  white,  according  to  the 
.j)ercentage  of  ferro-magnesian  silicates  they  contain. 

Microscopic  Characteristics. — Under  the  microscope  thin  sections  some- 
times show  that  the  incipient  stages  of  dynamic  metamorphism  have  set 
in.  In  other  occurrences  the  granites  show  little  or  no  signs  of  mechani- 
cal deformation.    The  occurrence  of  the  two  prominent  accessory  min- 
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erals  in  the  Maryland  acid  rocks  was  first  noted  bv  Hobbs,*  who  had 
under  consideration  the  porphyritic  jrranites  of  the  last  two  localities  just 
mentioned.  In  the  published  notes  particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
isomorphous  intergrowths  of  epidote  and  allanite.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  paper  alluded  to  considerable  additional  material  has  been  ex- 
amined, both  from  the  Ilchester  and  Ellicott  City  districts,  besides  three 
other  places. 

Comparison  of  Granitrs  irilh  Granltitr.^. — In  all  their  general  characters 
the  epidote-allanite  bearing  granites  are  essentially  identical  with  the 
granitites  of  the  region,  except  as  a  rule  they  are  more  basic  and  consc^ 
quently  much  darker  in  color.  Tlie  essential  constituents  show  no  note- 
worthy differences  from  the  acid  components  of  the  typical  granitites. 
In  hand  sj)ecimens  a  distinct  greenish  cast  is  often  quite  noticeable.  Ui)on 
closer  investigation  the  green  specks  are  found  to  have  frequently  a  reddish 
core.  Microscopic  examination  in  thin  sections  show^  that  the  two  min- 
erals are  clear,  usually  idiomorj)hic  or  hypidiomorphic  epidote,  and 
reddish,  intensely  pleo(;hroic  allanite  in  parallel  growths. 

Allanite. 

The  mineralogic  Associate  of  Epidote . — Before  considering  the  epidote  in 
detail  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  allanite  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  it 
is  intimatelv  associated  and  closely  related  chemically. 

As  a  rock'formiHij  Mineral  reriened. — As  a  rock-forming  mineral,  allanite 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarer  occurrences.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  however,  Iddings  and  Cross  f  have  found  this  silicate  of  the 
rare  earths  widely  distributed  among  acid  eruptives,  in  some  rocks  form- 
ing an  important  accessory.  Among  the  rocks  in  which  the  mineral 
under  consideration  w^as  found  may  be  mentioned  gneiss,  granite,  quartz- 
porphyry,  rhyolite,  diorite,  porphyrite,  andesite,  dacite  and  others.  The 
localities  in  this  country  where  allanite  has  been  found  to  form  a  rock 
constituent  are  numerous,  and  are  even  widely  separated  geographically. 

In  Euro[)e  the  apparent  rarity  of  rock- forming  allanite  has  made  the 
observed  occurrences  somewhat  noteworthy.  There  is  a  further  intercj't 
centering  around  this  n)ineral  which  is  of  no  little  importance  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  also.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  j)resence  of  allanite 
in  granite  formed  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  the  theory  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  granite  in  the  long-continued  controversy  that  took 
place  during  the  second  (quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  inability  of 
this  mineral  to  withstand  a  temperature  higher  than  a  dull-red  heat 


♦John**  Hopkins  rniversity  ('in*ulurs.  no.  85,  ISKy,  p.  70. 
fAm.  Jonr.  Sei  ,  3d  ser.,  vol.  x.xx,  1885,  p.  108. 
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without  changing  its  physical  character  was  evidenced  as  a  strong  proof 
against  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  This  objection  was  met  by 
Scheerer  *  as  early  as  1842,  in  a  paper  entitled  *•  Erste  Fortsetzung  der 
Untersuchungen  iiber  Gadolinit,  Allanit,  und  daniit  verwandte  Mine- 
ralien,"  read  at  Stockholm  before  the  Society  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists. 
Some  years  later  the  same  writer  f  discussed  an  aqua-igneous  theory  of 
the  origin  of  granite,  and  suggested  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  water 
the  magma  may  cool  down  considerably  below  the  temi)erature  neces- 
8&Ty  for  solidification  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  dry  fusion,  and 
thus  allow  minerals  which  cannot  endure  great  heat  to  crystallize  out 
before  other  constituents  more  difficult  to  fuse  by  the  simple  dry  method. 
Both  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Daubree  and  later  others  have  confirmed 
this  theory  experimentally. 

Since  Scheerer's  time  a  number  of  winters  have  noted  the  occurrence 
of  allanite  in  various  igneous  rocks.  Chief  among  these  allusions  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Blomstrand,J  von  Fritsch,§  Vom  Ilath,||  Liebisch,^ 
Tomebohm,**  Iddings  and  Cross,  ft  Michel- I^ev^y  and  I^croix,  JJ 
Hobbs,  §§  and  Lacroix.  |||| 

In  Maryland,  Hobbs  apj)ears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  presence  of  allanite  in  the  rock  of  the  state.  The  specimens  espe- 
cially studied  were  from  certain  granites  and  porphyritic  granite  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ilchester.  Since  the  announcement  of  these 
occurrences  similar  allanites  and  allanite-epidote  intergrowths  have  been 
found  at  other  places — at  Dorseys  Run  station,  and  in  less  abundance 
at  Woodstock,  and  on  the  Gunpowder  river,  northeast  of  Baltimore. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  note  on  the  allanite-epidote  intergrowths 
from  the  porphyritic  granite  of  the  Ilchester  district  some  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  exterior  clear  portions  of  the  grains  are  not 
in  reality  the  same  mineral  as  the  interior  dark  parts,  but  differing 
slightly  chemically.  For  this  reason  the  author  •[^  just  referred  to  reex- 
amined some  of  his  earlier  prei)arations  and  after  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  dark  central  allanite  had  a  chemical  analvsis  made  of  some  of  the 


•  Poj^KendoHTfl  Annalen  der  Phy.  u.  Chomle,  Ivi  Band.,  1842,  p.  479. 

fBul.  Soc  K<^1.  de  France,  2d  ser.,  tome  iv,  1847,  p.  4fi8. 

tOefvon*.  af  akad.  FOrhandl.,  no.  9,  IS.Vt,  p.  20fi. 

^Zeitsch.  d.  d.  geol.  0©fl.,  xii  Band.,  I860,  p.  106. 

(Zeitach.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  xvl  Band.,  1S04,  p.  2.V». 

*Z<»it8eh.  d.  d.  geol.  Ges.,  x.xix  Band.,  1877,  p.  725. 

••Geol.  F6ren    i  Stockholm,F(5rh.,  vi  Band.,  1882,  p.  185;  also,  Vega  Kxpfd.,  vol.  iv,  Stockholm, 
1884,  p.  115. 

ft  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  xxx,  18*<6,  p.  108. 

UBal.  Soc  min.  de  France,  tome  x},  1k8«,  p.  65. 

SIJohQH  Hopkinn  University  Cireulars.  no.  65,  1888,  p.  70;  also,  Am.  Jour. Sci. ,3d  ser,  vol.  xxxviil, 
\^m,  p.  223. 

I  Bal.  Soc.  rain,  de  France,  tome  xii,  IS'^o,  p.  1.39. 

•^  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3d  ^er.,  vol.  xxxviii,  1h«9,  pp.  223-228. 

XLVI— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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epidote  fragments,  which  show  a  very  close  correspondence  with  epidote 
of  other  localities,  particularly  Lud wig's  specimen  from  the  Untersulz- 
hach.  The  following  are  the  resulti?  obtained  from  the  Maryland  speci- 
mens by  Dr  Hillebrand,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
from  the  Tyrolean  locality  by  Ludwig.  The  TiO,  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  sphene,  which  was  not  separated  from  the  powder  completely : 


SiO,  . 
A1,0, 
TiO.^. 

FeO  . 
MnO 
CaO. 
M«(). 

p A . 

11,0  . 


^laryland.*      Untersulzbach. ' 


37.63 
18.40 

3.78 

15.29 

0.31 
22.93 
0.31 
0.44 
2.23 


{ 


37i^ 
22.63 

15.02 
0.93 

23.27 


2.05 


Epidote. 

lis  Abundance  in  Maryland  Granite. — The  epidote  of  the  allanite-bearing 
granites  of  Maryland  is  frequently  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  decided 
greenish  cast  to  the  color  of  the  rock.  Under  a  pocket  lens  the  yellowish- 
green  mineral  is  seen  in  small  sharply  bounded  crystals  or  irregular 
grains,  showing  glistening  surfaces  of  fracture  and  usually  containing  a 
central  reddish  interior,  which  alreadv  has  been  shown  to  be  allanite. 

Its  microscopic  Appearance — Under  the  microscope  the  epidote  usually 
appears  in  s^harply  defined  crystals  or  grains  enveloping  reddish  grains  of 
allanites,  with  which  they  are  strictly  isomorphous.  Twins  have  not 
been  observed,  though  the  included  mineral  is  often  twinne<l.  Tlie  sec- 
tions are  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish,  with  imperfect 
cleavage.  The  pleoehroism  is  quite  marked,  a  being  colorless  or  very 
faint  yellowish  ;  b  light  yellow,  often  tinged  with  green ;  r  greenish 
yellow.  The  absorption  is  r>b>a.  Interference  colors  brilliant. 
The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  and  direction 
of  elongation.  These  characters,  together  with  the  chemical  analysis 
given,  correspond  in  all  i)articulars  with  those  of  rock-making  epidote. 

Its  Crystallofjraphij. — The  simple  crystals  of  epidote  are  usually  quite 
small,  and  commonly  have  their  crystallogniphic  planes  much  better 
defined  than  in  the  other  cases.     The  most  frequently  observed  faces 


♦Sec  also  Hul.  G4,  U.  S.  (ieol.  Siirvoy,  p.  42. 
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and 


occasionally  two  small  hemipyramids,  probably  -f  P  -  111  [  and  —  P 

-  Ill  -      The  crystals,  as  well  as  many  of  the  intergrowths  with  allanite, 
occur  as  a  rule  completely  surrounded  by  biotite. 


••p. 


FiousB  I. ^Microscopic  CryMtnl  of  Epidote  in 
EUicott  City  {Maryland)  Ornnitc. 


FiQvnz  2.— Epidote  in  EUicott  City 
Granite. 


An  interesting  occurrence  of  epidote  is  as  an  inclusion  in  sphene, 
along  with  an  apatite  and  a  greenish  mineral  having  all  the  optical  and 
physical  characters  of  pleonaste.     In  other  masses  the  sharply  bounded 


Fiui  BE  :^.^  Epidote  in  WoodHtoek 
(Maryland)  Oranite. 


FnjrRK  i.—  Ep'dntcin  Woodstock 
Oranite. 


epidote  comes  in  contact  with  unaltered  feldspar,  quartz  and  biotite 
grains  and  gives  outlines  to  them. 

Its  Origin. — The  origin  of  the  epidote  in  the  granite  rocks  under  con- 
sideration is  of  great  interest.     Rock-making  epidote  has  been  regarded 
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almost  univerBjilly  as  never  forming  a  primary  constituent  of  eruptives, 
or  Archean  masses,  while  as  a  characteristic  ingredient  it  is  abundantly 
developed  in  metamori)hic  gneisses,  schists  and  phyllites.  It  is  also  a 
common  product  of  hoth  acid  and  basic  rocks  containing  feldspar.  The 
occurrence  of  epidote  in  acid  erupt ives  has  occasioned  considerable 
discussion.  Among  the  earlier  references  may  be  mentioned  certain 
papers  of  Becher*  and  Blomstrand.t  while  the  principal  allusions  to 
the  subject  during  the  past  decade  have  bei^n  made  by  Tornebohm.J 
Geikie.^  Rosenbusch,||  Ilobbs  ^^  and  Adams.** 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  derived  from  the  literature 
referred  to  has  been  against  the  idea  that  the  epidote  was  original  in 
any  of  the  cases  mentioned.  Hobbs,tt  who  was  the  first  to  study  the 
Ilchester  (Maryland)  granite,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  epidote 
was  of  metamorphic  origin.  Very  recently  AdamsJJ  has  investigated 
some  epidote-bearing  granites  from  Alaska,  in  which  the  mineral  alludtnl 
to  is  thought  to  result  from  the  recry stall ization  of  certain  of  the  rock  s 
constituents  after  the  original  solidification  of  the  mass.  The  epidote 
is  regarded  as  ''having  grown  into  the  surrounding  minerals  by  first 
sending  out  little  arm-like  extensions  from  its  substance  which  subse- 
quently met  one  another,  in  this  way  including  some  of  the  foreign  min- 
erals, which  may  or  may  not  finally  disappear "  (page  349).  Parallel 
growths  of  allanite  and  epidote  are  explained  by  the  former  being 
regarded  as  "  a  primary  mineral  around  which  the  epidote  would  nat- 
urally crystallize,  if  any  were  developed  in  the  rock,  the  two  minerals 
being  isomor[)hous  "  ( i)age  ^ilO). 

In  his  '*  Contributions  a  Fetude  des  gneiss  a  pyroxene  et  des  roches  a 
wernerite  "  i^^  Lacroix  has  figured  and  described  some  interesting  occur- 
rences of  isomorphous  growths  of  epidote  and  allanite  in  the  amphibolic 
gneiss  of  (ieffren-en-Roscoff'.  They  are  considered  analogous  to  Ilches- 
ter examples  with  which  he  has  compared  them.  These  growths  are 
also  reported  from  certain  rocks  of  Finisterre,  Norway,  and  Waldviert4?l. 
the  epidote  in  all  these  instances  being  regarded  as  primary  (page  *^*'hi). 

The  association  of  certain  of  the  allanites  and  epidotes  in  the  granites 
of  Maryland  is  so  intimate  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  both 

•I'tilier  (Ik8  Miiu'iJilworkorrnMi  in  (iruuit*'  von  StrioKan,  u.  z.  w.  (Bosluii). 
t  (K'fverH  uf.  akarl.  FOrluin*!!.,  n»).  0,  Isril,  p.  21»H. 
|(jeol.  F«'»r.  i  Stockholm  Forluindl.,  vi,  1k8J,  p.  -JI.k 
jst^tmr.  Jour.  (Jeol.  Soc  .  vol.  xxxix.  p.  :il4. 
1  Mik,  Phy.s.,  i  Baufl,  18k:>.  p.  i[tH. 

f  Johns  Hopkins  I'niverHily  Ciniilarn,  no  Go,  Ihks,  p.  "U;  also  Auk  Jour.  Sri.,  vol.  xxxviii,  iMy, 
pp.  2-2;i-2'J8. 

♦*  Canadian  R«M«or(l  S  ienoe,  18;)1,  pp.  34+-3>8. 

ft  Loc.  oil. 

XI  Loc.  Pit. 

^  Bnl.  Soc.  min.  de  F!an(!e,  tome  xii,  ISHO,  p.  l.JO. 
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minerals  were  formed  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  so  that  any 
remarks  upon  the  origin  of  the  one  would  apply  equally  as  well  to  the 
other.  In  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  minerals  are  of 
j)rimary  or  secondary  origin  in  granitic  rocks,  the  evidence  must  neces- 
sarily he  hased  in  great  measure  upon  the  observed  association  with  the 
other  minerals.  Allanite,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  comparatively 
easily  fusible,  and  on  this  account  it  long  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  the 
proofs  again;*t  the  igneous  origin  of  granite ;  but  its  occurrence  in  such 
rocks  as  unaltered  porphyrite,  (juartz-porphyry,  dacite,  andesite,  and 
rhyolite  masses  whose  eruptive  nature,  as  shown  by  Iddings  and  Cross,* 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  shows  conclusively  that  this  mineral  actually 
does  form  in  a  molten  magma. 

Furthermore,  the  e[>idote  occurs  included  in  well-defined  crystals  of 
sphene  whose  primary  character  cannot  be  doubted ;  besides,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  sharply  defined  crystals  completely  mantled  by  bio- 
tite,  along  with  similar  inclusions  of  zircon,  apatite  and  magnetite. 
There  is  further  evidence  pointing  toward  the  original  character  of  the 
opidote  in  the  occurrence  of  broken  crystals  of  allanite-epidote  inter- 
growths,  into  the  open  fracturas  of  which  biotite  has  formed.  To  all 
appearances  these  fractures  are  protoclastic  in  nature.  Finally,  crystals 
of  ejjidote  or  isomorphous  growths  of  epidote  and  allanite,  with  the 
crystidlographic  planes  well  defined,  are  found  giving  shape  to  the  unal- 
tered feldspars,  (juartz  and  mica. 

Summary. 

In  summing  up  the  facts  already  presented  it  would  appear  that  the 
evidence  of  the  primary  Occurrence  of  epidote  in  the  eruptive  rocks  is 
esi^entiallv  the  same  as  that  for  allanite.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  allanite,  though  easily  fusible,  is  now  known  to  be  widely 
distributed,  and  is  often  an  abundant  accessory  in  such  rocks  as  dacite, 
por|)hyrite,  diorite,  quartz-j)orphyry,  rhyolite  and  others  the  igneous 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  (juestioned.  All  physical  obstacles  as  to  its 
primary  origin  are  manifestly  removed.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in  any 
particular  case  that  this  mineral  is  either  primary  or  secondary  must  be 
ilerived  largely  from  the  study  of  its  associations  with  other  minerals. 

Now  the  e[)idote  of  certain  of  the  Maryland  granites  is  found  in 
isomorphous  growths  with  allanite,  as  vmW  as  in  separate  well-defined 
crystals.  Hoth  occurrences  are  found  in  sharply  bounded  individuals, 
and  the  following  remarks  apply  to  the  intergrowths  and  single  crystals 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.  3d  aer.,  vol.  xxx,  1889,  p.  109. 
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alike.     That  these  must  be  original  constituents,  and   not  secondan^ 
products,  is  indicated  by — 

1.  Its  presence  in  perfectly  fresh  rocks  or  rock  but  slightly  altered 
by  orographic  movements. 

2.  lis  inclusion  in  sphene,  one  of  the  earliest  components  to  crystal- 
lize out  from  the  molten  magma. 

3.  Its  occurrence  with  sharply  defined  crystallographic  faces,  com- 
pletely mantled  by  clear,  unaltered  biotite  or  feldspar,  and  giving  shape 
to  some  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  granite. 

4.  Its  presentation  in  long  cr^^stals,  broken  and  bent,  and  the  inter- 
stices and  parted  cracks  filled  with  biotite,  and  often  continuous  with, 
and  optically  oriented  the  same  as,  the  surrounding  black-mica  crystals, 
whose  shape  is  partially  given  by  the  epidote.  These  fractures  appear 
without  doubt  to  be  protoclastic  in  origin. 
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Lntroductiox. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  one  published  in 
the  American  Geologist  of  July,  LSDO,  tlie  writer  proposes  to  bring 
forward  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  contact  between  the 
Huronian  rocks  of  Lake  Huron,  described  by  Logan  and  Murray,  and 
the  Laurentian  gneisses,  which  it  is  thought  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  relative  age  of  the  latter. 

THE  HURONIAN  ROCKS. 

The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  area  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  ([uartzites,  graywaekes,  slate  conglomerates,  clay  slates 
hydromica,  chh)ritic,  and  hornblendic  schists,  greenstones  and  some 
bands  of  cherty  limestones  or  dolomites.  Frequently  these  rocks  show  a 
pyroclastic  origin,  and  tuffs  and  breccias  are  very  commonly  met  with. 
The  majority  of  the  clay  slates  have  the  appearance  of  being  very  little 
alten.'tl,  except  in  contact  witii  the  greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
and  present  in  great  part  tiie  same  appearance  as  when  hardened  from 
the  original  soft  sediments.     The  (juartzites,  graywaekes  and  slate  con- 
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glomerates  have  all  been  altered  more  or  less  by  the  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  component  grains  and  the  deposition  of  interstitial  silica, 
and  one  can  frequently  obtain  specimens  showing  a  perfect  gradation 
from  the  loose,  friable  sandstone  to  the  almost  com[)letely  vitrified 
<iuartzite,  there  being  evc^y  possible  i)hase  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  both  the  quartzite  and  gray- 
wacke  are  altered  into  mica  schists. 

THE  LAURENTIAN  ROCKS. 

The  I^urentian  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron  is  chiefly  represented  by 
gneiss  which  differs  from  granite  only  in  being  foliated.  Frequently 
this  foliation  is  quite  distinct,  though  sometimes  it  is  obscure  and  occa- 
sionally it  cannot  be  detected  at  all,  the  rock  being  then  indistinguishable 
from  ordinary  irruptive  granite.  Intimately  associated  with  the  gneiss 
are  certain  true  granites  and  syenitc^s,  non-foliated  and  varying  in  tex- 
ture from  coarse  to  fine-grained.  Although  in  many  cases  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  these  granites  cut  the  gneiss,  yet  for  the  following 
reasons  both  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  common  genesis : 

1.  The  presence  of  streaks  and  lenticular  patches  of  darker-colored 
material  in  the  midst  of  these  non-foliated  areas,  all  of  which  have  a 
more  or  less  constant  direction. 

2.  The  frequent  absence  of  any  sliarp  line  of  division  between  the  gneiss 
and  granite,  the  one  passing  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  dikes  and  veins  of  pegmatite  cutting  both  the 
gneiss  and  one  another  clearly  belonging  to  the  same  period,  although 
the  fact  of  one  cutting  the  other  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time, 
which  in  this  case  was  doubtless  of  small  import. 

4.  Their  close  resemblance  in  composition,  appearance  and  behavior. 
These  masses  of  granite  may  therefore  be  rejjarded  as  non-foliated 

areas  of  gneiss,  representing  simply  certain  irru[>tions  from  the  same  fluid 
magma  from  which  the  gneiss  itself  has  solidified,  and  although  a  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  more  or  less  complete  consolida- 
tion of  the  gneiss,  yet  they  represent  the  same  age  in  geologic  time. 
The  first-formed  crust  was  necessarily  thin  and  weak,  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  basement  complex  exhibits  such  frequent  evidence  of  the 
upwellings  from  beneath  of  the  fluid  magma.  The  non-foliated  character 
of  many  of  these  masses  may  have  been  due  to  their  very  gradual  intru- 
sion and  the  absence  of  pressure  during  the  process. 

General  Course  of  the  Contact  on  Lake  Huron. 

On  I^ke  Huron  the  contact  between  the  Lauren tian  and  Huronian 
comes  out  on  Killarney  bay,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Killarney  post 
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office  (Shiboananing).  Thence,  crossing  Ijamorandiere  l>ay,  it  reaches 
George  lake  at  the  southwestern  end.  It  then  appears  to  pass  through 
George  lake  and,  following  its  inlet  from  Ka-ka-kis  lake,  crosses  the  latter 
about  the  center,  cutting  the  western  boundary  of  the  township  of  Carlyle 
about  five  miles  north  of  Collins  inlet.  It  then  strikes  across  the  countrv' 
for  about  four  miles,  reaching  Brush  Camp  lake  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  north  of  the  Crooked  Lake  narrows.  Crossing  two  points  which 
jut  out  into  Brush  Camp  lake,  it  intersects  the  neck  of  land  between 
this  and  Three-mile  lake,  reaching  the  latter  at  ite  south ea.stern  end. 
Continuing  through  Three-mile  lake  for  about  two  miles,  it  crosses  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  township  of  Goschen  three  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  liake  Panache.  Throughout  this  distance  of  twenty  miles  the 
line  of  junction  runs  with  gently  sweeping  curves  in  a  general  direction 
of  N.  60*^  E.  The  I^a  Cloche  range  of  mountains  ends  somewhat  abruptly' 
at  Brush  Camp  lake,  for  Northeast  peak,  the  highest  in  the  range  (1J62 
feet  above  the  sea),  is  but  two  miles  east  of  this  lake.  These  hills  are 
composed  of  Huronian  white  quartzite,  and  are  here  interrupted  by  the 
gneiss,  which  occupies  comparatively  lower  ground. 

The  Lake  Huron  Localities  ix  Detail. 
killarsey  village. 

Huronian  and  Jjdarentian  Bocks  found  there  described, — Dr  Robert  Bell, 
in  his  report*  on  the  geology  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Kil- 
larney  (Shiboananing),  says : 

•'The  village  itself  stands  upon  red  syenitu*  granite,  which,  except  at  the  si<le^, 
has  a  massive  homogeneous  structure,  but  in  a  few  instances  a  single  re«idish  or 
yellowish  green  shaly  streiik  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  was  ol>serveil,  running  in 
a  northeasterly  direction.  Toward  each  side  tlie  grain  of  the  rock  begins  to  assiijiie 
a  sort  of  parallelism  or  a  gneissoid  structure.  Tlie  granite  is  flanked  by  a  stratified 
rock  of  reddish-gray  color,  consisting  of  a  flne-gniined  crystalline  mixture  of  feld- 
spar and  quartz." 

Rotlv  rocks  have  approximately  the  same  northeasterly  strike,  but 
while  the  Huronian  beds  are  about  vertical,  the  granitoid  gneiss  dips 
southeast  at  an  angle  of  50^.  Dr  Hell  refers  this  granitoid  gneiss  to  the 
Huronian  rather  than  the  Lauren tian,  although  he  gives  no  retuson  for 
so  doing.  The  coincidence  in  direction  of  the  s.treaks  in  the  midst  of  the 
granite  itself,  the  absence  of  any  sharp  line  of  division,  as  well  as  the 
more  perfect  development  of  the  foliation  near  the  junction  of  the 
Huronian  strata,  are  characteristic  features  of  obscure  or  non-foliate<l 
gneissic  areas. 

♦  Kepoit  Geol.  Survpy  Cainuhi,  l87(>-'77. 
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Extent  of  the  Huron  Ian. — The  dark  feld  spathic  sandstones  and  shales 
of  the  Huronian  form  a  triangular  patch  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  of  Rutherford,  and  are  followed  to  the  north  by  the  vitreous 
quartzite  of  the  La  Cloche  mountains.  The  base  of  this  triangle  on  Kil- 
larney  bay  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  while  the  apex  is  at  George  lake, 
where  these  rocks  thin  out,  being  replaced  to  the  northeast  by  the  snow- 
white  quartzite  in  contact  with  the  gneiss.  Mr  H.  G.  Skill,  of  McGill 
University,  my  assistant  for  a  time,  tells  me  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  irruption  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  in  the  alteration  and  disturbance 
of  the  sedimentary  strata,  while  a  band  or  zone  of  graywacke  in  contact 
with  the  gneiss  frequently  shows  feldspathic  matter  intruded  parallel 
to  the  strike. 

BEA  VER,  FOX  AND  BALSAM  LAKES-THE  ROCKS  AXD  THEIR  CONTACTS. 

•  The  shores  of  Beaver,  Fox  and  Balsam  lake^  on  the  route  from  I>ake 
Panache  to  Collins  inlet,  it  was  observed,  are  occupied  by  a  dark 
greenish-gray  feldspathic  sandstone  or  graywacke  which  occasionally 
contains  pebbles  of  a  coarse,  red  granite.  The  strike  of  this  rock  is  in 
general  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  southerly  at  a  high  angle,  but 
as  the  rock  Is  often  massive  this  cannot  always  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. In  the  northeastern  part  of  Balsam  lake  a  small  area  of  gran- 
itoid gneiss  is  exposed,  but  the  immediate  contact  with  the  enclosing 
graywacke  was  not  seen,  owing  to  an  intervening  marsh. 

CHARACTER,  CONTACT  AND  RELATION  OF  THE  ROCKS  OF  THREE-MILE  LAKE. 

The  Huronian  rocks  continue  through  Balsam  lake  and  on  to  Three- 
mile  lake  with  a  strike  of  S.  75°  E.  (dip  8.  15°  W.  at  a  high  angle),  but 
uj)on  entering  the  latter  body  of  water  they  (juickly  curve  round  first 
to  southeast,  then  south,  and  finally  pinch  out  near  their  contact  with 
the  gneiss,  giving  place  at  this  j)oint  to  the  white  quartzite  of  the 
Ui  Cloche  mountains,  tlie  latter  rock  continuing  in  juxtaposition  w^th 
the  gneiss  as  far  as  George  lake.  The  graywacke  in  the  northern  part 
of  Three-mile  lake  shows  abundant  signs  of  disturbance  and  pressure 
and  is  altered  into  a  dark-gray  mica  schist,  with  uneven  or  lumpy  cleav- 
;ige  surfaces.  This  rock  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  graywacke 
exposed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township  of  Rutherford,  having  been 
cut  out  through  the  intervening  space  by  the  irruption  of  the  gneiss. 
The  contact  between  the  two  rocks  On  Three-mile  lake  is  seen  on  the 
eastern  shore  nearly  two  miles  south  of  the  inlet  from  Balsam  lake,  the 
gneiss  occupying  the  southeastern  shore  and  off-lying  islands,  while  the 
<|uartzite  forms  the  mainland  to  the  northwest.  The  gneiss  is  coarsely 
crystalline,  dark  flesh-red  in  color,  porphyritic ;  large  feldspar  crystals 
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being  seen  embe<lded  in  a  matrix  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
Feldspar  is  b>'  far  the  most  abundant  constituent,  and  the  foliation,  which 
is  quite  distinct,  consists  chiefly  of  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the  feldspar 
crystals.  Embedded  in  the  gneiss  are  patches  and  strips  of  highly 
altered  quartzite,  plainly  referable  to  the  Huronian  quartzite  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  corresponding  in  strike  with  the  foliation  of  the  en- 
closing rock. 

TRAySITIOSAL  ROCK-MASSES  BETWEES  THBEE-MILE  AND  BRUSH  CAMP  LAKES, 

To  the  northeast  of  Three-mile  lake,  and  also  between  this  and  Brush 
Camp  lake,  there  appears  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  sort  of  transi- 
tion from  one  formation  to  the  other.  At  these  places  a  band  of  gneissic 
quartzite  occurs  which  may  be  due  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  rocks  in  ^iu 
and  the  absorption  or  passage  of  the  components  of  one  rock-mass  into 
the  other.  Both  rocks  incline  to  the  southeast,  the  quartzite  dipping 
into  or  under  the  gneiss. 

THE  coy  TACT  OX  BRUSH  CAMP  LAKE. 

On  Brush  Camp  lake  the  immediate  contact  was  seen  at  three  places, 
the  two  rocks  in  these  cases  holding  the  same  position  as  on  Three  mile 
lake,  but  the  line  of  division  is  sharp  and  distinct.  At  one  point  on  the 
north  shore  a  boss  of  coarse  red  gneiss  was  seen  protruding  through  and 
disturbing  the  quartzite,  the  strike  of  the  latter  curving  round  so  as  to 
conform  with  its  outline. 

THE  QUARTZITE  AXD  GNEISS  OF  CROOKED  AND  JOHNNY  LAKES. 

On  Crooked  lake  it  was  observed  that  four  irregularly-shaped  patches 
of  quartzite  had  been  apparently  caught  up  in  the  gneiss,  the  contrast 
in  color  between  the  two  being  very  marked.  The  largest  one  of  these 
on  the  west  shore  was  triangular  in  outline,  measuring  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.  A  mass  of  the  same  white  quartzite  was  also  noticed 
embedded  in  the  gneiss  on  a  small  island  in  Johnny  lake,  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  line  of  junction. 

OOSCUEN  TOWNSHIP  AND  LAKE  PANACHE. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  the  Contact, — From  the  eastern  boundarv  of  the 
townshij)  of  Goschen  the  line  of  division  turns  in  the  direction  of  N.  20°  E. 
for  about  four  miles,  passing  Lake  Panache  about  a  mile  to  the  east. 

Quartzite  and  its  niicro.^copic  Examination. — The  shores  and  islands  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Lake  Panache  are  occupied  by  a  granular  quartzite 
of  varying  shades  of  gray.     Mica  in  the  form  of  minute  disseminated 
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scales  and  also  feldspar  are  usually  present  in  small  quantities.  A  speci- 
men of  this  rock  was  obtained  from  the  north  shore  of  Archie  bay,  four 
miles  from  the  contact,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  less  altered  rock.  A  thin  slice  of  this  was  examined  under  the 
microscope  by  Dr  A.  C.  Lawson,  who  says : 

"A  fine-grained,  light  yellowish-gray  quartzite,  rust-stained  in  places ;  under  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  a  crushed  quartz  sandstone ;  a  cataclastic  condition  is 
seen  to  have  been  induced  upon  the  original  epiclastic  gniins  of  quartz ;  wavy  ex- 
tinction is  common.  There  is  a  rude  parallel  arrangement  of  the  quartz  grains  in 
long  areas,  and  between  the  constituent  grains  is  a  fine  cement  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  a  felt- work  of  muscovite.  In  some  portions  of  the  slide  this  felt-work 
of  muscovite  is  mixed  with  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  forms  a  base  in  which  the 
larger  clastic  grains  are  embedded.  Besides  quartz,  there  is  present  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  fragments  of  feldspar." 

Disturbance  causes  Change  of  Strike. — About  three  miles  from  the  contact 
with  the  gneiss  these  Huronian  quartzites  show  signs  of  great  disturbance, 
and  the  strike  which  has  hitherto  been  nearly  east  and  west  turns 
abruptly  to  the  southeast,  this  change  being  still  further  continued  till 
the  strata  have  assumed  a  southwesterly  strike,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  in  this  direction.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  the  eastern  end  of  I^ake  Panache  and  emptying  into  it  is  Gabodin 
lake,  about  two  miles  in  length.  At  the  western  end  or  outlet  of  this 
lake  micaceous  quartzites  were  noticed  with  a  strike  of  N.  75*^  E.,  which 
curves  around  quickly,  for  on  the  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake 
quartzose  mica  schists  were  seen  striking  N.  15°  E.,  these  rocks  being  thus 
conformable  with  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  in  its  northerly  con- 
tinuation. 

Alteration  in  Character  of  Rocks  accompanies  Change  of  Stnke, — This 
rapid  change  in  the  strike  of  the  quartzites  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
marked  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  rocks  themselves.  The  gran- 
ular quartzites  and  sandstones  which  have  previously  shown  no  further, 
signs  of  alteration  than  a  hardening  consequent  on  the  addition  of  sec- 
ondary silica  are  now  metamorphosed  into  very  typical  quartzose  mica 
schists.  The  change  is  gradual  but  marked  and  extends  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  line  of  junction. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  altered  Quartzite. — Dr  Lawson  examined  two 
slides  of  this  quartzite  under  the  microscope.     Of  the  first  he  says : 

"A  light  gray,  fine-textured,  somewhat  micaceous  quartzite,  with  occasional 
•sheen  surfaces'  along  shear  planes.  Under  tlie  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be 
an  aggregate  of  subangular  or  rounded  quartz  grains  with  a  subordinate  proportion 
of  feldspar  grains,  most  of  the  latter  being  quite  fresh  and  showing  the  multiple 
twinning  of  plagioclase.  Some  of  this  plagioclase  is  clearly  in  original  clastic  grains, 
but  some  appears  to  be  of  secondary  interstitial  growth.    Scattered  throughout  the 
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slide  are  immeroiip  scales  of  brown  biotite  and  a  less  pmportion  of  musoovite. 
Most  of  th(»se  mica  scales  have  a  parallel  arrangement,  but  some  are  seen  to  havo 
l)een  developed  in  the  curved  lines  or  areas  between  the  original  clastic  grain?- 
Some  of  the  quartz  grains  show  evidence  of  pressure  in  the  optical  tension  which 
they  manifest  under  crossed  nicols.     Inclusions  are  not  abundant  in  the  quartz." 

Of  the  second  slide  he  savs  : 

"A  silvery  micaceous,  very  quartzose  schist,  somewhat  rusted,  and  with  strongly 
micaceous  slu^en  surfaces.  Tuder  the  micro8i*oj)e  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  coiDi)Ose<l 
essentially  of  quartz  and  nuisi»ovitc.  There  is  a  well-marked  parallelism  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscovite,  and  the  (juartz  shows  distinct  cataclastic  structure, 
wavy  extinction  arrangement  in  parallel  areas  and  other  cnish  phenomena ; 
evidentlv  an  altered  sandstone." 

Bedding  Pkines  of  and  intrusive  Masse-i  In  the  Huronian  mica  SchisUi. — The 
planes  of  bedding  of  the  Huronian  mica  schists  are  parallel  to  the  lam- 
ination of  the  gneiss.  Both  rocks  have  a  strike  N.  2')°  E.  and  a  dip 
S.  55°  E.  of  75°,  the  mica  schists  dipping  into  or  under  the  gneiss.  Pene- 
trating the  schists  are  lenticular  sheet.s  and  patches  of  gneissic  material 
similar  in  character  and  compo.sition  to  the  great  mass  of  the  gnei.ss  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  to  which  they  may  often  be  continuously  an<l 
directly  traced.  These  intrusions  of  gneiss  have  disposed  themselvi*^ 
usually  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  schists,  thus  show- 
ing the  coincidence  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance  with  the  lamination  of 
the  schists.  The  intrusive  nature  of  these  gneissic  i)atches  and  sheetn  is 
quite  evident  from  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  relations  of  tlu* 
two  rocks  in  situ,  for  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  composing  these  intrusion.s 
is  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  fissures  even  when  these  fissures  cross  the 
strike  of  the  schists.  This  also  seems  to  demonstrate  that  gneissic  lam- 
ination is  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  rock  under  differential  pressures. 
Angular  fragments  of  the  Huronian  mica  schists  are  included  in  the 
gneiss,  the  foliation  of  the  latter  conforming  roughly  with  the  irregular 
Dutlines  of  the  fragments,  the  flow  structure  thus  produced  being  always 
very  marked. 

MicroHC()])ic  Examination  of  Quartzite  and  granitoid  Gneisf^. — There  was 
obtained  from  this  locality  a  hand  specimen,  which,  before  being  sliced, 
showed  a  dark  greenish-gray  fine-grained  (juartzite,  with  two  small  bands 
of  granitoid  gneiss  irru[)tive  through  it.     I)r  Lawson  thus  describes  it : 

"  Under  the  microsoojKj  the  quartzite  is  a  typical  epiclastic  rock,  presenting  no 
strong  evidence  of  deformation  by  pressure.  It  consists  of  a  heterogeneous  aggre- 
gate of  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  nuich  of  the  latter  being  plagioclase. 
In  sections  the  shape  of  these  grains  is  rounded,  subangular,  or  sometimes  angular. 
The  larger  grains  are  embedded  in  a  ba*<e  composed  of  much  smaller  grains  of  the 
same  materials,  but  intimately  mixed  with  a  green  chloritic  substance,  which  gives 
its  color  to  the  rock.    The  section  crosses  the  contact  of  the  granite  stringer  and 
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the  quartzite.  Tlie  contact  between  the  two  is  sharp,  but  rugged,  and  ix>rtionM  of 
the  clastic  rock  are  seen  to  have  l)een  incori^rated  in  the  granite.  Tiie  granite 
itself  is  a  coarse,  angular  aggregate  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  extremely  little 
of  the  ferro-magnesian  constituent.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  finer  base  in  the 
granite,  of  which  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  it  is  simply  a  later  and  more  rapid 
consolidation  of  the  magma  about  the  larger  constituents  or  whether  it  is  a  j)ortion 
of  the  clastic  rock,  which  has  been  incorporated  without  fusion  in  the  granite.'* 

(JtHER    Ix)CAL1TIES. 
WAVY  LAKE. 

Direction  of  iJie  ConUicf. — The  contact  was  next  necn  on  the  western 
.shore  of  Wavv  lake  about  six  miles  in  a  direction  N.  1(5°  E.  from  the 
place  wliere  it  was  examined  east  of  Lake  Panache. 

Character  and  Relation  of  the  Gneis^i  and  Qaarizite. — In  the  southern 
part  of  Wavy  lake  the  gneissic  foliation  has  a  northeasterly  trend,  which, 
in  coming  north,  gradually  curves  around  to  an  almost  easterly  direction. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake  the  strike  bends  around  very  abruptly 
from  a  northejvst  to  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  change  is  further  con- 
tinued till  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  lake  the  lamination  of  these  two 
areas  of  gneiss  converges  in  a  common  strike  of  N.  70°  E.  A  funnel- 
shaped  trough  is  thus  formed  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake,  which  is 
cK»cui)ied  by  a  tongue  of  highly  inclined  Huronian  quartzites.  At  the 
southern  edge  of  this  trough  the  quartzites  abut  on  the  gneiss  as  «>n  an 
irruptive  mass,  the  strike  of  the  former  being  X.  (>)°  \V. ;  dip,  S.  25°  W. 
v^oO°,  while  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  is  X.  E. ;  dip,  S.  E.  <75°.  At 
tlie  northern  edge  of  the  trough  the  stratification  of  the  (juartzites  cor- 
responds in  direction  with  the  lamination  of  the  gneiss.  Both  rocks 
strike  S.  38°  E.,  although  their  declination  is  in  opi)osite  directions;  the 
quartzites  dipping  S.  52°  W.  <«S0°,  while  the  gneiss  dii)s  N.  52°  E.  <80°. 
The  quartzites  near  the  line  of  junction  on  Wavy  lake  are  not  so  highly 
altered  as  on  I^ke  Panache,  yet  the  pro[>ortion  of  mica  in  these  rocks  is 
seen  to  increase  as  the  gneiss  is  aj)proached. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Gneiss. — I)r  Lawson  thus  s[)eaks  of  a 
thin  slice  of  this  gneiss  which  was  examined  by  him  : 

"A  reddish,  highly  feldspathic  granite,  with  occjisional  shear  planes  traversing  it. 
Under  tlie  microscope  the  rock  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  orthoclase,  quartz, 
plagioclase  and  biotite,  in  which  crush  phenomena  are  to  a  limited  extent  appar- 
ent. The  orthoclase  is  very  much  kaolinized  in  it*i  centnil  portion,  but  (juite  fresh 
in  the  peripheral  zone.  The  plagioclase  is,  as  a  rule,  fresh.  The  biotite  is  very 
sparingly  represented  and  is  almost  entirely  altered  to  chlorite.  There  is  present 
also  a  little  iron  oxide.  The  effei't  of  secondary  i)re8sure  is  seen  in  the  occasional 
dislocation  of  the  plagioclase  and  in  catiirlastic  structure  which  ha**,  to  a  limite<l 
extent,  been  developed  in  portions  of  the  section." 
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Cleavage  Planes  and  embedded  Qnariziie, — Where  the  quartzites  abut 
on  the  gneiss  on  Wavy  lake  a  set  of  cleavaj^e  planes  is  developed  parallel 
to  the  line  of  contact.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  folia- 
tion of  the  northern  and  soutliern  areas  of  gneiss  converge  in  a  common 
strike,  angular  fraginent:^  of  various  sizes  of  the  Iluronian  niicaceous 
quartzites  were  notice<l  embedded  in  the  gneiss,  the  foliation  of  the  lattor 
flowing  around  the  irregular  outline  of  these  fragments. 

CHIEFS   LAKE. 

The  Contact, — From  Wavv  lake  the  line  of  demarkation  curves  around 
very  quickly  from  northwest  to  northeast,  and  was  ne.xt  seen  on  the 
north  shore  of  Chiefs  lake,  on  the  south  line  of  the  township  of  Broder 
(Salter's  base  line),  three  and  a  half  mile^  east  of  Long  lake.  Throughout 
this  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  the  general  strike  is  northeast. 

The  Rocks. — The  late  Mr  Alexander  Murrav,  who  made  an  examination 
of  the  rocks  exposed  on  Salterns  base  line,  simply  describes  the  boundary 
here  as  a  junction  between  '*  red  gneiss  "  and  '*  greenish  mica  slate.'' 

BRODER    T)WNSinP. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  the  Contact. — The  line  from  this  point  strikes 
due  north  into  the  township  of  Broder  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  bends 
around  to  the  northeast  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  to  N.  78°  E..  which 
general  strike  it  maintains  till  the  eastern  line  of  Broder  is  reached- 
Where  this  last  abrupt  change  in  the  line  of  junction  takes  place  the 
Huronian  rocks,  with  a  strike  of  N.  75°  E.  and  dij)  S.  15°  E.,  abut  on  the 
gneiss,  whose  lamination  has  a  direction  of  N.  40°  E.  and  dip  S.  5()°  E. 
<68°.  Throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  township  of  Broder,  how- 
ever, the  micaceous  slates  and  cpiartzite^  have  approximately  the  same 
strike  and  dip  as  the  gneiss.  The  gneiss  is  always  superimposed  on  the 
setlimentary  strata  and  both  rocks  dip  in  a  southerly  direction  at  angles 
varying  from  05°  to  70°. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  JInronian  Schist. — A  specimen  af  the  Hu- 
ronian schist  was  obtained  on  the  line  between  lots  4  and  5,  concession 
III,  three  hundred  and  fifty  vards  north  of  the  conUict  with  the  gneiss. 
Dr  Lawson  says  of  this. 

"A  gray,  moderately  fine-tcxtiired  scliist,  siH)tt('d  with  scales  of  brown  mica  and 
having  uneven  or  Ininpy  cleavage  surfaces  with  marked  silvery  gloss.  Under 
the  microscope  the  chustic  character  of  the  rock  is  apparent,  it  l>eins:  composeil  of 
grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar  chietiy.  Throughout  this  clastic  aggregiite  there 
have  been  developed  numerous  plates  of  brown  miai  and  some  of  muscovite, 
nearly  all  in  parallel  i)Osition.  Scattered  thoughout  the  slide  are  nest«  of  separated 
or  closely  aggregated  grains  of  a  light-yellow  pleochroic  mineral,  probably  epidote. 
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The  separate  grains  of  epidote  in  each  nest  have  for  the  most  part  all  a  common 
orientation  and  extinguish  together.  None  present  crystallographic  boundaries 
nor  distinct  cleavages." 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Gnei^^s. — A  speeimen  of  the  gneiss  ob- 
tained from  the  contact  on  the  line  between  lots  4  and  5,  concession  III, 
showed  its  contact  with  the  Huronian  schist.     Of  this  Dr  Lawson  says  • 

*'A  pinkish  to  yellowish  gray  medium-textured  biotite  granitoid  gneiss,  with  a 
portion  of  very  fine-textured  greenish  gray  schist  partly  adhering  to  and  partly 
enclosed  in  the  granite  on  one  side  of  the  specimen.  The  thin  section  examined 
is  across  the  contact  of  the  granite  gneiss  and  the  schist.  In  the  section  the  two 
rocks  are  very  distinct,  and  the  contact,  while  fairly  sharp,  shows  portions  of  the 
schists  included  within  the  granite.  The  granite  is  a  granular  aggregate  of  ortho- 
clase,microcline,  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite  and  muscovite.  *  *  ♦  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rock  there  are  some  slight  evidences  of  pressure  seen  in  the  occasional 
dislocation  of  a  crystal  of  plagioclase,  but  there  is  neither  shearing  nor  cataclastic 
structure.  The  si'hist  in  contact  with  this  granite  is  profoundly  sheared,  and  it 
only  recjuires  an  ins|)ection  of  the  slide  to  see  that  the  shearing  was  effected  before 
the  magma  from  which  the  granite  has  crystallized  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  schist.  The  schist  is  composed  essentially  of  quartz  and  muscovite,  and  these 
minerals  are  arranged  in  parallel  thinly  lenticular  areas  which  wedge  into  one 
another.  The  optical  tension  of  the  quartz  lenses  is  very  constant.  The  cataclastic 
stnicture  of  the  quartz  is  pronounced.  The  general  aspect  of  the  schist  is  that  of 
a  streaky  rhyolite." 

Character  of  the  Rocks  near  the  Line  of  Contact. — Near  the  line  of  junc- 
tion the  silicious  slates  and  quartzites  become  highly  schistose  and  show 
signs  of  having  been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  Angular  pieces  of  the 
schistose  rocks  are  included  in  the  gneiss,  especially  near  the  curve  in 
the  line  of  junction,  while  intrusions  of  gneiss  were  seen  at  several  places 
penetrating  the  stratified  rocks.  In  one  instance  a  lenticular  mass  of 
distinctly  foliated  micaceous  gneiss  was  seen  intruded  through  the  schists 
parallel  to  their  bedding  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
line  of  contact.  Besides  these  gneissic  intrusions  there  are  irregularly 
shaped  fissures  running  transversely  to  the  strike  of  the  schists  and  filled 
with  coarsely  crystalline  feldspar  and  quartz.  In  the  larger  portions  of 
these  veins  the  feldspar  and  quartz  are  present  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion, but  where  they  begin  to  thin  out  (juartz  seems  to  be  the  main  and 
in  some  cases  the  only  constituent.  Tiie.se  pegmatitic  apophyses  are 
e\ndently  portions  of  the  adjacent  gneiss  which  have  been  injected 
through  the  schists  and  crystallized  in  the  j)resence  of  heated  vapors. 
A  large  pegmatite  vein  of  this  sort  was  noticed  on  the  line  between 
Broiler  and  Dell  extending  across  the  strike  of  the  schists  for  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  their  contact  with  the  gneiss. 
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DELL  TOWNSHIP,  DA  lis  V  AyD  BABY  LAKES  AND  LAKE  ALICE. 

Direction  and  Extent  of  tlie  ConUicl. — The  contact  runs  in  general  about 
northeast  through  the  township  of  Dell,  striking  Daisy  lake  near  the 
line  between  lots  6  and  7,  in  concession  I,  of  the  township  of  Neelon. 
Continuing  through  Daisy  lake  to  its  northeastern  end.  the  line  crosses 
through  Baby  lake  and  the  northern  end  of  I^ke  Alice. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  foliated  Gneii^H. — The  Huronian  throughout 
this  distance  is  represented  chiefly  by  a  light  yellowish  feldspathic 
(luartzite.  As  the  gneiss  is  approached  this  quartzite  shows  abundant 
signs  of  alteration  and  disturbance.  The  imnie<liate  contact  shows  an 
intermixture  of  a  dark  green  chlorite  schist,  which  probably  belongs  t4» 
the  Huronian,  and  a  dark  red  well-foliated  gneiss.  Mr  W.  F.  Ferrier, 
lithologist  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  who  examined  a  thin 
section  of  this  rock,  says: 

*•  Sliows  an  intermixture  of  a  granitic  rock  with  a  clilorite  schist.  In  the  granitic 
portion  the  quartz  and  feldspars  are  broken  up  into  a  fine  mosaic,  through  which 
occasional  larger  grains  are  distributed.  The  quartz  tills  in  the  interstitial  spatx* 
between  the  larger  fragmenta  of  feldspar.  Plagioclase  is  present,  but  ortlio(*la.«o 
preclominates.  A  number  of  curious  large  crystals  occur,  too  decomposed  to  admit 
of  positive  identitication.  The  central  jwrtion  of  these  crystals  is  made  up  t)f 
serpentinous  material,  and  from  the  form  of  some  of  them  the  original  material 
was  probably  hornblende.  A  nmch-decomi)osed  pyroxene  is  also  present.  The 
schistose  i)ortion  of  this  slide  is  exceedingly  deconqH)8ed."    *    *    ♦ 

DaiAy  fjftke  Rocks. — The  northern  shore  of  Daisy  lake  is  occupied  by  a 
reddish  feldspathic  (luartzite  interlaminated  with  some  dark,  grayish- 
green,  slaty  graywacke.  The  strike  of  these  is  S.  85^  W. ;  dip.  S.  ob^  E. 
<7()°-S()°.  The  whole  section,  as  exjH)sed  on  this  shore  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  northwest,  shows  evidence  of  the  most  profound  disturb- 
ance and  alteration.  The  <piartzites,  besi<les  being  hardened,  are  pene- 
trated by  veins  of  secondary  < quartz,  both  parallel  to  their  bedding  and 
reticulating  in  all  directions,  the  whole  being  much  squeezed  and  con- 
torted. At  the  contact  on  the  south  shore  both  rocks  dip  southeast 
<70°-7o*^,  the  (juartzite  dipping  into  or  under  a  red  granitoid  gneis:^. 
Macroscopically,  the  ([uartzite  is  light  gray  in  color,  with  a  faint  flesh - 
red  tint  on  weathered  surfaces.  It  seems  almost  com})letely  vitrifie<l 
and  presents  veins  of  secondary  quartz  running  parallel  with  the  strati- 
iication. 

}ficro>troftir  Exaninvitinn  of  tin  (^nartzlir. — Mr  Ferrier,  who  examined  a 
thin  slice  of  this  rock  under  the  microscope,  says: 

"An  e\cee<lingly  tinely  laniinate<l  tiuiirtzitv\  the  lamination  l)eing  marked  by 
little  strings  of  musc«>vite  running  between  tluMjuartz  grains.  It  is  evidently  a 
highly  altered  clastic,  in  which  the  quartz  has  almost  entirely  riH.Tystallize*l  under 
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great  pressure.  It  exhibits  well-marked  parallel  structure,  its  component  grains 
beinjf  drawn  out  in  one  direction.  The  larger  drawn  out  grains  show  uneven  ex- 
tinction, as  do  also  the  finer-grained  ones  lying  between  them.  Penetrating  this 
quartz! te  were  noticed  many  irregularly  shaped  intrusions  of  the  coarse  granitic 
gneiss." 

Rocks  between  Daisy  and  Baby  Lakes, — On  the  portage  from  Daisy  lake 
into  Bahy  lake  the  rocks  strike  N.  49°  E.  and  the  dip  varies  from  50°  to 
70°,  but  moi^t  generally  the  latter.  The  beds  run  in  long,  sweeping 
curves  and  are  penetrated  in  places  by  intrusive  gneissic  material  which 
shows  up  well  against  the  darker  feldspathic  slates  and  quartzites.  The 
Huronian  rocks  are  much  squeezed  and  altered.  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  this  portage  rises  a  high  hill  composed  of  flesh-red  granitic 
gneiss,  the  foliation  being  in  general  very  distinct.  Embedded  in  this 
gneiss  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  are  patches  of  a  dark  greenish-gray, 
distinctly  bedded,  slaty  rock,  which  have  been  clearly  caught  up  in  the 
gneiss  during  its  irruption,  and  which  are  distinctly  referable  to  some  o^ 
the  Huronian  beds  in  the  vicinity.  A  specimen  illustrating  the  contact 
between  these  two  rocks  showed  the  slaty  rock  j)artly  adhering  to  and 
partly  embedded  in  the  granitic  gneiss. 

Mlrmscopic  Examination  of  Contact  Rock. — A  thin  section  was- examined 
bv  Mr  Ferrier,  who  savs : 

"  This  section  shows  a  contact  between  a  coarse-grained  granitic  rock  and  a  chlo- 
ritic  and  epidotic  schist.  The  granitic  rock  exhibits  gneissic  structure  in  the  mass 
and  may  be  dassad  as  a  coarse-grained  biotite  gneiss  in  which  chlorite  now  replaces 
the  original  biotite.  Intense  catachistic  structure  is  shown,  and  a  curious  fact  is 
that  the  feldspar,  as  often  observed  under  similar  circumstances,  preserves  its  crys- 
tal form  fairly  well,  whilst  the  quartz  is  all  twisted  and  broken.  Wiilfing  has  sug- 
gesteil  that  this  may  l>e  due  to  gliding  planes  ((lerman  gleitHiichen)  in  the  feldspar, 
allowing  it  to  yield  and  be  perhaps  slightly  changed  in  form  butnotbmken,  whilst 
the  unyielding  quartz  would  Ije  all  broken  to  pieces.  The  s<'histose  rock  presents 
no  unusual  features  in  its  mineral  constituents,  but  has,  like  the  gneiss,  been  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure.  Epidote  is  very  abundant  and  angular  fragments  of  quartz 
and  feldspar  oi'cur  scattered  through  a  very  fine-grained  chloritic  groundmiiss.  The 
rook  is  probably  of  clastic  orijjin." 

\  thin  section  obtained  from  about  the  center  of  the  largest  mass  wjis 
also  submitted  to  Mr  Ferrier,  who  reports: 

"A  fine-grained  amphibolite,  consisting  of  chlorite,  epidote,  hornblende  and  a 
rolorless  mineral  in  the  groundmass,  which  is  probably  feldspar,  although  satis- 
factory axial  figures  were  not  obtained.  A  little  iron  with  titanite  otrurs  in  the 
t*e<*tion." 

liocks  between  Baby  and  Alice  Lakes. — On  the  portage  from  Haby  lake 
intx)  .Mice  lake  there  is  an  apparent  transition.     TIk^  gneiss  to  the  south 
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of  the  portage  is  a  flesh-red,  distinctly  foliated  granitoid  gneiss.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  portage  this  passes  upward  into  a  very  gneiasic  quartzitt", 
whose  distinct  stratification  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  massive  char- 
acter of  the  gneiss.     Under  the  microscope,  Mr  Ferrier  says : 

"This  rock  consists  mainly  of  quartz  and  feJdspar,  with  a  little  inu8tx)vite  and 
epidote,  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  sheared  gneiss.  It  is  cut  by  veins  of  clial- 
cedonic  quartz  in  many  cases  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding." 

This  rock  in  turn  passes  upward  into  the  more  usual  feldspathie  (|uartz- 
ite  whose  cla.stic  origin  is  undoubted.  Both  rocks  dip  S.  35°  E.  <C60°, 
the  quartzite  dipping  into  or  under  the  gneiss.  At  a  small  point  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Alice  lake,  just  southeast  of  the  portage  into  Baby  lake* 
is  an  exposure  of  yellowish-gray  mica  schist,  with  some  dark  green  horn- 
blende schist  embedded  in  the  gneiss,  which  rocks  may  represent  an  ex- 
treme alteration  of  the  Huronian  quartzites  and  gray  wackes. 

WAffNAPITAL   RIVER. 

Contact  Indicated  by  Character  of  the  Rocks, — Continuing  still  further 
northeast  the  boundary  strikes  the  Wahnapital  river  just  below  the 
Canadian. Pacific  railway  bridge.  The  actual  contact  is  not  seen,  but  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bridge  are  light  greenish-gray  feldspathie  quartzites 
with  some  thin  interlaminated  hands  of  darker-colored  sandy  shale,  the 
whole  dipping  N.  25°  W.  <60°-70°.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  railway  station,  is  a  dark  gray,  evenly  foliated  micaceous  gneiss, 
dipping  S.  23°  E.  <60°.  Ruby-colored  garnets  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, the  cr\'stal8  frequently  measuring  from  a  quart<?r  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  line  of  demarkation  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  the  steam 
for  a  short  distance,  when  it  again  strikes  inland,  running  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  At  this  ])lace  the  recently  constructed  rail- 
way for  the  Emery  Lumber  company  nearly  coincides  with  the  line  of 
junction  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  contact  is  seen  at  several 
places  close  to  the  road-bed. 

The  Huronian  Rcproicntative. — The  Huronian  exposed  at^everal  smaU 
cuttings  is  represented  by  a  dark  gray,  thinly-bedded  quartzite,  filleil 
with  joints,  which  cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  hammer,  often 
rendering  it  exceedingly  difhcult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  hand  specimen. 
It  is  very  highly  altered,  showing  almost  complete  vitrifaction,  often 
breaks  with  a  conehoidal  fracture,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  described 
as  occurring  near  the  contact  on  Daisy  lake.  Further  to  the  northeast 
the  contact  has  only  been  examined  at  certain  points,  but  it  ha^  been 
thought  advisable  to  postpone  any  further  description  in  this  direction 
till  it  has  been  worked  up  in  more  detail.     The  foregoing  description 
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has  only  covered  the  southeastern  boundary,  and  it  may  be  well  to  define 
the  junction  at  a  few  other  points. 

BOCKS  OF  THE  CONTACT  BETWEEN  CARTIERAND  STRAIGHT  LAKE  STATIONS. 

Between  Cartier  and  Straight  Lake  stations,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  there  is  an  irregular  patch  or  outlier  of  Huronian  comi)letely 
enclosed  by  gneiss  and  granite.  The  junction  between  the  two  rocks  is 
seen  just  beyond  Straight  Lake  station.  The  gneiss  is  very  massive, 
coarsely  crystalline,  and  very  distinctly  foliated,  while  the  Huronian  is 
represented  by  dark  greenish-gray  feldspathic  shale  and  sandstone. 
The  foliation  of  the  gneiss  in  general  corresponds  with  the  strike  of  the 
shale,  which  is  S.  84°  E.,  di})  S.  6°  VV.  <55°.  The  sandstone  and  shale 
are  altered  into  very  glossy  mica  schist  near  the  junction,  become  con- 
torted and  exhibit  interlaminated  nodose  lines  of  quartz,  veinlike  in 
origin.  These  lenses  of  quartz  are  clearly  secondary  and  in  every  case 
cause  a  bulging  of  the  enclosing  rock  by  their  introduction,  and  have 
doubtless  been  formed  by  the  silica  set  free  in  the  genesis  of  the  gneiss. 
Feldspathic  intrusions  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  sandstone  and 
shale  a  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of  junction,  while  patches  of 
the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  caught  up  in  the  mass  of  the  gneiss. 
Epidote  is  abundant,  especially  near  the  junction. 

TWO  ISLANDS  NEAR  THESSALON. 

ConUict  previously  described  by  Others. — During  the  early  part  of  October 
last  an  examination  was  made  of  the  contact  as  exposed  on  two  islands 
close  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  about  five  miles  east  of  Thessalon. 
As  the  water  was  rather  high,  only  a  few  feet  of  the  junction  was  exposed 
in  each  instance.  The  contact  here  was  first  described  by  Irving*  in 
1887  and  later,  in  1892,  by  Messrs  Pumpelly  and  Van  Hise,t  but  as  the 
author's  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from  those  expressed  by  the  above- 
name<l  writers  it  vfas  thought  advisable  to  bring  them  forward  at  this 
time.    • 

Difference  in  the  Conclusions  of  the  Author  and  other  Writers  recited. — The 
Laurentian  or  basement  complex,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  here  re})re- 
sented  by  a  granite  gneiss  through  which  has  been  intruded  large  masses 
and  dikes  of  a  dark  greenish-gray,  fine-grained  diabase.  This  appears  to 
be  in  turn  cut  by  a  flesh-red  granite,  although  the  frequent  absence  of 

*Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  2U7-216. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  224-232. 


rii»i<Iiv   ••tMili-iij  *liar.'i**M    it»*intr    inrrMt^i    -tv   :lu*    iimrp   ^it»wlv  ••nolin^ 

i"*  'N>Tn!»nr;U'  •^i ,'  fn^f*  rVoin  any  -nii'h  ^*v'<ii-!i**p.  Tin*  znei>?*  ami  _:raniti' 
f^outrtiii  nMTii»*r<>ns  -"[.aritiv  <nirl;ri»*'l  frisinienr.'*  ot  a  <l:irk-tira.y  ^•hi.'-to-K' 
ri»*^'k  whi»-h  F''iini*«^li V  iiiitl  V.m  Hi;***  'ttjr**^!  I  olik*;n-il  at»  Hunmiuiu 
\vln»r*^a^.  in  rli»^]r  ojiii.ioti.  riit*>»»*  wt-rt^  pn^-M  irMiiiaii.  Fn»iii  tiittir  artifi*' 
r>n*'  wmmI'I  \\,u*r  tliaT  rii^-n^  **xi-^r»^tl  ar  'i.;.-*  I'-i-alry  x  hir^*'  iiiiL*:*  of  tJit^?*** 
'''■•hi-'t-*  tV'»in  whif'ti  rli*^  <*rii:iii(-r  fri-ji.it-r.r-  li:ni  nn^ttui*^  <l*irai-ht^L  i»<:t 
K<--yoTt<I  a  ina-f^  (►!  iliaim.***-  -iii.'ii  :u-*  'it*?*<n.'^*il  i '»<•'-♦*  anil  of  whi^h  tlit-y 
TitHkf'  n**  n  I*"']  if  ion.  th^T**  -'(-ei.,'*  To  f»r-  r.o  dm  k-niiv-^  (r^nn  wIiitMi  rhe^^ 
fra</rn*^'Tif"*  fonl'l  have  h^n-n  •l»Ti\>-'l.  TVi*-?*frt  -M-hL-^t*,  h'»Wf'rer,  ^io  not  in 
fli/"'  \f':iM  ff'^vu^']*'  fh-  riii-  arf-;. i'l.^  -•<  L,^t.-  And  -j'l.irtxitt^  iit^«'ri^H-iI  -.y  m*^ 
ill  co]itnr-l  wir.li  thf  f^nrf-i.tinn  tt.ro\i;r!t  th*^  Su<itt'inr  tli-trirt.  tor  the 
foTUtf-T  ^how-*  no  trarft  \vliate\  rr  of*  i;v-ti«'  -*rni<rmv.  while  the  fnu:Tut^nt;il 
f*r'i'/i]t  (*i  \\\v  Su*lt»!iry  •«rhi-<t''  may  rfjviiiy  '^t-  -tt^-n  in  the  tiehl  or  in  a 
thin  ^)i^^  nwfUr  th^  M\\i'T(v*(*^\f^.  The  FKiri«le»I  a|>f>earan<'e  of  the  TIihs- 
HHl^m  '<^'))i.'<t'*  \t**\uU  U*  a  f»<R^''il>iHty  of  an  »>n:rinal  frairrnentiil  <*tjn*lition. 
hrit  ^\}('\)  rrnHt  remain  inerelv  hvi»*>tlif!tiral.  on  a<Ti>ant  »>f  their  extreme 
Hlterfition.  Tfte  lat^  Mr  Ah-xanrler  Murray,  on  hi-*  niana-Mript  map  t>f 
Ifiij^  fMstrirf,  fro'|iH!nt)y  allnrleM  to  ihi.**  jrranitic  nntv*  as  "re^l  au«l  irnxn 
tra|» '' or  •  HVf'riit '/'and  hoth  hean^l  Sir  William  I^j-ian*  irereof  opiniiMi 
thai  ilu-  j^ranite  war*  Iat<?r  than  the  Hnronian  •*trata  with  which  it  o^ne?^ 
i»i  contaei. 

The  Hnronian  is  rejire?<ente(l  )»y  what  Pumj>elly  and  Van  Hise char- 
acterize a.s  a  ••  Kreat  l»asal  e<injfloinerat<.'/'  the  detritus  from  which  it  whj? 
formed  rcsultin«  from  the  dininte^iration  of  the  gneiiw  and  granite.  As 
ehne  an  examination  m^  |M»rirtihle  was  made  of  the  line  of  junction,  hut 
the  h^nj^th  of  eonta<'t  exposed  is  far  too  small  to  come  to  any  undeniahle 
eon(  liision.  The  very  freijU(*nt  an«:ular  or  Huhangular  outline  of  the  in- 
ehidecl  fra^ment^  in  this  rock  point  out  the  prohahility  that  the  so-called 
conglomerate  is  in  reality  a  volcanic  ajrplomerate  or  l)re<»cia,  whose  frag- 
ments, thrown  down  in  water,  have  hccome  more  or  less  rounded  and 
mixed  with  liner  arenaceous  material.  Besides,  the  conditions  of  con- 
tact tui  the  two  islands  arc  csscMitiallv  dittcrent.  On  one  island  the 
jtnicii(»n  is  so  sharp  and  distinct  that  the  line  of  division  can  be  placed 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.     lli>wevcr,  its  ahrupt  change  in  strike  ("at 

♦Ot'ol.  Cnnntlft,  180;J,  p.  58. 
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one  place  varying  within  a  foot  or  two  as  much  as  45°  or  50°  ")  seemed 
U}  me  to  indicate  the  irre;a;ular  outline  of  an  eruptive  mass  rather  than 
the  sinuous  outcrop  resulting  from  prior  erosion.  On  the  other  island, 
only  a  very  short  distance  away,  there  is  an  apparent  transition  from 
the  granite  to  the  conglomerate.  The  conglomerate  is  very  massive,  so 
that  the  strike  and  dip  could  not  he  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  near  the  line  of  contact  shows  abundant  signs  of  alteration. 
The  contact  between  this  granitic  mass  and  the  Iluronian  was  also  ex- 
amined by  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Murray  at  the  southeastern  end  of 
I^ke  Pakowagaming.  On  a  manuscript  map  to  which  I  lately  had 
access  Mr  Murray  states  that  near  the  junction  the  Iluronian  is  com- 
posed of  a  red-colored  altered  quartzite,  slate  and  conglomerate,  dipping 
north  or  away  from  the  granitic  mass  at  an  angle  of  80°.  To  the  south 
and  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  granitoid  gneiss  "  the  slates  are 
corrugated  and  contain  patches  of  red  feldspar.''  A  little  to  the  north- 
west •'  the  wrinkled  and  contorted  cjuartzite  an<l  slate  are  cut  by  granite 
veins,  mica  and  epidote."  The  rocks  on  the  southwest  side  of  this  lake 
have  all  a  high  inclination  northward,  while  on  the  northeast  side  the 
slates  and  quartzite  are  nearly  if  not  quite  flat. 

Dr  Selwyn  has  frequently  pointed  out,  both  in  j)ersonal  conversation 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  Iluronian  must  be  regarded  as  preeminewtly  a 
pyroclastic  series  of  rocks,  and  if  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  the  occur- 
rence of  most  of  the  so-called  conglomerates  will  be  more  susceptible  of 
explanation.  These  occur  at  various  horizons  through  the  series,  and 
ver\'  frequently  intimately  associated  with  the  massive  diabases.  They 
seldom,  if  ever,  contain  j)ebbles  of  gneiss,  and  the  most  abundant  frag- 
ments seem  to  be  of  coarse  red  or  gray  syenitic  granite.  As  agglomerates 
or  breccias,  some  of  whose  fragments  have  become  rounded  by  the  action 
of  water,  they  neither  represent  a  want  of  conformity  nor  a  great  lapse 
of  time,  and  simply  occur  as  additional  proofs  of  the  intense  volcanic 
activity  which  must  have  cliaracterized  this  epoch. 

The  line  of  demarkation  is  very  seldom  a  simple  j)lane  of  division,  the 
breccia  present  along  the  junction  frequently  covering  a  considerable 
space.  It  is  therefore  often  impossible  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  divis- 
ion between  these  two  rocks  unless  we  assume  that  such  a  line  should 
be  placed  where  the  two  rocks  are  present  in  a)K)ut  ecjual  proportion. 
The  general  correspondence  of  the  gneissic  intrusions  with  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  enclosing  schists  and  the  frecjuent  lenticular  outline  and  par- 
allel disposition  of  the  detached  schistose  fragments  in  the  gneiss  often 
resemble  at  first  sight  an  alternating  sequence  of  transitional  beds. 
Again,  the  crystalline  condition  of  the  Iluronian  feldspathic  and  mica- 
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ceous  quartzites  near  the  line  of  contact,  which  frequently  resemble  in 
character  and  composition  the  more  evenly  laminated  gneisses,  has  been 
referred  to  as  evidence  of  such  a  transition ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  the 
bedded  character  of  the  Huronian  is  in  strongly  marked  contrast  to  the 
granitic  aspect  of  the  gneiss. 

Conclusions  and  Facts  supporting  Them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  following  facts  seem  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
the  irruptive  nature  of  this  Lauren tian  gneiss  and  its  magmatic  condition 
at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  petrifaction  of  the  Huronian  sediments : 

1.  The  diverse  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  two  rocks  along  their 
line  of  junction.  Most  frequently  the  Huronian  strata  dip  into  or  under 
the  gneiss,  although  often  this  position  is  reversed  and  the  Huronian 
beds  are  seen  superimposed  on  the  gneiss  with  perfect  conformity.  In 
many  instances  the  two  rocks  occupy  vertical  positions  side  by  side  and 
occasionally  the  gneiss  has  been  seen  dipping  away  from  vertical  Huro- 
nian strata.  Huronian  rocks  have  also  been  seen  resting  unconformably 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  Laurentian  gneiss.  Sometimes,  where  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  gneiss  were  too  abrupt  to  be  followed 
by  tki3  stratified  Huronian.  the  latter  rocks  have  abutted  on  the  gneiss 
as  on  an  irruptive  mass.  These  different  phenomena  can  all  be  readily 
and  naturally  explained  by  the  irruption  of  the  gneiss,  while  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  aqueous  origin  such  explanation  must  be  difficult  and 
unsatisfactor}'. 

2.  The  alteration  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  line  of  junction 
is  a  feature  that  has  been  invariably  noticed  where  the  contact  has  been 
examined. 

3.  The  inclusion  of  angular  fragments  in  the  mass  of  the  gneiss  which 
are  clearly  referable  to  the  adjacent  sedimentary  strata.  Near  the  line 
of  junction  these  detached  pieces  have  a  clear  and  sharp  outline,  while 
further  in  the  mass,  where  they  have  undergone  partial  fusion  and  ab- 
sorption, their  outlines  are  blurred  and  indistinct. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  gneissic  intrunions  as  well  as  more  coarselv  crys- 
talline  apophyses  of  pegmatite  both  interlaminated  with  and  transven^e 
to  the  bedding  of  the  Huronian  rocks.  These  intrusions  are  distinctly 
irruptive  and  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  their  source  in  the  larger 
area  of  gneiss  in  the  vicinity. 

5  The  absence  of  limestones,  slates  or  (juartzites  or,  in  fact,  any  specie^ 
of  rock  indicative  of  ordinary  sedimentation  for  the  <juartzites  and  mica 
schists  sometimes  seen  interlaminated  with  the  gneiss  are  simply 
quartzose  and  micaceous  phases  of  the  more  common  feldspathic  gneiss. 
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6.  The  general  character  of  the  rock  itself,  which  in  appearance  and 
behavior  has  far  more  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  eruptive  granite  with 
a  foliated  texture  than  an  altered  sedimentary  rock.  Sir  W.  E.  Ix)gan 
himself,  in  his  notes  of  its  occurrence  on  I^ake  Temiscaming,  invariably 
refers  to  it  as  "  gneissoid  syenite,"  and  the  later  Walter  McOuat,  of  this 
survey,  although  he  describes  in  his  printed  report  an  intrusive  mass  of 
syenite  cropping  out  on  Round  lake  at  the  head  of  Blanche  river  (north 
of  Lake  Teraiscaming),  yet  on  his  accompanying  manuscript  map  colors 
it  as  Ijaurentian  gneiss,  evidently  deeming  it  of  similar  character  and 
origin. 

Ever\^where  this  Laurentian  gneiss  is  thoroughly  crystalline  and  pre- 
sents no  structure  that  in  any  way  suggests  an  alteration  of  clastic  con- 
stituents. In  many  places  the  gneiss  can  be  traced  into  obscure  or  non- 
foliated  areas  which  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  true  irruptive 
masses.  The  boundaries  of  these  patches  are  very  often  illy  defined  and 
they  pass  insensibly  into  the  ordinary  gneiss.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  dikes  and  masses  points  out  a  sequence  of  irruptions  whose  orderit  is 
often  possible  to  determine  over  limited  areas.  The  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  component  minerals  and  the  alternation  of  coarser  and  finer 
bands  often  suggest  the  flow  structure  of  certain  eruptive  rocks.  The 
gneiss  usually  shows  only  slight  evidences  of  secondary  pressure,  seen  in 
the  occasional  dislocation  of  the  feldspar  crystals,  in  shearing  and  in 
cataclastic  structure  which  has  sometimes  been  developed.  The  Huro- 
nian  schists,  on  the  other  hand,  present  abundant  evidence  of  secondary 
pressure  in  the  development  of  pronounced  cataclastic  structure,  the 
presence  of  numerous  shear  planes,  and  the  squeezed  or  drawn-out  char- 
acter of  the  quartz  grains.  Mr  Ferrier,  however,  in  his  examination  of 
two  thin  sections  of  the  granitic  gneiss  to  the  south  of  Daisy  lake,  discov- 
ered the  presence  of  most  intense  cataclastic  structure,  which  must  have 
been  induced  in  the  rock  subsequent  to  its  cooling,  but  as  the  schist  in 
contact  with  the  gneiss  also  exhibited  this  extreme  phase  of  cataclastic 
structure,  and  as  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  so 
highly  altered  as  to  preserve  hardly  a  trace  of  their  original  clastic  struct- 
ure, we  may,  perhaps,  safely  assume  that  both  gneiss  and  schist  have 
been  subjected  to  this  same  immense  pressure  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
their  coming  together  in  their  present  j)osition. 

The  Huronian  system,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  series 
of  sedimentary  strata  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  knowledge  in  this 
region.  The  original  sediments  must  have  been  laid  down  on  a  firm 
floor,  whose  composition,  judging  by  the  character  of  the  Huronian  rocks, 
must  have  been  closely  analogous  to  granite.  It  was  doubtless  the 
fusion  and  subsequent  recrystallization  of  this  granitic  floor  that  gave 
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rifle  to  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  immense  pressure  exerted  by  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  Huronian  strata  and  the  crum- 
pling, folding  and  fracturing  of  the  comparatively  thin  and  weak  crust 
would  all  tend  to  sink  the  lower  portions  of  the  Huronian  beneath  the 
line  of  fusion,  the  submergence  of  which  would  produce  conditions  of 
contact  such  as  have  been  described  and  which  subsequent  upheaval 
and  denudation  have  exposed. 
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The  Nomenclature  Adopted. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  adoi)t  the  nomenclature  employed  for  many  years 
in  the  publications  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  without  at  present 
making  any  attempt  to  justify  it.  Tlie  term  **Archean,"  then,  will  be 
used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  advocated  by  Geikie  *  nor  in  that  held 
by  Van  llise,!  but  in  its  broadest  application,  as  embracing  all  the  rocks 
stratigraphically  inferior  to  Uie  Animikie  rocks  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Region  Studied. 

Its  Boundaries. — The  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  ("anada  to  which  at- 
tention is  here  drawn  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  southern  half  of 
Rainy  River  district,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  lying  between  our  trans- 
continental highway  and  the  international  boundary,  and  the  I-«ake  of 
Woods,  in  the  west,  to  the  western  boundary  of  Thunder  Bay  district. 

GeologkaUij  complex. — It  would  be  difhcult  to  imagine  a  more  interest- 
ing field  or  one  that  offers  such  facilities  for  geologic  investigation,  yet 
from  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  rocks;  from  their  antiquity ; 
the  tremendous  movement**  they  have  suffered,  as  well  as  the  changes 
they  have  undergone,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  fossil  remains,  there  is 
j)erhaps  no  i)art  of  the  country  about  which  so  many  difficulties  cluster 
or  in  which  lie  so  many  pitfalls  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  the  hasty,  or 
the  dogmatic  geologist. 

Its  topographic  Character. — Physically,  the  country  presents  a  vast 
network  of  lakes  which  with  their  connecting  streams,  afford  a  ready 
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means  of  transport  by  canoes.  The  lakes  vary  in  size  from  mere  ppnds 
to  great  island-dotted  sheets  of  water,  of  which  the  largest — the  Lake  of 
the  Woods — embraces  within  its  shore  lines  an  area  of  hardly  less  than 
six  thousand  square  miles.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  is 
occupied  by  water.  The  land  surface  presents  a  tumbled  and  irregular 
succession  of  low,  rounded  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  sharp  ridge  or 
steep  escarpment,  but  bold  and  rugged  scenery  is  extremely  rare.  The 
surface  has  a  gentle  average  slope  from  the  watersheds  to  the  drainage 
basins,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  is  over  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  and  deepest  lake.  This  area 
occupies  the  southern  margin  of  the  Arctic  basin. 

Present  Status  of  the  Investigations. — A  description  of  the  distribution  of 
the  various  rocks  would  be  tedious  and  incomprehensible  without  con- 
stant reference  to  a  good  map.  A  large  portion  of  the  area  is  depicted 
on  maps  already  published  by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  A  re- 
port upon  and  map  of  part  of  the  remainder  have  been  prepared  by  the 
writer  and  are  now  in  press,  while  topographic  and  geologic  materials 
relating  to  still  another  portion  of  the  remainder  have  been  collected  and 
are  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  In  addition  to  this,  the  writer 
has  made  several  preliminary  reconnoissances  and  surveys  in  those  por- 
tions in  which  the  field-work  is  incomplete. 

Distribution  and  Relation  of  the  Rocks. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  rock  distribution,  there  is  one  im- 
portant feature  of  it  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 

TWO  GREAT  DJVISIOXS  AND  Til  BIB  EXTENT. 

Lower  Archeaa  Series. — Separating  the  rocks  for  the  present  into  two 
great  divisions,  (1)  the  lower  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks,  more  or  less 
massive,  and  (2)  the  upper  micaceous,  hornblendic  and  trappean  rocks, 
for  the  most  part  distinctly  schistose,  we  find  that  the  former  occupy 
large  rounded  or  ovoid  areas  which  sometimes  antistomose  and  the 
peripheries  of  which  approach  each  other  to  within  (comparatively  narrow 
limits.  The  longest  axes  of  these  areas  are  rudely  linear  to  and  parallel 
with  each  other  and  have  a  general  northeast  or  east-north  direction. 
In  geographic  extent  these  granitoid  rock.s  cover  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  nuclear 
areas  of  granite  are  reported  by  Barlow  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  are 
mapped  by  Hitchcock  in  New  Hampshire.  As  we  pass  from  the  I^ake 
of  the  Woods  in  an  east-southeast  direction  ol)li(iuely  across  the  granitic 
areas  we  find  that  they  become  proi)ortionately  narrower  and  longer  in 
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an  increasing  ratio  as  the  shores  of  Ijake  Superior  are  approached.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Archean  rocks  after  their  consolidation  in  their 
present  relations  had  been  crushed  together  by  a  tremendous  lateral 
force  emanating  from  the  southeast,  the  effect  of  this  pressure  becoming 
less  and  less  as  the  distance  from  the  supposed  center  of  force  increases. 
Upper  Archean  Series, — Surroundinoj  the  nuclear  ovoid  and  lenticular 
areas  of  granitic  rocks  as  an  irregular  but  almost  uninterrupted  network 
and  dipping^away  from  them  generally  on  all  sides  lie  the  complex  and 
varied  rocks  of  the  upper  Archean  series.  The  tendency  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Archean  rocks  to  assume  this  relative  distribution  was 
first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr  A.  C.  Lawson,  and  subsequent  explorations 
in  parts  of  Rainy  River  district  unvisited  by  him  have  so  far  confirme<l 
his  opinion  that  such  a  relative  distribution  would  be  found  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  this  region. 

TERMS  COyrCHICHING  AXD  KEEWATIS  SERIES  SUGGESTED  BY  DR  LAWSOX. 

The  rocks  occupying  the  ellipsoid  synclinal  troughs  between  the  nuclei 
of  granite  have  been  separated  by  Dr  Lawson  (the  classic  authority  on 
this  region)  into  two  divisions,  for  which  he  suggested  the  names  of 
Contchiching  for  the  lower  and  Keewatin  for  the  upper.  He  has  since 
proposed  the  name  Ontarian  to  include  these  two  groups.  For  the 
underlying  granitic  rocks  the?  term  Laurentian  is  used. 

CHARACTER  ASD  FIELD  RELATIOSS  OF  THE  LAIRENTIA^  ROCKS. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  this  region  are  for  the  most  part  essentially 
granites.  A  gneissic  foliation  is  often  apparent  and  frequently  well 
marked,  particularly  in  the  peripheral  zones  of  the  areas,  while  the  cen- 
tral portions  are  usually  more  granitoid.  The  rocks  vary  in  texture 
from  fine-  to  coarse-grained  and  pegmatitic,  and  in  color  from  light  to 
dark  gray  and  from  pink  to  deep  red.  In  composition  they  present 
many  various  characters.  Usually  the  ferromagnesian  mineral  is  biotitc 
with  more  or  less  muscovite.  Hornblende  granites  are  not  uncommon. 
The  latter  sometimes  merge  into  the  biotite  granites  by  a  gradual  change 
in  composition,  but  usually  a  sharj)  line  of  demarkation  separates  them. 
The  relations  in  the  field  are  sometimes  suggestive  of  large  brecciated  frag- 
ments of  hornblende  granite  caught  up  in  the  })iotite  granite,  and  some- 
times of  intrusions  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  relations  of  these  two 
varieties  of  granite  form  an  interesting  problem  for  future  study,  but  as 
yet  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  formulate  any  general  theory  concerning 
them ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  generally  applicable  theory  is  possi- 
ble, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hornblende  granite  is  somethues 
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the  younger,  sometimes  the  older  and  sometimes  a  contemporaneous  rock 
while  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  great  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive ages.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Finland  Dr 
J.  J.  Sedesholm  *  finds  that  there  are  two  main  series  of  granites,  of  which 
the  earliest  plageoclastic  and  hornblendic  are  eruptive  in  their  relations 
to  the  Archean  schists  and  younger  than  them ;  the  other  series,  red 
garnetiferous  muscovite  microcline  granites,  the  coarser  varieties  of  which 
merge  into  a  pegmatite,  are  the  latest  eruptive  rocks  of  the  ArcWean  com- 
plex. On  Hunters  island  there  is  a  considerable  development  of  red 
garnetiferous  muscovite  granite,  very  coarse-grained  in  places,  the  rela- 
tions of  which  are  not  so  clear. 

Frequently  the  granites  of  Rainy  River  district  are  almost  devoid  of 
bisilicate,  merging  into  red  felsites  and  compact,  massive  gray  feldspathic 
rocks  approaching  quartzites,  which  a  well-marked  system  of  cleavage 
planes  sometimes  cuts  into  regular  rhom])oidal  blocks. 

Again  the  bisilicate  is  frequently  altered  to  chlorite.  The  granites 
sometimes  exhibit  a  distinct  porphyritic  structure,  evinced  by  the  large 
crystals  of  feldspar  in  a  finer-grained  ground  mass.  These  porphyritic 
granites  have  often  a  distinct  gneissic  foliation. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  separate  areas  of  granite  in  this  region 
have  received  distinctive  geographic  desifrnations  in  the  reports  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey.  One  or  them,  which  in  the  forthcoming 
report  on  the  Seine  River  diHtrict  will  be  named  the  Seine  area,  is  re- 
markable for  the  predominance  of  plagioclase  in  the  rocks  of  its  south- 
western portion ;  this,  in  association  with  chlorite,  which  is  probably 
deriveil  from  hornblende,  characterizes  the  rock  rather  as  a  quartz-diorite 
than  a  granite.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  rocks  of  this  area 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  in  the  field  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  passage 
of  the  (juartz  diorite  or  chloritic  plagioclase  granite  into  the  ordinary 
orthoclase  granite;  certainly  the  writer  has  so  far  been  unable  to  find 
anywhere  a  sharp  line  between  them.  Plagioclase  in  greater  or  less 
proportion  occurs  in  many  of  the  granites  of  the  whole  region. 

RELATIOS  OF  COSTCHICHING    AND  KEEWATIN  SERIES   TO    LAURESTIAS 

ORAMTKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  rocks  of  the  Contchiching 
and  Keewatin  series,  it  would  be  well  to  refer  briefly  t)  the  relations 
which  the  Laureutian  granites  bear  to  them. 

Contact  Phenomena  Criterion  of  Relative  A(je. — In  the  absence  of  pale- 
ontologic  evidence  the  most  important  criterion  that  remains  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  age  of  contiguous  rock  series  are  the  features 

♦The  Arch»aD  Eruptive  Rocks  of  Finland,  by  Dr  J.  J.  SedesJiolm. 
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of  the  contact  between  them,  as  justly  observetl  by  Barlow  *  These 
features  have  been  so  clearly  and  precisely  described  by  Lawson  in  his 
official  reports  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  have  found  his  description  to  apply  to  all  the  contacts  that  I 
have  observed  in  the  portions  of  Rainy  River  district  not  reported  on  by 
him.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  features,  such  as  the  intimate 
interbanding  of  the  gneisses  or  foliated  granites  and  the  schists,  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  intimate  interbanding  frequently  observed 
in  sedimentary  strata :  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  some  other  features, 
such  as  the  angular  fragments  of  o'.ie  rock  embedded  in  the  other  may, 
where  these  brecciated  zones  are  narrow,  be  due  to  the  shattering  of  the 
rocks  along  a  line  of  fault,  still  there  are  many  contact  features  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  theorv  which  holds  to  the  sedimentarv 
origin  of  the  granite  gneisses ;  such  features  are  the  apophyses  of  granite 
which  can  be  traced  directly  into  the  main  mass,  and  which  sometimes 
are  parallel  to  the  planes  of  schistosity  of  the  rocks  which  they  invade 
and  sometimes  cut  across  these  planes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  phenomena  that  have  been  described  by  Lawson  are  not  isolate<i 
instances  of  peculiar  occurrences  extending  in  the  aggregate  over  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  contact  line,  but  are  typical  examples  every- 
where characteristic  of  the  contact,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  rare. 

Character  of  the  Contact. — A  comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the 
contact  of  the  Laurentian  and  Ontarian  rocks  of  Rainy  River  district 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  eruptive  or  irruptive  in  character. 

Origin  of  the  Laurentian  Rocks. — Either,  then,  the  so-called  laurentian 
rocks  of  this  district  have  been  irrupted  in  the  form  of  a  plastic  m^ma 
into  the  overlying  rocks  after  these  had  become  consolidated  (the  attrac- 
tive theory  of  Dr  Lawson)  or  else  a  remarkably  continuous  series  of 
later  eruptions  have  been  extruded  in  the  planes  of  contact  between 
the  Laurentian  and  Ontarian  rock,  presumably  the  line  of  weakness. 

Laurentian  Rocks  the  younger. — This  latter  theory  is  open  to  so  many 
and  serious  objections  that  it  has  few  adherenti^.  If  the  former  theory 
is  correct,  the  granite  gneisses,  with  regard  to  all  the  relations  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  are  younger  than  the  rocks  which  they 
invade,  and,  as  they  })ierce  both  the  Contchiching  and  Keewatin,  their 
present  condition  is  of  post-Keewatin  origin. 

Selection  of  the  Term  Lnnrentuni  based  on  imperfect  Knowledge. — The 
earlier  descri])tions  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  eastern  Canada  must  be 
regarded  as  imperfect,  and  the  contact  features  have  not  been  described. 
They  are  therein  spoken  of  as  metamorphic  sediment  inferior  to  the 

♦  The  ConUct  of  the  Laurentian  and  Hnronian  Rooks  North  of  Lake  Huron,  by  A.  E.  Barlow, 
Am.  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  no.  1,  p.  19.    Also  ant<?,  pp.  .313-332. 
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Huronian,  and  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  general  contradiction  that 
has  been  given  to  the  assumption  by  more  recent  writers  on  Quebec  and 
eastern  Ontario.  For  this  reason  the  application  of  the  term  Laurentian 
to  the  irruptive  granite  gneisses  west  of  Lake  Superior  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate, as  involving  a  hasty  and  undetermined  correlation. 

Considerations  affecting  the  Status  of  tlie  Term  Laurentian, — Admitting 
for  the  moment  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Quebec  are  of  sedimentary 
origin,  and  that  the  granite  gneisses  west  of  Lake  Superior  are  irruptive 
in  their  character,  it  is  still  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  the  two  are  con- 
temporaneous in  age  and  identical  in  primal  origin  on  the  assumption 
that  these  latter  rocks  but  represent  metamorphism  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fusion  (as  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  higher  local  elevation 
of  the  isotherms),  resulting  in  their  irruption  into  the  overlying  Huronian 
strata  and  their  recrystallization  in  the  form  of  consolidated  magma. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  most  appropriate  name  for  these  western 
Ontario  granites  becomes  a  question  of  the  era  of  our  chronology. 

Shall  we  date  them  from  the  time  of  their  intrusion  irrto  the  overlying 
strata,  or  shall  we  go  further  back  into  their  obscure  history  and  date 
them  from  the  time  when  in  all  probability  they  formed  the  solid  floor 
on  which  the  (.'ontchiching  and  Keewatin  rocks  were  laid  down?  In 
other  words,  shall  we  call  them  Huronian  (the  term  is  here  used  to  in- 
clude all  the  rocks  between  the  fundamental  granites  and  the  Animikic) 
because  they  are  intrusive  into  Huronian  strata,  or  Lurentian  on  the 
above  assumption  of  their  genetic  identity  with  the  Laurentian  gneisses 
of  the  east?  If  we  can  regard  the  irruptive  origin  of  the  present  relations 
of  th^e  granites  to  the  Upper  Archean  rocks  as  indubitably  established, 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  go  behind  this  fact  into  the  uncertain  realm  of 
theory  to  justify  for  them  the  name  *'  Laurentian,"  as  the  term  *•'  Huronian 
granite  "  embodies  a  more  precise  statement  of  our  conclusions. 

But  the  passage  of  the  granitic  phases  into  the  gneissic  is  so  gradual, 
the  lithologic  similarity  between  the  gneisses  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
is  so  marked,  and  their  geographic  continuity  so  highly  probable,  if  not 
an  established  fact,  that  it  is  difti(»ult  to  conceive  of  any  great  genetic  dif- 
ference or  of  any  considerable  geologic  interval  between  their  respective 
ages.  The  applicability  of  the  term  Laurentian,  as  applied  to  the  gran- 
ites of  Rainy  River  district,  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  as  the 
Laurentian  of  Quebec  is  being  reexamined  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  at  least  the  "  Lower 
laurentian"  rocks  present  characters  precisely  analogous  to  these  of  the 
west.  Perhaps  some  of  the  rocks  tliat  have  hitherto  been  called  Upper 
Laurentian  in  the  east  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Contchiching  series  of 
Lawson,  although  they  difter  from  them  in  some  lithologic  characters. 
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THE  CONTCHICHING  SERIES. 

Rocks  composing  it. — The  Contchiching  series  consists  essentially  of  fine- 
grained evenly  laminated  biotite  gneisses,  light  gray  in  color ;  of  fine  to 
coarse  grained  mica  schists,  generally  highly  feldspathic  and  sometimes 
very  quartzose,  from  dark  gray  to  light  gray  in  color  and  brownish  or 
**  rusty  "  weathering,  and  of  fine-grained  hornblendic  mica  schists. 

Position  and  Relation  of  its  Rocks, — In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district 
they  occupy  a  position  always  intermediate  between  the  granite  gneisses, 
which  in  the  contact  zone  generally  invade  them  in  parallel  bands, 
apophyses  and  dikes,  and  the  hornblende  schists  and  altered  traps  at 
the  base  of  the  Keewatin,  which  overlie  them  in  conformable  position. 
They  frequently  merge  into  these  by  a  gradual  change  in  mineral  com- 
])osition  across  the  strike.  N.  H.  Winchell  *  refers  to  a  gradual  and  con- 
formable transition  between  Vermiline  (Contchiching)  and  Keewatin. 

In  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  there  is  a  series  of  mica  schists  which, 
according  to  Dr  tawson's  descriptions,t  are  closely  similar  to  those  which 
he  subsequently  separated  from  the  Keewatin  and  designated  under  the 
name  of  Contchiching.  In  his  hypothetical  sections  of  this  district,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  insist  upon,  he  relegates  these 
mica  schists  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Keewatin  scale.  By  a  refer- 
ence to  the  map,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  their  most  important 
development  they  occupy  a  position  on  the  margin  of  the  Keewatin 
trough  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  lake  and  iii  direct  contact  with  the 
Laurentian  granites.  While  developments  of  these  mica  schists  are 
found  in  interior  j)ortions  of  thjs  Keewatin  trough,  such  a  position  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumj)tion  that  they  represent  the  crests 
of  anticlinal  folds  exposed  by  denudation.  Indeed,  the  foldings  and 
disturbances  in  this  trough  have  been  so  great  that  almost  any  position 
in  the  scale  may  be  attributed  to  the  mica  schists  of  this  complex  series. 
The  inference  is  strong  that  these  rocks  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  are 
the  equivalents  of  the  C^ontchiching  series  of  Rainy  lake. 

Its  Thickness. — In  this  latter  region  Dr  Lawson  attributes  to  the  Cont- 
chiching series  X  a  maxinmm  thickness  of  from  24,000  to  nearly  29,000 
feet.  On  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  structure  east  of  this,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Hunters  Island  region,  about  the  same  thickness  may 
be  inferred.  The  writer,  in  his  report  on  this  latter  region,  now  in  press, 
states  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  doubting  that  these  rocks  have  such 

•17th  Ann.  Rep  of  the  (ieol  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota. 

t  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  Andrew  C.  Lawson.  Part  C  E  of  the  Ann. 
Rep.  Geol.  Siirv.  of  Tunada,  l8So. 

X  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Rainy  Lake  Region,  by  Andrew  C.  Lawson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  part  E, 
Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1887-'88. 
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an  enormous  thickness.  Without  recapitulating  these  reasons  liere,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  his  opinion  the  Contchiching  series 
nowhere  in  the  Rainy  River  district  attains  a  greater  thickness  than 
9,000  feet,  the  greater  apparent  thickness  being  due  to  multiple 
folding. 

Oxutic  in  Origin, — The  clastic  origin  of  the  gneisses  and  mica  schists  of 
this  series  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  familiar  with  them  in  the 
field ;  their  fine  and  even  lamination  and  their  bedded  appearance  affords 
in  itself  almost  conclusive  evidence  and  the  microscopic  descriptions  of 
them  by  Lawson  strongly  support  this  view.  Their  mineral  composition 
\ndicates  derivation  from  the  denudation  of  a  granitic  floor.    . 

Structural  Conformity  between  Contchiching  and  Keewatin. — Between  the 
Contchiching  and  the  Keewatin  rocks  there  is  everywhere  a  strict  con- 
formity of  structural  relations.  In  rocks  which  have  suffered  such  great 
mechanical  deformation,  however,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
much  of  the  original  structure  may  have  been  obliterated  and  replaced 
by  subsequent  cleavage,  so  that  it  is  hazardous  to  state  that  because 
there  is  now  strict  parallelism  in  the  existing  schistose  planes  of  contig- 
uous rock  series  that  this  necessarily  indicates  original  conformity.  Dr 
r^wson  argues  an  interval  of  erosion  between  the  Contchiching  and 
Keewatin  series  from  the  presence  at  the  base  of  the  Keewatin  of  a  con- 
glomerate on  the  Seine  river  and  on  Rat  Raot  bay  of  Rainy  lake.  The 
former  of  these  conglomerates  is  for  the  most  part  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Keewatin  series  and  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  development 
<loes  it  occupy  a  strictly  basal  position,  so  that  it  rather  marks  a  local 
break  in  the  Keewatin  itself  than  one  between  the  Keewatin  and  Cont- 
chiching, serving  in  a  measure  rather  to  bind  these  series  together 
than  to  separate  them.  The  so-called  conglomerate  of  Rat  Raot  bay  is 
mapped  as  lying  wholly  between  the  two  series,  but  from  what  the  writer 
has  seen  of  it  he  regards  it  as  rather  of  volcanic  than  of  detrital  origin. 

T7ie  Contchiching  and  Keewatin  lithologically  DiMinct. — That  the  Cont- 
chiching series  is  lithologically  distinct  from  the  Keewatin,  and  marks  a 
period  subsequent  to  which  a  profound  change  in  the  conditions  of  rock 
formation  took  place,  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  term  is  useful  and  appro- 
priate as  designating  a  well-marked  and  perhaps  the  most  important  for- 
mation of  an  extensive  series :  but  the  Contchiching  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  respect  coequal  or  coextensive  with  the  Keewatin.  There  is  no 
stronger  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the  two  than  there  is  between 
any  two  distinct  horizons  of  the  Keewatin,  particularly  where  conglom- 
erates are  developed,  and  the  Contchiching  would  seem  to  be  therefore 
essentially  the  basal  portion  of  the  Keewatin. 

LI  — Bull.  Gror,.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  18!)-'. 
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CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  CONTCIII CUING  AND  KEEWATIN    WERE  FORMED. 

The  close  of  the  [leriod  during  which  the  Contchiching  rocks  were  laid 
down  ushered  in  an  era  of  intense  and  long-continued  volcanic  activity, 
interrupted  j^erhaps  and  succeeded  hy  periods  of  compensative  quies- 
cence during  which  erosion  and  sedimentation  took  place;  hut  during 
Keewatin  times  no  certain  evidence  of  any  great  or  extensive  crustal 
movements  is  afforded.  The  w^hole  Keewatin  and  Contchiching  series 
seems  to  have  heen  folded  hy  one  great  and  perhaps  simultaneous  U|>- 
heaval  of  the  original  floor.  This  folding  marked  the  close  of  the 
Keewatin  epoch.  Barlow*  suggests  that  the  concentric  lamination  in 
the  ovoid  areas  of  granite  gneiss  indicates  that  the  forces  of  upheaval 
acted  from  certain  centers ;  this  may  he  so,  hut  the  phenomenon  may 
also  he  accounted  for  hy  the  flow  of  the  magma  heing  directed  hy  its 
proximity  to  the  hard  schists.  It  may  he  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
folding  of  the  schists  was  caused  not  so  much  hy  an  upheaval  of  the  suh- 
crustal  magma  acting  from  centers  of  force  as  by  the  crumpling,  due  to 
lateral  compression,  forcing  their  synclinal  folds  into  the  plastic  magma. 

THE  KEE  WA  TIN  SERIES. 

Bocks  composing  it, — The  Keewatin  series  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
plutonic,  volcanic  and  pyro(»lastic  rocks.  While  some  of  the  upper 
members  seem  to  be  more  or  less  altered  aqueous  sediments,  the  propor- 
tion of  undoubtedly  clastic  rocks  is  small. 

Its  stnUigraphic  Succcsmon, — Unfortunately  the  microscopic  study  of 
these  rocks  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  solution  of  their  stratigraphic  suc- 
cession is  confronted  hv  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  only  a 
general  suggestion  as  to  the  so(iuence  of  broad  and  ill-defined  groups  can 
be  offered.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  numerous  horizons  is 
seldom  clear,  and  where  those  horizons  can  be  separated  at  all  they  are 
not  always  found  to  occupy  the  same  relative  position.  They  are  seldom 
very  persistent,  and  overlap  each  other  as  more  or  less  attenuated  lenticu- 
lar bands.  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  district  presenting  a  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  Keewatin.  The  most  important  and  complete  development 
of  this  series  is  found  in  the  I^jike  of  tlie  Woods  and  Rainy  I^ke  regions. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  basal  mend)ers  of  this  great  series  con- 
sist of  dark  green  or  l>lack  crystalline  hornblende  schists,  generally  fine- 
graineil,  and  which  are  sometimes  seen  to  merge  into  the  mica  schists  of 
the  Contchiclung  ;  of  tlark  and  light  green  altered  traps,  generally  mas- 
sive, but  sheartnl  and  broken  by  pressure  and  sometimes  rendered 
schistose;  of  green  cidorite  schists,  which  sometimes  seem  to  be  altered 
hornblende  schists  and  often  again  are  almost  undoubtedly  but  highly 

*Arn.  (IfoK)ght,  vol.  vi,  uo.  9,  July,  18iK). 
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schistose  phases  of  the  altered  traps.  At  the  top  of  the  series  are  found 
soft,  fissile,  light-gray  schists,  micaceous  schists  and  some  altered  clay 
slates.  Between  the  rocks  which  may  he  always  recognized  as  the  basal 
rocks  and  those  which  appear  to  be  always  in  the  highest  position  in  the 
scale  are  a  complex  group  of  volcanic  detritals,  agglomerates,  tuffs  and 
trap,  ashes,  felsite  schists,  sericite  schists  and  fine-grained  evenly  schistose 
<]uartz  porphyries.  Some  of  these  rocks  were  probably  thrown  out  as 
volcanic  ejectamenta  and,  falling  in  the  waters  of  ancient  lakes,  were  sifted 
and  stratified  by  their  restless  motion.  In  this  way  perhaps  some  of  the 
conglomerates  have  been  formed.  Others  again  are  probably  but  volcanic 
breccias,  of  which  the  harder  fragments  have  been  more  or  less  rounded 
in  their  passage  through  the  vents  and  in  subsequent  movements  before 
they  became  consolidated  in  the  matrix.  On  the  Seine  river  the  chlorite 
schists  in  one  locality  contain  abundant  lenticules  of  (piartz  which  are 
often  very  wide  in  proportion  to  their  length,  giving  the  rock  a  con- 
glomeratic aspect.  These  again  are  sometimes  lengthened  out  and  appear 
as  irregular  lenticular  quartz  stringers.  While  some  of  the  Keewatin 
conglomerates  have  the  appearance  of  being  true  sedimentary  depositions 
on  old  beaches,  there  is  yet  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  character 
and  origin.  These  are  for  the  most  part  local  in  extent  and  narrow  in 
development  and  occur  at  various  horizons  in  the  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Keewatin.  They  may,  as  Sir  Archibald  Geikie*  says,  "  un- 
doubtedly indicate  local  disturbance  connected  perhaps  with  terrestrial 
readjustments  consequent  upon  the  waning  of  volcanic  energy ; "  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  in  this  i>art  of  the  country  they  mark  a  great  or 
continuous  break  dividing  the  Keewatin  rocks  into  a  lower  and  upper 
division  at  any  recognizable  horizon.  Their  significance  seems  to  be 
merely  local.  Professor  Van  Hise  f  attaches  importance  to  several  de- 
scribed occurrences  of  conglomerates.  In  only  one  case,  however,  was  an 
undoubted  unconformity  observed  below  the  conglomerate,  and  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  a  fault.  The  collective  extent  of 
all  the  conglomerates  described  by  these  authors  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  to  which  they  would  apply  their  conclusions.  The 
absence  of  unconformity  of  structure  between  the  conglomerates  and 
underlying  rocks,  which  is  likewise,  so  far  as  observed,  in  the  Canadian 
area  northwest  of  Lake  Superior  an  invariable  rule,  is  in  itself  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  for  the  same  cleavage-producing  forces  which  might  entirely 
obliterate  all  original  structure  in  the  fine-grained  schists  would  not 

•Anniversary  address  before  the  Geological  Sooiety  of  London  on  "The  volcanic  Rocks  of  Eng- 
land," 1891. 

t"  An  Attempt  to  harmoniz.*  some  apparently  conrtictlng  Views  of  Lake  Superior  Stratigraphy,'' 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  117,  and  "Observation**  on  the  structural  Uelations  of  the  Upper  Huro- 
nian,  Lower  Huronian  and  Basement  Complex  on  the  north  Shore  of  Lake  Huron,"  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
vol.  Iiiii,  p.  224,    This  latter  paper  was  prepared  in  coHuboration  with  Mr  Pumpelly. 
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obliterate  all  trace*  of  tlie  original  bt^lding  plane:*  in  these  coarse  clastia*. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  conclusions  «>f  Van  Rise  an<l  Pumpelly  are 
applied  to  the  lower  Archean  rocks  of  C  anada  northwest  of  Ijike  Superior, 
the  writer  regrets  that  he  finds  himself  at  variance  with  thft?e  eminent 
authors,  l>eing  a  follower  of  (ieikie  in  the  helief  that  conglomerates  dt> 
not  necessarily  mark  any  stratigraphic  dis^^ordance  in  these  old  rocks. 
These  conglomerates  have  not  yet  rei*eive<l  the  attention  which  they 
deserve,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  more  «letiiile<l  ani  extensive  stu<ly  of 
them  will  elucidate  some  of  the  problems  of  Archean  geology*. 

THE  STEEP  ROCK  SERIES. 

DiMCcrrdant  in  Chamcifr, — The  I^urentian  and  Ontarian  rocks  hitherto 
considered  do  not  embrace  all  the  presumably  Archean  rocks  found  in 
this  country.  Mr  Smyth,  late  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur\'ey, 
recognized  and  describe<l  *  a  discordant  series,  which  is  almost  undoubt- 
edly of  post-Keewatin  age,  about  the  shores  of  Steep  Rock  lake. 

Its  Stratigraphy. — This  Steep  Rock  series  consists  of  the  following  hori- 
zons in  ascending  order : 

I.  Basal  quartz  conglomerate,  sometimes  represented  by  a  massive 
(juartzite,  estimated  to  be  4-50  feet  thick. 

II.  Lower  limestone,  dark  and  light  bluish-gray,  with  the  bedding 
marked  by  cherty  seams,  weathering  in  relief.  The  upi)er  part  of  this 
formation  is  a  characteristic  ))reccia  of  limestone  and  trap  fragments  in  a 
matrix  of  consolidated  calcareous  Hoor;  thickness,  500  to  700  feet. 

III.  About  0(X)  feet  of  a  very  soft,  fissile,  dull  green,  pyritiferous,  vol- 
canic ash,  containing  beds  of  jas])er  and  iron  ore. 

IV.  Interbedded,  coarsely  crystalline,  greenish-gray  traps  (probably 
diorite),  with  layers  of  dynamic  green  schists ;  thickness,  about  1,000  feet. 

V.  Upper  cah'areous  green  schist,  with  thin  seams  of  limestone,  600 
feet  thick. 

VI.  Upper  conglomerate,  varying  from  hydromica  schist,  with  many 
grains  of  <iuartz,  to  a  rather  coarse  conglomerate.  The  inclosed  pebbles 
consist  entirely  of  quartz  and  granite ;  maximum  thickness,  100  feet. 

VII.  About  l,tOO  feet  of  liglit  greenLsh-gray,  close-tectured,  massive 
greenstone  and  greenstone  schist. 

VIII.  Agglomerate,  300  feet  thick. 

IX.  Dark  gray  clay  slate,  of  unknown  thickness.  Higher  horizons 
probably  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  lake. 

Such  are  briefly  the  descriptions  of  horizons  by  Smyth  in  his  admirable 
memoir.  The  work  since  done  bv  the  writer  in  connection  with  the 
rocks  of  this  series  suggests  no  important  modification  of  them. 


♦  "Structural  (Joology  of  Steep  Ro  k  Lako,  Ontario,"  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  toI.  xlil,  p,  317, 
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A  folded  Syndine, — The  discovery  of  a  well-marked  band  of  brownish 
gray  clay  slates  very  similar  to  those  on  the  shore  of  Steep  Rock  lake, 
striking  in  an  easterly  direction  and  dipping  to  the  north,  though  at  high 
angles,  which  lie  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south  of  the  southern 
bend  of  the  lake,  and  which  would  seem  to  represent  the  southern  upfold 
of  the  horizon  (IX),  would  indicate  that  the  series  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  folded  and  buckle<l  syncline  than  as  a  tilted  and  buckled 
monocline.  This  simplifies  the  conception,  as  it  answers  the  somewhat 
troublesome  (juestion  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  corresponding  half 
inferred  by  the  supposed  monocline.  The  country  south  of  the  middle 
bend  of  Steep  Rock  lake  and  lying  between  its  western  and  eastern  long- 
extending  arms  is  extremely  rugged  and  is  almost  impassable,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  rocks  could  not  be  worked  out. 

Its  Thickness, — If  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  the  clay 
slates  south  of  the  lake  are  just,  the  higher  horizons  inferi^ed  by  Smyth 
seem  to  consist  principally  of  coarsely  crystalline  traps  and  light  greenish- 
gray,  close-textured  traps,  with  their  schistose  mechanical  derivatives 
paralleled  by  horizons  IV  and  VII,  and  about  4,000  feet  must  be  added 
to  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  as  estimated  by  Mr  Smyth. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Laurent ian  and  Keewntln. — This  extensive  series  ap- 
pears to  have  been  laid  down  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Keewatin  rocks  long  after  the  irruption  of  the  Laurentian  granites. 

Effect  upon  it  of  orographic  Movement. — It  appears,  then,  as  pointed  out 
by  Smyth,  to  have  been  folded  by  crustal  movements  into  a  cynclinal 
trough,  whose  axis  had  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Subsequent 
to  this  a  great  lateral  pressure,  acting  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
this  synclinal  axis,  has  buckled  the  whole  series  in  a  horizontal  [)lane 
and  crushed  and  sheared  the  underlying  basement  rocks.  Relief  from 
this  pressure  was  also  afforded  by  a  slipping  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Northwest  bay  of  Steep  Rock  lake,  indicated  by  a  complicated  series 
of  faults  which  are  clearly  recognizable  in  the  Steep  Rock  series  and  may 
be  inferred  by  the  distribution  of  the  Laurentian  and  Keewatin  rocks  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  These  faults  indicate  a  horizontal  disloca- 
tion of  nearly  7,000  feet  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  the  vertical  dislocation 
must  have  been  of  even  greater  extent  is  inferred  by  the  volume  of  these 
newer  rocks  which  were  faulted  below  the  present  level  of  denudation. 

Older  than  the  Animikie, — The  lateral  pressure  which  produced  these 
faults  and  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  acted  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction,  and  it  is  most  highly  probable  that 
it  was  the  same  pressure  which,  acting  from  a  center  of  force  to  the  south- 
east, produced  the  lenticular  character  of  the  granitic^  areas  referred  to  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  paper.     As  the  Animikie  rocks  northwest  of  Lake 
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//^  llthihnti  It,  II,,  \hr  f)/„tn  Sn  icH.  'fVi  tfie  Houth  the  Hteep  Rock  series 
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f^(ih'»lMM  Ml  IbiMnijHMit/   |.Mr|.byrirM  in  not  ^^reat  and  almost  certainly 
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does  not  reach  to  the  probable  southern  extension  of  the  great  fault  in 
the  western  part  of  Steep  Rock  lake.  These  quartz  porphyries  become 
distinctly  finer  grained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  to  the 
northwest  and  west  and  less  certainly  so  as  the  massive  altered  traps  to 
the  south  are  approached.  They  are  extremely  massive  and  coarse- 
grained in  the  intermediate  portions.  The  altered  traps  to  the  south, 
the  writer  thinks,  belong  to  the  Keewatin,  being  succeeded  in  descending 
order  by  chloritic,  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists  and  Laurentian 
granites.  The  quartz  porphyries  appear  to  be  a  unit  mass  erupted,  since 
the  deposition  of  the  Steep  Rock  series,  along  a  probable  fault  plane  or 
line  of  contact  between  the  underlying  laurentian  and  Keewatin  rocks, 
presumably  the  line  of  weakness.  They  extend  several  miles  to  the  east, 
north  of  and  rudely  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Atic  Oban 
river,  and  send  out  long  apophyses  northeast  into  the  Seine  granite  area. 
Their  contact  with  the  '*  greenstone  "  to  the  south  seems  to  be  less  irregular. 

The  introduction  into  the  already  confused  Archean  nomenclature  of 
the  unnecessary  term  "Atic  Oban  series  "  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  can 
only  include  this  unit  mass  of  eruptive  rock,  the  correlation  of  which 
with  other  similar  masses  must  always  be  uncertain. 

Whether  the  eruption  of  these  quartz  porphyries  preceded  or  suc- 
ceeded the  great  oratechnic  movement  which  buckled  the  Steep  Rock 
series  must  remain  as  yet  an  open  question.  Their  massive  character 
on  Margaret  lake  favors  the  view  that  they  are  of  later  date  than  this 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  here  found  in  their  broadest 
development,  and  their  mass  and  perhaps  a  superior  hardness  may 
have  enabled  them  to  resist  this  pressure.  In  the  terminations  of  the 
apophyses  which  they  send  into  the  Seine  area  of  granites  the  rocks  are 
found  to  be  intenselv  crushed  ;  and  if  the  isolated  bands  of  crushed  and 
sheared  quartz  porphyries  which  are  found  in  the  Seine  area  northeast 
of  Steep  Rock  lake  are  of  the  same  age,  they  must  have  antedated  this 
lateral  pressure. 

Economic  (ieology  of  the  ARt;HEAN. 

Present  Knowledge  superficUd , — Our  knowledge  of  the  economic  geology 
of  the  Archean  rocks  is  purely  superficial,  as  no  real  mining  has  been 
done  and  no  facilities  are  thus  afforded  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  t!ie 
ores  and  their  intimate  relations.  The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  here  that  the  laws  of  Ontario  are  primarily  to  blame 
for  this  stagnation  in  mining.  As  they  encourage  every  evil  tenvlency  of 
mining  speculation  and  discourage  every  attempt  at  scientific  exploita- 
tion and  healthy  development,  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  undeveloped 
country  remains  unimproved  and  unremunerative. 
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Iron  Ores, — Iron  ores,  in  many  places  known  to  be  rich  and  in  others 
reasonably  presumed  to  be  so,  below  the  surface  are  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  three  distinct  horizons.  During  the  last  two  seasons  the  writer 
has  discovered  magnetic  ores,  free  from  sulphur,  phosphorous  and  titanic 
acid,  in  micaceous  schist,  probably  of  Contchiching  age.  These  ores  on 
the  surface  are  of  low  grade  and  intimately  interbanded  with  the  inclos- 
ing rock,  but  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  indicating  extensive  ore 
bodies  below  the  surface,  probably  of  great  economic  value. 

The  iron  ores  in  association  with  the  traps  near  the  base  of  the  Keewa- 
tin  in  the  Hunters- Island  region  and  north  of  the  Atic  Oban  and  Seine 
rivers  are  well  known  to  western  geologists.  In  the  former  locality  they 
are  associated  with  jasper  and  are  the  extension  of  those  great  ore  bodies 
which  form  one  of  the  wonders  of  Minnesota.  In  the  latter  locality  the 
ores  are  known  to  exist  in  extensive  deposits  and  are  of  very  high  grade, 
running  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Here  as  a  rule  no  jasper 
is  associated  with  them.  The  ores  of  the  same  belt  of  Keewatin  rocks 
in  which  these  occur,  where  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rainy  lake,  are  often 
so  highly  titaniferous  that  they  are  of  little  value  in  the  present  stage  of 
metallurgic  science,  but  this  seems  to  be  but  a  local  phase  due  to  local 
causes. 

The  ores  of  the  third  horizon  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  are  somewhat 
j)roblematical,  but  there  are  indications  of  extensive  ore  bodies  in  these 
ro(^ks. 

Gold. — Gold  has  been  mined  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  way  for  many  years,  but  the  industry  has  languishetl  under 
many  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  Most  of  the  quartz,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  but  the  mining  in  almost  every  case  has  been  conducted 
unscientifically,  and  the  geologic  problems  connected  with  it  have  never 
been  properly  worked  out.  Most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have 
been  found  in  the  Keewatin  rocks ;  but  some  of  them,  and  these  of 
the  richest,  occur  in  granites,  probably  eruptive,  usually  coarse-grained 
and  chloritic,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  quartz  porphyry  of  the  Atic 
Oban  river.  These  latter  rocks  are  fretpiently  found  to  contain  very  rich 
auriferous  quartz  veins.  The  gold-bearing  quartz  porphyries  of  Harold 
lake  (north  of  the  Seine  river  and  about  three  miles  west  of  Steep  Rock 
lake)  are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Margaret  lake  quartz  porj>hy- 
ries,  though  geographically  the  two  are  disconnected.  It  is  possiljle  that 
the  granites  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  contain  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  are  of  the  same  era  of  eruption  as  these. 

Nickel ij'croU'i  Dlorile. — Nickeliferous  diorite  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rat  portage,  but  as  yet  none  has  been  found  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  nickel. 
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Views  of  earlier  Writers. 

In  discussing  the  structure  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  as  developed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river,  their  characteristics,  as  given  in  the  first 
report  of  the  late  Sir  William  Logan,  in  1845-'46,  on  "  The  Laurentian 
of  the  Ui)per  Ottawa,"  may  here  be  presented.  After  stating  that  a  low 
anticlinal  crosses  that  river  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa  and  the 
foot  of  Lake  Temiscamingue,  he  says  : 

"  The  lowest  rocks  which  this  undulation  brings  to  the  surface  are  of  a  highly 
crystalline  quality  belonging  to  the  order  which  in  the  nomenclature  of  Lyell  is 
called  metamorphic  instead  of  primary,  as  i>o8se8sing  an  aspect  inducing  the  theo- 
retic belief  that  they  may  be  ancient  sedimentary  formations  in  an  altered  condi- 


*  Published  by  permibsion  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Cunada. 
LI  I- Bull.  Qbol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol  4,  \W£.  (^^) 
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tion.  Their  general  character  is  tliat  of  syenitic  gneiss.  Their  general  color  is 
reddish,  arid  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  reddish  feldspar,  which  is  the  prevailing 
constituent  mineral.  The  feldspar  is,  however,  often  white  or  bluish-gray.  The 
rock  is  in  no  case^that  I  have  seen  without  quartz.  Hornblende  is  seldom  absent 
and  mica  very  often  present.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  quartz  is  white,  but  it  is 
often  transparent  or  translucent.  The  hornblende  is  usually  black  and  sometimes 
green.  The  mica  is  often  black,  frequently  brown,  and  generally  of  a  dark  tinge- 
The  rock  (carefully  distinguished  from  dikes)  is  almost  universally  small  grained, 
and  though  the  constituent  minerals  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers,  no  one  con- 
stituent so  monopolizes  any  layer  as  to  exclude  the  presence  of  others,  but  even  in 
their  subordinate  arrangement  there  is  an  observable  tendency  to  parallelism ;  a 
thick  bed  of  reddish  feldspathic  rock,  for  example,  will,  in  section,  present  a  num- 
ber of  short  dashes  of  black  hornblende  or  black  mica,  all  drawn  in  one  direction, 
destitute  of  arrangement  apparently,  except  in  regard  to  their  parallelism,  or  it 
will  be  marked  by  parallel  dotted  lines,  composed  of  these  minerals.  The  constit- 
uents of  these  lines  will  be  interrupted  irregularly,  and  before  one  ends  another 
will  commence  above  or  below  it,  the  lines  interlocking  among  one  another. 
Sometimes  these  continuous  parallel  black  belts  will  run  in  the  rock  for  considera- 
ble distances  or  it  will  be  barred  by  parallel  streaks  of  white  quartz  or  white 
feldspar,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  red  part,  these  dark  and  dotted  lines  will  occur. 
The  same  description  of  arrangement  will  be  found  where  the  whole  ground  of  the 
rock  is  white  instead  of  red,  and  then  the  red  feldspar  will  occasionally  constitute 
streaks.  There  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  arrangement  in  which  the  minerals 
and  the  colors  will  be  observed,  but  there  is  a  never-failing  constancy  in  respect  to 
their  parallelism,  which,  however,  though  never  absent,  is  sometimes  obscure." 

In  the  Geology  of  Canada,  18()3,  page  23,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Very  large  masses  of  this  rock  are  frequently  coarse  grained.  These  are  usually 
very  feldspathic,  the  feldspar  being  in  cleavable  masses,  often  attaining  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  which  the  mica  and  the  quartz,  often  accompanied  by  horn- 
blende, and  the  former  sometimes  replaced  by  it,  are  distributed  among  the  feld- 
spar in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  reticulated  aspect  to  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
Beds  of  this  character  are  sometimes  thin,  but  when  thick,  which  they  usually 
are,  might  on  first  inspection  be  mistaken  for  intrusive  igneous  instead  of  altered 
sedimentary  masses. 

"The  dip  of  the  strata  is  generally  at  high  angles,  but  many  undulations  and 
contortions  exist.    Some  of  the  former  give  northern  ;  others,  southern  dips," 

Pkesent  View. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  quotations  that  the  views  then  held 
as  to  the  Laurentian  rocks  regarded  them  as  almost  entirely  of  sedimen- 
tary origin,  and  that  these  were  subsequently  altered  by  metamorphism. 
While  it  is  evident  from  the  clearly  interstratified  character  of  many  of 
the  beds,  such  as  gneiss,  quartzite  and  limestone,  that  these  have  been 
produced  from  true  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  same  way  as  the  Potsdam 
and  Calciferous  of  a  later  date,  it  has  been  very  conclusively  pointed  out 
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by  the  work  of  Lawson  around  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods  and  by  that  of 
Bell  and  Barlow  in  the  Sudbury  district  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  more  syenitic  mass  must  now  be  regarded  as  truly  of  eruptive 
character.  These  masses,  which  are  sometimes  syenitic  or  granitic,  in 
places  assume  a  gneissic  structure,  a  peculiarity  also  sometimes  observed 
in  the  more  recent  syenitic  and  granitic  masses  of  eastern  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  same  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
so-called  syenitic  gneiss  will  apply  to  large  portions  of  the  rock  in  the 
area  north  of  the  Ottawa  more  particularly  under  consideration. 

Earlier  Divisions  of  the  Laurentian. 

In  the  earlier  reports  and  on  the  great  geologic  map  of  Canada,  1866, 
the  Laurentian  was  divided  into  two  portions— a  lower,  comprising  the 
gneiss  and  limestones,  and  an  upper,  which  embraced  the  great  areas  of 
anorthosite  or  labradorite  rocks,  found  more  particularly  at  that  date  to 
the  northwest  of  Montreal,  near  Saint  Jerome  *  No  attempt  was  at  that 
time  made  to  se])arate  the  calcareous  portion  from  the  gneissic,  and  in 
fact  the  former  was  then  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole, 
occurring  as  regularly  interstratified  beds  often  of  great  thickness,  at 
different  points  in  the  column  representing  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
I^aurentian  rocks. 

Scope  op  the  Present  Paper. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  reconsider  the  typical  section  upon  which 
the  great  thickness  of  the  supposed  sediments,  comprising  a  total  of  over 
32,()00  feet,  was  based,  and  to  show  tliat,  in  the  light  of  the  explorations 
carried  out  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  certain  modifications  of  the 
arrangement  of  strata  as  there  laid  down  must  be  made. 

The  Laurentian  Limestone  and  Gneiss. 

The  development  and  distribution  of  the  limestones  of  the  Laurentian 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  structure  and 
thickness  of  the  whole,  since  in  some  places  the  calcareous  bands  ar^ 
exceedingly  limited,  having  a  tliicknoss  of  not  more  than  five  to  ten  feet, 
or  even  less,  while  in  other  places  this  thickness  increases  to  several 
hundreds  of  feet.  Thus,  in  a  section  published  by  Logan  in  1845  of  the 
High  falls  of  the  Madawaska,  representing  a  thickness  of  1,350  feet,  the 
limestone  is  noted  as  occurring  in  seven  bands,  the  thickness  of  which 
varies  from  less  than  one  foot  to  nineteen,  in  which  latter,  however, 

♦  Soo  mftp  publishotl  in  atliis,  (Jt-ol.  Cunudti,  I8r>3. 
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several  corrugated  bands  of  gneiss  are  included,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  limestone  representing  less  than  forty-six  feet,  and  the  greatest 
development  of  the  calcareous  members  being  near  the  top  of  the  section. 
The  gneiss  fs  of  several  kinds,  but  mostly  re<ldish,  grayish,  homblendic 
or  rusty.  From  the  character  of  the  section,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
part  lies  below  the  calcareous  portion  of  the  system  or  forms  the  lowest 
part  of  that  division. 

Origin  of  the  Term  Laurentian. 

The  term  Laurentian,  as  applied  to  the  lowest  system  in  Canadian 
geology,  first  appears  in  the  report  for  1852-'53.  It  was  founded  on  the 
name  Laurentian  given  by  Mr  Garneau,  of  Quebec,  to  the  range  of  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Saint  Ijawrence  river,  which  are  composeil  prin- 
cipally of  the  rocks  of  thig  system.  In  this  report  the  description  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Ottawa  and  north  of  Kingston  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  by  Mr  A.  Murray,  and  therein  he  describes  a  similar  series  of 
grayish  and  reddish  gneisses  with  crystalline  limestone.  The  latter, 
however,  has  a  much  greater  development  than  in  the  section  on  the 
upper  Ottawa.  Intrusive  masses  of  red  granite  are  noted  at  various 
points,  which  cut  transversely  across  the  gneiss.  The  structure  of  the 
limestone  in  places  is  held  to  be  in terst ratified  with  the  gneiss,  but  at 
other  points  it  appears  on  either  side  of  an  anticlinal  in  the  gneissic 
rocks. 

Sir  \V.  liOGAN's  Investigation  of  the  Laurentian  Structure. 

The  principal  work  on  which  the  structure  of  the  Laurentian  has  been 
based  for  many  years  was  done  by  Sir  William  Logan  and  his  assistant  in 
18iy3,  in  the  Grenville  district,  north  of  the  Ottawa  river.  This  area  is 
situated  about  midway  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and  the  difl[i- 
culties  he  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  what  has  long  proved  a 
puzzling  problem  were  very  great.  The  country  at  that  time  was  almost 
entirely  a  wilderness,  small  sections  only  being  opened  up  for  settle- 
ment, densely  wooded  and,  in  places,  largely  drift-covered.  Short  trav- 
erses were  made  along  some  of  the  larger  lakes  and  on  the  principal 
streams  or  by  means  of  tracks  cut  through  the  forest.  Of  the  difficulties 
as  to  the  structure,  Sir  William  says : 

"  Bands  of  crystiilline  limestone  are  easily  distinguished  from  bands  of  gneiss, 
but  it  is  scarcely  i)08sible  to  know,  from  mere  local  inspection,  whether  any  mass 
of  limestone  in  one  part  is  etpiivalent  to  a  certain  mass  in  another.  They  all  re- 
semble one  another  more  or  less  Hthologi'*ally,  and  although  masses  are  met  with, 
running  for  considerable  distances  rudely  parallel  to  one  another,  it  is  not  yet 
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certainly  known  whether  the  calcareous  strata  are  confined  to  one  group,  often 
repeatetl  by  sharp  undulations,  or  whether  it  is  probable  there  are  several  groups, 
separated  by  heavy  masses  of  gneiss.  .  .  .  The  dip  avails  but  little  in  ascer- 
taining this,  for  in  the  numerous  folds  with  which  the  formation  is  wrinkled  these 
dips  must  frequently  be  overturned,  and  the  only  reliable  mode  of  pursuing  the 
investigation  and  of  making  even  the  limestone  available  for  working  out  the 
structure  is  to  patiently  and  continuously  follow  out  the  outcrop  of  each  important 
mass  in  all  its  windings,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  until  it  becomes  covered  up  by 
superior  unconformable  formations,  is  cut  off  by  some  great  dislocation,  or  disap- 
pears by  thinning  away  to  nothing." 

The  attempt  was  therefore  made  in  this  district  to  work  out  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Laurentian  limestone  bands  by  tracing  out  their  outcrops,  an 
undertaking  which,  in  the  unsettled  and  wooded  character  of  most  of  this 
region,  was  to  a  large  extent  impossible  of  accomplishment,  especially  in 
a  country  to  a  large  degree  occupied  by  rugged  ranges  of  mountains.  To 
make  the  work  still  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  Sir  William  was 
obligeil  to  entrust  it  to  men  entirely  without  scientific  training  of  any 
kind  and  ignorant  of  the  simplest  points  in  regard  to  geologic  structure, 
more  particularly  when  overturned  strata  or  distortions,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  intrusive  masses,  complicated  the  problem.  But  little  at- 
tempt was  made  by  his  assistants  to  record  strikes  and  dips,  and,  as  the 
outcrops  were  frequently  concealed  by  drift  over  long  areas  or  terminated 
by  thinning  out  or  faulting,  the  joining  of  widely  separated  points,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  these  represented  ])ortions  of  the  same  continuous 
band,  of  necessity  produced  a  structure  which  was  difficult  to  clearly 
comprehend. 

Summary  of  Sir  W.  Logan's  Laurentian  Section. 

The  structure  of  the  Laurentian  deduced  by  Logan,  largely  from  the 
labors  of  his  assistants,  and  summed  up  in  the  statement  given  in  Geology 
of  Canada,  1863,  known  as  the  Trembling  Mountain  and  Lake  section, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  mass  of  orthoclase  gneiss  compo'jing  Trembling  mountain, 

thickness  unknown,  estimatotl .>,0()0  feet. 

2.  Crystalline  limestone  of  Trembling  lake 1 ,500    " 

3-9.  Four  other  bands  of  orthoclase  gneiss  in  masses  of  l,r)SO  to  4,000 

feet,  sefMiratefi  by  bands  of  crystalline  limestone,  in  thickness 

respectively  from  20  feet  to  2,500  feet,  in  all 15,750    " 

10.  Anorthosite,  into  which  the  upper  band  of  orthoclase  gneiss  was 

8upi>08ed  to  pass,  thickness  entirely  conjectural 10,000    " 

Tlie  whole  supposed  to  present  an  ascending  series  and  aggregat- 
ing   32,2.50    " 
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Recent  Investigations  necessitate  Change  in  the  Section. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  the  settlement  and  opening  up  of  this 
country  has  gone  forn^ard  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate.  Great  areas 
have  heen  cleared,  and  roads  penetrate  the  towaships  in  all  directions 
and  extend  northward  along  the  principal  rivers  for  over  one  hundred 
miles,  so  that  cross-sections  are  readily  afforded  and  areas  easily  studied, 
concerning  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  information  was  merely 
conjectural ;  from  the  work  of  late  years,  therefore,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  very  important  changes  in  the  section,  as  just  stated. 

The  Anorthosite  Masses  north  of  Saint  Jerome. 

In  the  eastern  portion  the  study  of  the  anorthosite  masses  north  of 
Saint  Jerome  by  Dr  F.  D.  Adams  has  conclusively  shown  that  these  are 
of  intrusive  origin,  since  in  many  places  they  cut  directly  across  the 
strike  of  both  the  gneiss  and  limestone,  while  in  others  they  have  come 
to  the  surface  in  long  dike-like  bands  along  the  lines  of  sedimentation  of 
tlie  gneiss.  With  the  anorthosite  proper  are  sometimes  associated,  more 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  contact  with  the  gneiss,  zones  of  gabbro 
rock,  while  pegmatization  is  frequently  seen  in  the  former  as  we  approach 
the  junction. 

Trembling  Mountain  Section  Re-examined. 

A  careful  reexamination  of  the  Trembling  Mountain  section  westward 
to  the  Iroquois  chute  on  the  Rouge  river,  and  which  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  an  ascending  one,  shows  that  this  view  cannot  be  maintained. 
In  this  space  no  less  than  three  anticlinals  with  their  corresponding 
synclinals  occur,  while  the  section  is  further  complicated  by  faults  of 
very  considerable  extent.  Of  the  bands  of  limestone  said  to  occur  there, 
only  one,  namely,  that  of  Trembling  lake,  was  found,  and  this  band, 
instead  of  occurring  as  an  intorstratified  j)ortion  of  the  orthoclase-gneiss 
series,  presents  the  form  of  a  synclinal  with  converging  dips  in  the  un- 
derlying gneiss  both  on  the  oiust  and  west  sides  of  the  lake,  the  western 
flank  of  the  Trembling  mountain,  which  comes  down  to  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake,  having  a  regular  dip  to  tlie  northwest  of  60°,  upon  which  the 
limestone  is  seen  to  rest  and  to  form  part  of  a  small  island  in  the  lake, 
while  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  great  hills  of  gneiss,  similar  to  that  of 
Trembling  mountain,  occur  and  show  a  southeast  dip  toward  the  water 
of  from  40°  to  90°.  The  limestone  itself,  which  from  its  position  forms 
the  lowest  calcareous  member  given  in  the  original  section,  shows  first 
at  the  discharge  of  the  lake  from  the  south  end  in  a  band  exposed  for 
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al)out  fifty  feet.  It  appears  also  in  several  small  islands  near  the  center 
and  northern  half  of  the  lake,  where  it  has  at  one  place  a  breadth  of 
about  75  feet.  In  its  northern  part  this  band  changes  its  course  from  a 
nearly  north  direction  to  one  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  appears  to 
be  abruptly  terminated  against  the  bold  walls  of  gneiss  which  extend 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  The  remaining  part  of  the  section 
crossing  Great  Beaver,  Long  and  Green  lakes  shows  no  limestone  in  any 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  outcrop  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  of  impure  character,  associated  with  gray  and  rusty  gneiss  on 
a  small  island  near  the  north  end  of  Long  lake.  The  timber  along  the 
shores  of  this  lake  being  recently  burnt  off,  a  succession  of  ledges  of  red- 
gray  gneiss  of  the  usual  aspect  is  disclosed,  which  here  have  a  general 
dip  to  the  west,  the  reverse  dip  to  the  east  being  clearly  seen  in  the  gneiss 
ridges  which  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  east  side  of  the  Rouge 
river  below  the  Iroquois  chute.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  section  the  notes  of  survey  and  of  the  geology  as  well 
were  furnished  by  one  of  Sir  William  Logan's  assistants,  whose  techni- 
cal knowledge  was  limited  and  employed  in  making  a  topographic 
sketch  of  the  area  in  question. 

The  thickness  of  the  Trembling  Lake  band  of  limestone  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  it  is  not  apparently  great,  since,  from  the  portions  exposed, 
at  no  point  is  there  more  than  fifty  feet  in  vertical  thickness  seen.  The 
area  beneath  the  water  is  uncertain,  and  any  attempt  to  estimate  it  in 
such  a  folded  series  of  strata  would  be  only  conjectural. 

Region  between  Anortiiosite  Area  and  Gatineau  River. 

In  the  region  embraced  between  the  Anorthosite  area  north  of  Saint 
Jerome  on  the  east  and  the  river  Gatineau  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles,  several  traverses  have  been  made  both  by  canoe 
along  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  by  measurements  along  the  roads  which 
have  been  opened  up  in  the  country  north  of  the  Ottawa,  and  thus  a 
very  good  opportunity  has  been  presented  of  studying  the  structure  in 
detail  over  a  very  considerable  area.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the 
reports,  both  of  Logan  and  Murray,  on  the  Laurentian  the  folded  and 
sometimes  overturned  character  of  the  strata  is  pointed  out.  The  great 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  the  gneiss  at  the  various  horizons,  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  separated  by  the  different  limestone  bands,  and  the  great 
similarity  in  the  bands  of  the  limestone  as  well,  is  also  fre^iuently  noted, 
A  close  examination  of  the  limestone  outcrop  throughout  the  whole 
eighty  miles  of  the  section  indicated  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  nearly  every  case  the  limestone  bands  occupy  well-defined  synclinals, 
which  are  separated  by  anticlinals  in  the  underlying  gneiss ;   that  in 
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thone  canes  when*  any  coiL-ideraUle  tiiiantity  of  lmiest4>ne  appears  to  l>e 
overlaitl  by  sniei?*^  in  r*nrnliir  He<iiieni!e.  -mch  -*uj>erpo»*itii>a  of  the  ;iTieise 
irt  due  to  «)vertume<l  r^trata.  ami  that  '♦oraetimes  inieL**  La  bnjoght  afsaiiLs^t 
the  cftlcareourt  niea**ure«  by  lines  of  tuult.  Abrupt  chan^jes  of  dip  ami 
strike  are  fre<inent,  an<l  in  «M*eai*ionjil  :4ectionji.  dirtplayed  along  the  :*horets 
of  .'^onie  of  the  larjrer  inlaml  lake^.  the  re[>etition  of  the  fohi:§  into  well- 
defineil  synclinals  of  limer*tone,  separated  by  antielinals  of  gneirit*,  ocour 
for  many  hiindrefls  of  yards  and  reveal  thid  feature  of  the  structure  very 
clearly. 

Further,  it  has  been  found  impossible  t*)  trace  any  particuhir  band  of 
limestone  Ut  any  considerable  distiince  continuously.  3Ia&jes  of  Li  trie- 
stone  are  often  lo<'al  in  their  develoi>ment,  presenting  fret^uently  lenticu- 
lar forms  which  are  thick  near  the  rt^nter  ami  thin  off  toward  tiie  extreoi- 
itit*s.  Tliev  are  often  terminatetl  abruptly  bv  tlislooations  of  the  strata 
or  by  the  intnision  of  other  rrx^k  mas^^s.  and  frequently  the  synclinal 
structure  in  the  gneiss  can  be  s^^^n  for  a  long  distance  after  the  ending 
f^>f  the  calcareous  overlying  portions  which  may  have  l)een  removed  l>y 
by  denudfition.  In  certain  areas  the  synclinals  follow  one  another  in 
f|uick  sucees^iion,  while  the  limestone  may  V)e  ex|>osed  for  only  a  few 
hundred  yanls  or  feet  in  each.  In  many  places  ahu^  there  is  a  very 
heavy  covering  of  clay  drift  and  san<L  which  conceals  both  the  gneiss 
and  limf^t<^»ne.  The  latter  is  nirely  seen  except  in  valleys,  the  hills 
where  not  of  intrusive  syenite  or  anorthosite  being  of  the  hanler  and 
more  feld?ipathic  variety  of  gneiss,  often  interlaced  with  intrusions  of 
feldsf»athi(!  rock  or  pyroxenic  dikes. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  such  data  as 
strikes  and  dips  on  which  the  theory  of  structure  here  presented  rests,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  throughout  the  section  of  eighty  miles  or  more 
from  east  to  west  the  limestone  occupies  the  synclinals  in  the  gneiss 
almost  without  exception.  It  will,  liowever,  be  understood  that  in  the 
lower  j>art  of  the  calcareous  portion  certain  thin  bands  of  limestone  are 
inUTstratified  with  the  grayish  and  rusty  gneiss  which  forms  the  upper 
porti<m  of  the  stratified  gneiss  series,  and  thus  a  gradual  upward  passage 
from  the  gneiss  into  the  limestone  is  i)resented,  but  in  no  observed  case 
are  th(;sc  interstratifications  of  gneiss  of  any  great  thickness,  and  their 
reflations  to  the  overlying  calcareous  beds  can  be  easily  recognized. 

The  Laukentian  Gneiss  and  Limestone. 

77/r/V  Thtck))es». — It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
corr(!ct  conclusiems  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  gneiss  or  limestone  in  a 
series  ho  twisted  and  so  faulted  as  the  Laurentian.  Perhaps  the  b^t 
section  for  this  purpose  is  found  on  the  Rouge  river  from  a  point  about 
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six  miles  above  its  mouth,  along  the  road  which  follows  down  the  east 
bank  and  alongside  of  which  for  several  miles  cliffs  of  grayish  and 
reddish-gray  gneiss  extend. 

The  limestone  does  not  appear  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
directly  underlying  rusty  gneiss  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  section 
here  exposed,  the  calcareous  portion  showing  in  small  ledges  on  the  west 
side  not  far  away.  The  series  of  gneisses  have  a  general  strike  of  N.  20°  E. 
magnetic,  the  variation  being  about  12°  west,  and  the  dip  is  to  the  north- 
west at  angles  of  65°  to  80°.  The  section  is  exposed  for  over  two  miles 
across  the  strike,  as  seen  along  the  road,  and  in  this  distance  no  limestone 
appears,  but  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  section,  about  two  miles  in 
rear  of  Calumet  station,  it  shows  in  low-lying  ledges  near  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  at  this  place.  Supposing  that  there  is  no  break  in  this  section, 
there  would  be  at  this  place  not  far  from  10,000  feet  of  continuous 
reddish  and  reddish-gray  gneisse-j  beneath  the  limestone.  It  is  evident 
that  such  figures,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  accurately  stating  the 
real  thickness  at  this  point,  as  faults  and  repetitions  of  strata  may  occur 
at  several  places. 

Their  stratigraphic  Relation. — The  rocks  underlying  the  limestone  in 
descending  order,  for  we  now  assume  the  calcareous  portion  to  form  the 
summit  of  the  Laurentian  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  series,  may 
be  thus  stated : 

Limestone  in  thin  bands  with  interlaminations  of  rusty  and  grayish 
gneiss,  the  bands  of  limestone  having  a  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet,  the  gneiss  sometimes  with  a  thickness  of  ten  to  fifty  feet, 
shading  downward  into  grayish  and  blackish  gray,  often  garnetiferous 
gneiss,  with  certain  portions  of  a  reddish  shade  from  the  presence  of  red 
orthoclase.  With  these  are  often  associated,  more  particularly  in  the 
up]>er  part,  beds  of  quartz  rock  or  quartzite,  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  above  are  all  found  to  be  well 
stratified. 

Reddish-gray  gneiss,  with  the  indications  of  stratification  less  easily 
seen  and  in  places  with  foliation  only.  This  underlies  the  well-banded 
gneiss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  and  in  certain  portions  even  the 
foliation  becomes  so  obscure  as  to  be  indistinguishable  except  in  large 
well -weathered  masses. 

Tfieir  physical  Charade riMics. — The  limestone  portion  in  its  lowest  part 
has  numerous  inclusions  of  the  rusty  gneiss,  which  have  apparently 
been  drawn  out  and  twisted  into  long  ser[)ent-like  forms,  sometimes 
in  bands  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length ;  in  other  cases  the  inclusions 
are  small  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  pebbles.  The  limestone 
itself  is  frequently  intensely  crumpled,  sometimes  in  minute  crinklings; 
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in  other  places  in  lartje  coiTujration.s ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mass 
these  frequently  disappear  and  the  strike  and  dip  can  be  readily  seen. 
Occasionally  the  subjacent  jrneiss  is  crumpled  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
this  is  not  the  cjise  as  a  nile.  In  certain  areas  also  the  limestone  mass 
contains  well-roun<led  pebbles  or  masses  of  <juartzose  rock  and  grayish 
p^neiss,  presenting  the  aspe<t  of  a  true  conglomerate.  Tliis  character  can 
be  well  seen  in  a  low  cliff  one  mile  and  a  half  in  rear  of  Calumet  station, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  well  as  at  many  other  points  arountl 
the  shore  of  the  inland  lakes,  conclusively  showing  that  this  conglom- 
erate is  widely  distributed. 

Associated  intrusive  Rocks. 

In  addition  to  the  gneiss  and  limestone,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  great  mass  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  certain  areas  of  intrusive 
rocks  present  features  which  are  worthy  of  sometbing  more  than  a  merely 
passing  notice.  Of  these  some  are  of  large  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
anorthositc  areas  north  of  Saint  Jerome  and  the  svenite  masses  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Chatbam,  while  other  masses,  though  not  so  conspicuous  iis 
these,  are  e^jually  important  as  having  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  principal  e<N)nomic  minerals  of  the  district. 

Of  these  no  less  than  six,  if  not  seven,  clearly  distinguishable  periods 
of  intrusion  can  be  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  large  masses  of  anor- 
thositc and  syenite  just  referred  to,  presumably  the  large  areas  of 
augen-gneiss  seen  more  particularly  in  the  country  adjoining  the  upper 
Rouge  river  belong  to  this  class,  since  they  have  without  doubt  exercised 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  gneissic  and  calcareous 
rocks  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  The  masses  of  augen-gneiss  pre- 
sent no  trace  of  stratification  and  very  rarelv  even  of  foliation. 

Of  smaller  intrusions  may  be  mentioned  the  great  series  of  pyroxenic 
dikes  which  penetrate  the  gneiss  of  the  phosphate  district,  and  which 
arc  g(!ncrally  of  some  shade  of  green,  and  the  quartz  and  feldspathic, 
generally  white-weathering,  dikes  which  are  also  prominent  in  the  same 
area.  Certain  black,  fi ne-graintjd  trappean  dikes  are  also  fre^iuent  which 
cut  both  the  preceding,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  for  many  miles 
crossing  the  strike  of  both  the  gneiss  and  the  limestone.  In  regard  to 
the  age  of  these  tra[)pean  dikes  it  may  be  said  that  while  they  cut  the 
limestone  transversely  tbcv  are  cut  off  by  the  mass  of  the  Gren ville 
syenite. 

In  connection  with  tliis  syenite  also  is  a  mass  of  intrusive  porphyry, 
evidently  from  tbu  mode  of  its  occurrence  of  later  date.  Other  smaller 
intrusions,  but  recognized  at  points  over  a  very  wide  area,  are  of  a  very 
coarse,  black  hornblende  rock,  in  which  the  hornblende  is  the  chief 
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mineral  constituent  recognized.  This  rock  resembles  closely  the  black, 
coarse  dikes  which  are  found  in  connection  with  several  of  the  intrusive 
mountains  of  the  eastern  townships. 

Of  the  pyroxenic  and  feldspar  dikes  it  may  be  said  that  in  earlier  re- 
ports they  are  described  as  integral  portions  of  the  gneiss  formation.  In 
places  they  extend  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  and  are  of  the  nature  of 
bedded  dikes,  but  in  others  they  cut  transversely  across  the  strike  of  the 
gneiss,  and  their  intrusive  character  is  further  established  by  the  dis- 
placement and  alteration  of  the  strata  in  contact  and  by  the  formation 
of  crystals  of  various  kinds.  The  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  the  pyroxene 
upon  the  occurrence  of  economic  minerals  as  well  is  easily  seen  at  many 
of  the  apatite  mines  of  the  Buckingham  district,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  their  intrusive  character  the  occurrence  of  the  phosphate  is  more 
readily  explained.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  examination  at  many 
points  that  this  apatite  occurs,  not  in  the  gneiss  itself,  but  in  the  mass  of 
the  intrusive  pyroxene  dikes ;  and,  further,  that  its  presence  in  workable 
quantity  is  always  near  the  contact  of  the  dike  with  the  gneiss.  Occa- 
sionally apatite  is  found  in  the  limestone  overlying,  but  only  in  detached 
cr}'stals,  along  with  pyroxene  and  mica  and  graphite.  The  same  effect 
is  visible  in  the  occurrence  of  the  mica  and  graphite,  the  workable  de- 
posits of  which  are  either  in  the  mass  of  the  intrusive  rock  or  in  the 
gneiss  and  limestone  adjacent. 

Resume  and  Conclusions. 

Reviewing,  then,  briefly  the  conclusions  as  to  structure  arrived  at  by 
the  writer,  the  succession,  in  ascending  order,  in  the  district  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Reddish -gray  gneiss  without  distinct  signs  of  bedding  or  stratifica- 
tion, but  with  a  foliated  structure.  In  connection  with  this  are  great 
masses  of  syenite-gneiss  and  augen-gneiss,  in  which  foliation  is  for  the 
most  part  entirely  wanting,  and  much  of  which  is  presumably  intrusive. 

2.  Reddish  orthoclase  gneiss,  interst ratified  with  black  hornblende, 
grayi.sh  (^uartzose  and  garnctiferous  gneiss,  with  ])eds  of  grayish  (luartzite, 
and  rusty  gray,  often  highly  quartzose,  gneiss,  the  whole  showing  a  well- 
stratified  arrangement  of  beds,  generally  with  very  distinct  appearance 
of  sedimentation,  many  of  the  beds  in  the  upper  part  having  the  aspect 
of  regularly  deposited  layers  of  (juartzose  sandstone. 

S.  The  grayish  and  rusty  gneiss  passes  upward  gradually  into  the  cal- 
careous portion  of  the  system,  thin  bands  of  limestone  first  appearing  as 
interstratified  beds  along  with  the  gneiss,  the  interstratifi cation  becoming 
less  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  till,  through  scattered,  twisted  inclusions,  the 
gneiss  disappears  and  the  rock  becomes  a  regular  crystalline  limestone. 
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which  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  I^urentian  proper,  at  least  east  of 
the  Ottawa  river.  West  of  that  river,  in  the  area  north  of  Kingston,  the 
section  of  the  Archean  may  be  completed  upward  thus: 

4.  A  series  of  schistose  rocks,  highly  metamorphie,  comprising  talcose, 
sericitic,  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  described  in  earlier  reports  as 
the  Hastings  series.  This  overlies  the  crystalline  limestone  of  the 
upper  I^urentian  and  is  believed  to  represent  the  lower  member  of  the 
Huronian  system.  These  schists  are  the  exact  lithologic  equivalent  of 
the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  anticlinals  of  the  eastern  townships,  as  in 
Sutton  mountain  and  elsewhere,  and  also  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Huro- 
nian of  New  Brunswick.  In  both  the  last-named  areas  they  are  over- 
laid by  more  typically  volcanic  portions  of  the  Huronian,  such  as  the 
diorites,  felsites,  etc.,  and  these  in  turn  are  succeeded  upward  by  the 
conglomerates,  quartzites  and  slates  of  the  lower  Cambrian. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Laurentian  of  Quebec  the  par- 
allelism with  the  rocks  of  the  system  as  displayed  in  southern  New 
Brunswick  is  very  close.  Thus,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Messrs 
Bailey  and  Matthew,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Geologi- 
cal Survey  for  1870-71,  the  rocks  of  the  system  are  there  divided  into  a 
lower  and  an  upper  portion ;  the  former  comprising  the  usual  variety 
of  grayish  and  reddish-gray  gneiss  with  syenitic  and  dioritic  rocks,  in 
all  estimated  at  2,500  feet,  the  latter  consisting  of  dark-grayish  and 
cream-colored  dolomitic  limestone  with  rusty  grayish  quartzose  gneisjs 
and  quartzite  capped  by  grayish  limestone  and  black  graphitic  shales. 

North  of  the  Ottawa  neither  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Hastings  series 
nor  the  quartzites  and  other  rocks  of  the  lower  Cambrian  appear.  A 
short  distance  below  the  city  of  Ottawa  the  gneiss  and  limestone  of  the 
upper  Laurentian  are  overlaid  by  nearly  flat-lying  ledges  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  passes  upward  gradually  and  conformably  into  the 
Calciferous  limestone  formation.  North  of  Saint  Jerome  also  a  limiteil 
outlier  of  the  lower  Calciferous  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  Laurentian. 
Further  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  toward  the  city  of  Quebec  the  for- 
mations resting  directly  upon  the  Laurentian  are  the  Chazy  and  the 
Trenton,  the  same  general  horizontality  of  tlie  measures  being  preserved, 
except  where  broken  by  lines  of  fault. 
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The  occurrence  of  a  thick  deposit  of  bowltler-clay  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
coast  just  west  of  Saint  John  harbor,  containing  intercalary  seams  of 
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stratified  clay,  was  referred  to  in  my  report  on  the  surface  geology  of 
southern  New  Brunswick*  This  bowlder-clay  forms  a  marginal  strip 
of  the  land  from  Carleton  to  Duck  cove,  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in 
length,  and  in  the  bank  facing  the  sea  rises  from  40  to  60  feet  in  height 
above  the  beach.  The  part  of  it  jutting  out  into  the  bay  and  forming  a 
headland  opposite  Partridge  island  is  called  Negrotown  point.  A  break- 
water has  been  constructed  there.  The  bowlder-clay  at  this  point  attains 
its  greatest  width,  being  1,033  yards  across  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. At  the  Fern  ledges,  so  called,  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  west  of  the  breakwater,  it  narrows  to  215  yards,  again  widening  out. 
however,  before  being  overlapped  at  Duck  cove,  a  little  beyond,  by  fos- 
siliferous  fjeda  clay  and  Saxicava  sands.  At  the  Fern  ledges  the  exposed 
thickness  of  the  bowlder-clay,  including  the  intercalary  stratified  seams, 
is  by  actual  measurement  61  i  feet,  but  its  thickness  decreases  to  the 
eastward. 

Direction  of  Stride  on  Rocks. 

The  ledges  which  come  out  on  the  shore  from  underneath  the  bowlder- 
clay  here  are  well  striated,  the  direction  of  the  striie  being  S.  2°  W.,  S. 
2°  E.,  S.  10°  E.,  S.  20°  E.,  S.  30°  E.,  S.  56°  E.,  8.  60°  E.,  and  S.  a5°  E. 
(true  meridian),  and  several  of  these  courses  appearing  often  on  the  same 
surface.  The  stoss-side  is  invariably  to  the  north.  These  divergent 
stria?  are  noteworthy  and  indicate  very  clearly  the  action  of  several 
bodies  of  ice  as  thev  debouched  into  the  sea. 

To  the  east  of  the  Fern  ledges  no  rock  exposures  are  seen  along  the 
shore,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowlder-clay  is  covered  up  by  beach  sands 
and  by  the  bowlders  and  debris  which  have  fallen  down  as  the  bank  is 
being  eroded  by  the  sea. 

T0P0(iRAPHY   OF   THE    DISTRICT    NORTH   OF  THE   BoWLDER-CLAY    DEPOSITS. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  marginal  belt  of  bowlder-clay  and 
occupying  the  peninsula  between  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  river  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  lies  a  group  of  hills  from  175  to  225  feet  high,  known 
as  Carleton  heights.  The  rock  surfaces  on  many  of  these  are  bare  and 
exhibit  their  highly  glaciated  condition.  The  main  courses  of  the  stria* 
are  S.  2°  E.  and  S.  16°  W.  (true  meridian). 

The  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  river  has  a  hilly  and 
broken  surface,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  lies,  nevertheless,  below  the 
220-foot  contour  line.  It  is  a  locality  which  has  been  very  favorably 
situated  for  the  nourishment  of  glaciers.     Accordingly  we  find  here 
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abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  land  ice,  and,  from  the 
position  of  the  striaB  and  the  character  of  the  bowlder-clay,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ice  which  covered  the  district  flowed  out  toward  the  open 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  beyond  question. 

The  Bowlder-clay. 

Source  of  the  Mater iah  composing  it. — Field  investigations  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  materials  composing  the  great  mass  of  the  bowlder-clay  are  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  rocks  lying  immediately  to  the  north.  These 
rocks  belong  to  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  Bowl- 
ders of  these  systems,  consisting  of  granites,  gneisses,  I^wer  Carboniferous 
conglomerates,  diorites  or  diabase.-^,  limestones,  sandstones,  slates,  quartz- 
ites,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  the  debris  along  the  foot  of  the  l)ank,  strewn 
upon  the  beach,  and  also  a[)pear  scattered  throughout  the  mass  of 
bowlder-clay.  Many  of  them  are  large,  the  great  majority  being  from  3 
feet  to  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  considerable  number  are  striated 
and  polished.  At  Negrotown  point  the  largest  bowlders  are  of  I>3wer 
Carboniferous  conglomerate,  the  parent  rock  of  which  is  from  3  to  ID 
miles  to  the  north. 

Clay  and  gravel,  or  rock  debris,  constitute  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
bowlder-clay.  The  uppermost  parts  are  less  compacted  than  the  lower 
and  are  capped  l)y  Saxicava  sands  in  places.  This  renders  it  permeable 
by  water  to  some  depth,  and,  in  those  j)arts  which  contain  stratified 
seams  of  clay,  springs  ooze  out  in  the  bank.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  to 
the  foot  of  the  bank  being  continually  eroded  by  the  sea,  landslips  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  rapid  denudation  of  the  bowlder-clay  is 
taking  place. 

Its  Mratified  Portions. — The  stratified  portions  of  the  bowlder-clay  are 
for  the  most  part  thin,  and  form  irregular,  lenticular  seams  in  the  heart 
of  the  unstratified  mass.  They  arc  distinctly  laminated,  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  the  Fern  ledges,  the  strata  dip  slightly  northward,  that  is, 
away  from  the  shore.  The  material  is  a  tough,  dark  red,  brick-clay, 
containing  a  few  pebbles  and  bowlders,  scarcely  any  of  which  exceed  9 
inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  stratified  bands  usually  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  bowlder-clay  bank,  being  underlain  and  overlain  by 
unstratified  deposits,  often  of  considerable  thickness. 

Section  at  the  Fern  fjedges. — The  following  section  of  the  bowlder-clay 
at  the  Fern  ledges  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  structure  and  character;  it 
was  carefully  measured,  in  descending  order,  a  few  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
section  given  in  my  re])ort  above  (utcd : 
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1.  Unst  ratified  bowlder-clav,  with  three  or  more  thin  seams  or  la  vers 
of  clay  and  sand  interstratified  therewith.  It  contains  i)€bble5  and  bowl- 
ders* of  all  sizes  up  to  9  inche?  or  a  f«x>t  in  diameter,  some  of  which  are 
striated.  The  ;?eanL5  of  clay  and  sand  dip  slijrhtly  northward  or  away  from 
the  sea.  The  up|>ermo:?t  parte  contain  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  have 
apfiarently  been  worke<l  over  in  the  Stwictira  sand  period.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  strewn  with  bowlders  from  2  feet  in  diameter  downwanl : 
total  thickness,  12,7  feet. 

2.  Typical,  unstratified  bowlder-clay,  containing  numerous  glaciate<l 
lx>wlders  and  j>ebbles ;  bowlders  from  3  to  5  and  6  feet  in  diameter  are 
common ;  thickness.  2-3  feet. 

3.  Stratified,  tough,  dark-red  clay,  forming  a  wavy,  lenticular  seam, 
distinctly  laminated,  the  strata  dipping  slightly  northwestwanl,  but 
irregular  and  uneven,  and  not  occupying  a  continuous  horizontal  i>osi- 
tion,  except  very  bx^ally.  To  the  west  of  the  section  it  decreases  in 
thickness  and  runs  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  bank ; 
to  the  east  it  first  ris*::s  somewhat  hi.dier  and  then  descends  likewise, 
diminishing  in  thickness  till  only  a  f<H>t  or  two  of  it  can  be  seen.  It  con- 
tains a  few  pebbles,  and  <Kxasionally  a  bowlder — one  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter was  notice*!.  No  fus^-ils  were  dete<;ted  in  it ;  thickness  in  the  thickest 
part,  14  feet. 

4.  Unstratifie<l  bowlder-clav,  the  same  as  number  2.  Bowlders  3  to 
G  feet  in  diameter  are  numerous.  These  are  strewn  along  the  foot  of  the 
bank  as  well  as  ujwn  the  beach.  Tlie  total  thickness  of  this  bed  is  from 
9  to  10  feet. 

Following  this  bf-d  /^number  4;  of  lH)wlder-clay  continuously  westwanl 
from  the  line  of  the  section  we  find  it,  at  a  distance  of  15  paces,  resting 
on  the  glaciat^j^l  letiir^-s.  Here  it  is  < observed,  however,  to  have  only  a 
thickness  of  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  stratified  seam  overlying  it  has,  as 
rttate<l  above,  aNo  thinne<l  out  here,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  defineil. 
Striate<l  nx-ks,  with  this  beil  of  bowkler-clay  reposing  on  them,  extend 
continuou-ily  along  the  shore  for  about  9.)  yards  farther  west.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  striae  Eight  or  more  different 
courst»s  of  them  o^cur  on  these  lednes,  varvinji  from  S.  2°  W.  to  S.  <>o°  E. 
(true  meridian;.  These,  it  is  evident,  must  all  have  been  produced  by 
the  glaciers  whi<h  laid  down  the  bottom  portion  of  the  bowlder-',*lay 
(number  4  of  the  section)  :  for  before  the  ice  which  deposited  the  upj>er 
portions  of.  the  unstratitied  beds  numbers  2  and  1  of  the  section)  could 
have  striated  the  rocks  it  would  have  to  work  over  the  whole  of  the 
deposits  beneath  it,  thus  destroying  all  stratification  therein  and  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  pell-mell  mass. 
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Section  at  Negrotown  Point. — This  section  was  measured  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Negrotown  Point  breakwater.  In 
descending  order  the  beds  are  as  follows : 

1.  Typical  bowlder-clay,  unstratified,  containing  bowlders  2  to  5  feet 
in  diameter,  most  of  them  glaciated.  The  total  thickness  of  this  bed  is 
11  feet. 

2.  An  irregular,  wavy,  lenticular  seam  of  stratified  bowlder-clay,  not 
in  horizontal  position,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more. 

3.  Bowlder-clay  the  same  as  number  1,  and  containing  similar  bowl- 
ders but  apparently  bedded  in  some  parts.  In  this  division  of  the  bowl- 
der-clay series  the  following  species  of  marine  shells  were  found :  Yoldia 
{Tjida)  ardica,  abundant  and  well  preserved,  often  with  the  epidermis 
on  ;  Belanm  crenatm  (fragments),  Saxicava  riigosa,  Mya  arennria  (a  single 
valve),  Maconui  adcarea,  Xucula  tenuis  (much  broken),  Buccinum  sp.  (?), 
probably  undntum  (a  fragment),  etc.  All  the  species  except  Yoldia  arc 
(juite  rare.  They  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  scattered  through  the 
mass.     Thickness  of  this  i)art  of  the  bowlder-clay,  6  to  10  feet.    • 

4.  Stratified,  dark  red,  tough  clay,  distinctly  laminated,  with  a  few 
bowlders  of  the  same  kinds  of  rocks  as  those  met  with  in  the  unstratified 
portions ;  the  deposit  irregular  and  wavy,  not  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  somewhat  lenticular,  or  rather  not  maintaining  the  same  thickness 
for  any  distance.  •  Layers  of  this  division  of  the  series  are  seen  sometimes 
to  run  up  obliquely  into  and  terminate  in  the  unstratified  bowlder-clay 
immediately  above,  and  in  other  places  ap])arently  to  graduate  into  it. 
Scattered  throughout  are  shells  of  Yoldia  {Leda)  arrtica,  well  preserved, 
often  in  the  bottom  with  the  valves  closed  and  the  epidermis  intact ; 
Xtfrvla  tennis  (broken),  Btdanws  crenatns  (fragments),  Saxicava  rugosa, 
Maroma  calcarea^  Buccinnm  and  Mya  (fragments),  and  one  or  two  unde- 

,  termined  s])ecies.     Thickness,  4  feet. 

5.  The  height  of  the  whole  bank  here  being  about  45  feet,  there  still 
remain  11)  or  20  feet  of  it  below  the  stratified  fossiliferous  portion, 
number  4.  For  the  space  of  some  hundred  yards  ])()th  eiust  and  west  of 
these<dion,  however,  this  lower  partis  concealed  from  view  by  landslides. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  a  thick  bed  of  bowlder-elav  underlies  the 
stratified  seam,  number  4  ;  whether  containing  other  stratified  layers  and 
fossils  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say.  No  rock  outcrops  are  visible, 
nor  is  the  bottom  of  the  bowlder-clay  in  sight  anywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Negrotown  point.  The  glaciation  of  Partridge  island,  which  is  in 
Saint  John  harbor,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Negrotown  i)oint,  was 
apparently  accomplished  by  the  ice  which  moved  out  from  the  mainland. 
The  ice  which  produced  a  portion  at  least  of  the  bottom  bowlder-clay 
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mnnt  th^rpfore  have  ex^rKlt^I  ^mn*^  (li.-^tAnne  Kevoml  the  present  (*«)av'*t 
line;  and  frum  thi:*  fart  the  inference  mav  he  drawn  that  when  it  was 
defx united  the  lanrl  MakA  a?*  hiirh  a:*  at  prei*ent  relative  to  ^'iea-Ievel  and 
I>erhaf>M  hitrher. 

Fiy*f*Th   MARINE  SffFXLd. 

Thfir  Ocotrr^nre  In  th^.  Botrhlrr-^ltiy  tjf  X^'T'^ifo^r.i  PontL — The  first  ^Iw- 
CO  very  of  marine  nhell-^  in  the  V^owMer  <'Iay  at  Xeirrotown  point  wa:* 
made  ]>v  W.  J,  \ViI?'on,*  mv  iis?*istant,  in  l"^*.*!.  H^avv  :<tonxL-*  durinsc 
the  previous  winter.  aeeun»panie*l  hv  very  hijih  tidet*.  ha*!  ero«leil  and 
undermined  the  hank  to  •*n(h  an  extent  a^*  to  (^use  lamWipvS.  and 
also  to  clean  off  the  falling  dt-l^ri."^  from  the  face  of  the  .'«Io[>e,  thus  atfoni- 
injr  frenh  expor^ure^.  The  locality  wa.i  examint?<l  hy  Ban>n  Geranl  de 
i^reer,  of  the  Swefiish  (u^Ai^cal  Survey.  an<I  on  -several  o<M*a.'?ion5  since 
hy  mvMclf,  and  I  now  (ttA  certahi  the  -helL<  in  the  stratified  portion  of 
the  f)OwIder-clav  at  lea.-'t  are  in  ^it>f,  and  live*l  in  the  seaalon^r  thL?  eoa^t 
during  the  ^rlacial  iHm*A.  and  were  entimilR'tl  in  these  clays  when  the  Lind 
Ht/KKl  conniderahly  lower  than  at  f»rescnt. 

In  rciranl  to  the  <^hcllH  found  in  the  un.itratified  l>o wider-clay,  some  of 
them  may  have  heen  puslied  out  in  the  de{>osits  from  the  littoral  into 
deejKjr  waters  hy  land  ice.  Tlie  presence  of  Mtja  nrennna  in  these  be^ls 
alon^  witli  YoJdia  arctira,  etc,  may  thu?»  he  ac<^ounted  for.  The  irregular 
line  of  contact  hetwcen  the  stratified  and  unstnitified  heds,  the  gradual 
chan^ng  of  on*?  into  tlie  other  alonjr  this  line,  the  fact  «>f  curving,  irregu- 
lar strata  nmning  Uf»  diajronally  into  the  overhing  unstratifietl  mass  in 
many  places,  all  tend,  in  my  judgment,  to  show  that  the  unstratified 
fr)ssiIifcrous  howlder-clay  has  also  heen  deposited  in  its  present  situation 
heneath  the  sea. 

Their  (}rriirr(nre,  in  thr  BoirUhr-rJay  of  the  Splint  Lairrenre  Valley. — 
Marine  shells  have  heen  found  hv  Sir  J.  William  Dawson  in  the  bowl- 
(hif-clay  of  tlie  Saint  I>awrence  valley,  at  Isle  Verte,  Riviere  du  Loup. 
Murray  hay  and  Saint  Nicholas.t  the  spcMiies  comprising  Leda  tntncata 
of  Hrovvn,  )'(t/(lifi  arrfiat  of  Sars,  Bahnuis  hnmeri  and  Bryozoti^  the  two 
hitter  adlu'ring  to  bowlders  and  large  stones,  '*  evidencing."  as  the  author 
says,  '*  that  thcv  liad  for  some  time  (juietly  reposed  in  the  sea  bottom 
before  thcv  wcTc  buried  in  the  clav."t 

*  I  hflv*'  to  ft«kn(>wl»HlK«'  my  iiKi^-ftU'dn^-SM  to  W.  .1.  Wihon,  my  assistant  on  the  Geological  Snrvey 
of  <'ariiwlH,  for  tlio  <o\\oct\on  of  «»h('II.H  «»hiaiin'*i  from  thf  bowUler-olay  at  Negrotown  point,  and  for 
liiffly  jiimI  v>ilnf»M<'  (}\t**('rvnt'\nu'*  whif'h  hi'4  n'«iM»Mict'  in  Snint  John  enabled  him  to  make. 

t  Not<'H  on  lh««  pof4t-I'lio«M'ne  iit'oUmy  of  Cftnuda:  Can.  Nat.,  2d  Heries,  vo!.  vi,  1872,  p.  25. 

J'i'ill  or  bo\vl*i*T-«l'iy  rontiiinitiK  an  inten-iilury  fo.'*««ilif«'roui*  ?eam  of  clay  ocj'urs  at  Portland, 
MdiiH".  l*ror<'HH<»r  c,  l\.  Hit^>h«()f'k  jcIvoh  a  s<'ctioM  of  it  in  <:Jeolojcy  of  New  Hampshire,  part  iii,  p. 
'/7'»;  ImiI  th«'  fo<*«ilH  found  in  it  do  not  nc«»m  to  litive  i)een  kept  separate  from  those  collected  in 
f»thor  \»'<ln  ill  that  vicinity  <'all«Ml  Chaniplain,  .ho  that  I  am  unable  to  correlate  them  with  the  fossils 
of  IIm'  Siiint.lofjn  bowldnM'lay. 
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Their  Occurrence  in  the  Dmmlins  near  BoMon. — Warren  Upham  and 
others  have  discovered  marine  shells  and  fragments  of  shells  in  the 
bowlder-clay  hills  called  **drumlins"  near  Boston*  His  list  shows, 
however,  that  the  species  are  nearly  all  the  same  as  those  of  the  recent 
period.  Mr  Upham  explains  the  occurrence  of  these  shells  in  the 
drumlins  by  supposing  that  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  ploughed  up 
certain  marine  beds  inclosing  them  to  the  north  and  carried  them  for- 
ward to  form  a  portion  of  the  material  of  these  bowlder-clay  hills. 

Uieir  Occturence  in  the  Leda  Clay  and  Saricava  Sands  of  New  Brunswick, — 
Marine  shells  of  Pleistocene  age  were  found  by  G.  F.  Matthew  and  the 
writer  a  number  of  years  ago  in  clays  and  sands  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  Bale  des  Chaleurs,  which  have  been  correlated  with  the 
I^du  clay  and  Saricava  sands  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley.  Lists  of 
these  shells  were  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  etc.f  The  height  of  the  terraced  deposits  in  which  the  shells 
occur  clearly  establishes  the  conclusion  that  when  the  lower  fossiliferous 
portions  were  laid  down  the  land  stood  from  180  to  220  feet  lower  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  .is  the  Ij^da  clay  and  Saxicava  sands  con- 
taining these  shells  have  invariably  been  found  overlying  the  bowlder- 
clay,  it  is  naturally  inferred  that  their  deposition  began  about  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period  and  occupied  a  distinct  and  separate  interval  of 
Pleistocene  time. 

The  Height  of  the  Land  and  the  Mode  of  Deposition  op  the 

bowlder-clav. 

• 

It  is  a  view  generally  held  by  glacialists  who  have  studied  the  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  and  related  [)henomena  of  coast  borders,  especially  within 
the  glaciated  belt,  that  the  land  was  subsiding  during  the  j)eriod  of 
melting  or  retirement  of  the  ice.J  The  lower  unstratified  portion  of  the 
bowlder-clay  here  was  probably  deposited  during  the  greatest  advance 
of  the  land-ice;  this  ice,  as  shown  on  a  previous  page,  having  extended 
beyond  Partridge  island.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  sheets 
flowing  out  from  the  Saint  John  and  Kennebeckasis  valleys  which  may 

•Proceedings  ot  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxvi,  1888 

t  Report  of  Progress,  (}eol.  Surv.  Canada,  part  EE,  l877-'78;  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Siirv.  Canada,  vol.  1, 
part  GO,  1885. 

tJ.  D.  Dana,  Am.  Jour  Scl.,  third  serief,  vol.  ii,  pp.  .H21-."^lf) ;  vol.  v,  pp.  198-211 ;  vol.  x,  pp.  108-183^ 
40iM:W;  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  98-104,  J.  W.  Dawnon,  Bull.  Geo!.  Sot*,  of  Amerioa,  vol.  I,  p.  .118;  Acadian 
Geology,  supplementary  note  to  fourth  «»dition,  18ai,  p.  7.  C.  H.  Hit(?li<'o -k,  G»»<>loj?y  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, vol.  iii,  p.  27t».  Professor  Hitohrook  is,  however,  rather  inrlined  to  tlie  view  that  it  was  the 
fteAand  not  the  land  which  changed  level.  Warren  Uplmm,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  i,  pp. 
6t»-567.  O.  H.  Stone,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  xl,  pp.  122-144.  Robert  Chalmers.  Ann.  Rep.  (»eol.  Surv- 
CanAda,  vol.  Iv.  1888-89,  pp.  10,  lln ;  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  x,  p.  :A.  G.  M.  Dawwon,  Report  of  Prog. 
e»a.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1877-78,  pp.  133-153  6. 
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Oscillations  of  the  Ice-margin. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  have  been  several  oscillations  of  the 
ice-margin.  Not  only  do  the  stratified  seams  and  irregular,  roughly 
horizontal  breaks  in  places  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowlder-clay 
show  such  advances  and  recessions  of  the  ice,  but  the  divergent  courses 
of  striaj  likewise  denote  several  ice-movements  as  stated  and  indicate 
that  the  bottom  portion  of  the  bowlder-clay  has  been  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  successive  accretions  or  additions  of  material.  The  whole  of  the 
bowlder-clay  in  question  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  produced  in 
a  zone  of  oscillation  of  the  ice-front,  the  ice  retiring  to  and  advancing 
from  the  Carleton  and  other  hills  to  the  north.  The  later  advances  were 
comparatively  light,  otherwise  the  older  or  first-formed  beds  would  have 
been  ploughed  up  much  more  deeply  than  they  are.  This  may,  however, 
l>e  partly  due  to  the  continued  subsidence,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  or  commencement  of  the  Leda-clay  period  amounted  to  220  feet 
below  the  present  high-tide  level,  in  which  case  these  deposits  may 
really  have  been  thrown  down  in  a  sea  of  considerable  depth. 

Climatic  Conditions  during  Deposition  of  the  Leda  Clay  and 

Saxicava  Sands. 

The  deposition  of  the  Tjcda  clay  closely  followed  the  last  recession  of 
the  ice  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  in  progress  before  it  finally  disaj>- 
peared  from  the  hills  around  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John.  The  Leda- 
clay  fauna  here  does  not  denote  such  arctic  conditions  as  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  glacial  period,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  Z^^fia-clay  period 
in  the  gulf  of  Saint  I^awrence.  This  has  been  shown  by  G.  F.  Matthew 
and  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson.*  The  amelioration  of  climate  following 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  was  coincident  with  a  rising  of  the  land,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  facies  of  the  marine  fauna  found  in  the  clays  deposited  in 
the  quieter  bottoms  and  of  that  of  the  sands,  etc,  in  the  shallower  sea 
margins  during  the  Leda-clay  and  Saxicava-sand  period.  No  glacial 
deposits  are  known  to  overlie  these,  or  be  interstratified  with  them,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada. 

Conclusions. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  may  therefore  be  thus 
briefly  summarized : 

1.  The  bowlder-clay  here  described  was  deposited  at  or  near  the  margin 
of  the  land  ice  which  flowed  out  from  the  Saint  John  and  Kennebeckasis 


*  Notes  on  the  post-Pliocene  Mollusca  of  Acadia:  O.  F.  Matthew,  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  viU, 
Bnpplement  to  the  Xd  ed.  of  Acadian  Geology,  1878. 

LV^B(n.ii.  Orol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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valleys,  etc.  The  ice-front  was  beneath  the  sea  at  the  time  the  stratified 
and  overlying,  unstratified  fossiliferous  portions  were  deposited.  These 
testify  very  clearly  to  several  local  oscillations  of  the  ice-iront  and  show 
unmistakably  that  this  portion  of  the  series  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
successive  increments  or  additions  of  material,  appearing,  indeed,  just  as 
if  the  ice  had  "  dumped  "  it  a  number  of  times  in  succession  over  the 
Carleton  hills  into  the  Pleistocene  sea  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the 
preexisting  beds. 

2.  The  shells  in  the  stratified  portions  of  the  bowlder-clay  are  in  situ, 
and  have  been  entombed  in  it  in  a  sea  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
They  are  in  too  perfect  a  condition  to  have  been  transported  in  bowlder- 
clay  by  ice,  and,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur  is 
opposed  to  this  view.  Those  found  in  the  overlying,  unstratified  bowl- 
der-clay may  have  had  the  shallow-water  species  now  found  buried  in  it 
pushed  out  from  the  Pleistocene  shore  and  thus  mingled  with  the  deep- 
water  forms.  All  the  species  denote  an  arctic  or  a  subarctic  climate  and 
a  sea  even  colder  than  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  L^rfa-clay  period. 

3.  The  land  on  this  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  fossiliferous  bowlder-clay  must  have  been,  therefore,  100  to 
200  feet  or  more  lower  than  at  the  present  day,  relative  to  the  sea. 

4.  As  the  strife  on  'the  rocks  underneath  the  bowlder-clay  indicate 
several  ice  movements  varying  in  direction  from  S,  2°  W.  to  8.  65*^  E., 
these  and  the  formation  of  the  lower  bowlder-clay  cannot  all  be  due  to 
one  body  of  ice.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  product  of  several  glaciers, 
each  successive  one  having  worked  over  all  the  material  beneath  it  down 
to  the  rock  surface. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Warren  Upham  :  The  occurrence  of  Yoldia  arctica  as  the  onl}' 
plentiful  species  in  the  intercalated  stratified  seams  of  clay  met  with  in 
the  bowlder-clay  at  Saint  John  implies  that  the  margin  of  the  ice  was 
near  when  it  inhabited  the  Bay  of  Fundy  waters.  This  shell  is  now 
found  living  only  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  thrives  most,  according  to 
Baron  de  Geer,  in  Spitzbergen,  near  the  mouths  of  streams  discharged 
from  glaciers  and  muddy  with  the  fine  silt  due  to  their  erosion. 
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Session  of  Wednesday,  December  28 

The  Society  met  in  the  railway  committee- room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  President  (t.  K.  Gilbert  presided  during  the  seyeral  sessions  of 
the  nuvtinir. 

At  10.20  a  m  the  President  calle<l  the  Society  to  order  and  after  a  word 
i»f  sjdutation  introduced  His  Excellency,  the  Goyernor-General  of  Canada, 
Sir  Freilerick  Arthur  Stanley,  who  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Fi'llows  of  the  Society.  Science,  he  said,  was  cosmopolitan  and  did  not 
adn)it  of  distinctions  of  race,  creed  or  national  boundary ;  as  far  as 
^eioncc  was  concerned,  all  were  one  brotherhood.  He  assured  the  yisitors 
tliat  they  would  be  shown  eyery  hosi>itality  while  in  the  city.  The 
l*ri\^ident  made  reply  to  the  welcome  of  His  Excellency,  referring  in 
com  J  alimentary  terms  to  Canadian  hospitality. 

Tlie  Council  rei)ort  was  read  by  the  Secretar}'  as  follows : 

REPORT   OF  THE   COUNCIL 

To  the  Fi^h  \rs  of  the  Geojofjical  S<>ci<tu  of  America, 

I;*  Fif^h  Aiiiiunl  }feetino,  1S02 : 

Miii'uns  of  tJii  {\,uarV. — DuriniT  the  past  year  the  Council  hiis  hehl  two 
nuvtiiiLT^,  Coincident  with  the  nuvtiuirs  of  the  Society,  each  with  four 
se>sions.  A  lanre  amount  of  administrative  business  has  been  di>ne, 
with  earnestness  and  unity. 

}f€ifi''^j<  of  fhi  SWo''/. — The  reix>rds  of  the  two  meetings  held  durinu 
the  year,  at  Columbus  and  Rochester,  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  printetl 
proceetliuiTS  of  the  Bulletin. 

Tlie  atten«lance  has  bt^n  small,  at  Columbus  twenty-three  and  at 
RtK-her^ter  tliirty-inur.  The  prosperity  and  success  of  the  Society  is, 
however,  not  tlependent  upon  the  size  of  its  meetings.  Tlie  brief  ex- 
perielice  wouM  sim  ui  to  indirate  that  a  larirer  attendance  would  \h^ 
siH'ured  at  the  'jreat  cities  of  the  east,  but  as  an  international  s^n^ietv 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  localize  its  sessions  for  the  sake  of  larger 
meet  in  ITS. 

J/f //<//">///'>*. — Tlie  S<»ciety  has  lost  three  Fellows  during  the  year  bv 
ileath  :  Dr  J.  S.  Newl^errv,  Dr  T.  Sterrv  Hunt  an<i  Professor  J.  H.  ( liav'.r.- 
Four  nanus  have  been  droj»ped.  by  ai»j»lieation  of  the  rules,  for  n  •:> 
payment  of  dues.  The  late-t  i>rinte<l  roll  of  membershi]>  bt^tirs  t' - 
nanus  of  *J«»1»  living  and  ydetea>td  Fellows.  At  the  summer  nu-Lt:^  _: 
b*»  nun  Were  eleeted.  of  whom  12  liave  (jUaliliL-tl,  nanu'ly :  A.  E.  iKin--^. 
H.  P.  H.  P»ninu'll.  M.  U.  Canipbell.  A,  .1.1  Castillo,  H.  W.  Fairbai.k-^. 
L.  S.  tiri-woM,  A.  P.  Low.  V.  F.  Mar-ti  r^.W.  W  Seott.  i\  H.  Snivth.  Jr., 
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J.  Stanley-Brown,  C.  L.  Whittle.  From  the  list  will  be  taken  one  name 
l>y  resignation  and  one  for  delinquency,  leaving  a  total  fellowship  of  211). 
Three  elections  are  announced  at  this  meeting:  Professor  H.  F.  Reid? 
Mr.  F.  W.  Sardeson  and  Mr  J.  F.  Whiteaves. 

Nine  nominations  are  before  the  Council. 

Aft?r  long  and  serious  consideration  the  Council  has  determined  not 
to  present  any  names  for  Correspondents  at  the  present  time. 

BuUetia  Pabllcation, — Volume  3  has  been  distributed  to  all  Fellows, 
.subscribers  and  exchanges  direct  from  the  Secretiiry's  office.  The  cost 
of  the  volume  is  given  later  in  this  report.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Hummer  meeting,  making  the  first  two  brochures  of  volume  4,  are 
almost  ready  for  distribution. 

Ihdletin  Distribution, — The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the 
three  volumes.  In  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  the  edition  of 
volume  1  was  only  five  hundred  copies,  and  that  the  first  two  volumes 
were  sent* to  the  Fellows  directly  from  the  printers;  also  that  the  stock 
ot  volume  3  has  not  been  wholly  unpacked.  It  is  found  more  convenient 
t^)  make  the  tables  cover  the  whole  distribution  from  the  Secretary's  office 
(luring  the  past  two  years.  A  comparison  of  last  year's  report  with  this 
will  give  the  details  for  the  past  year. 
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BitUetin  DiMrlbution  from  tfie  St'cretan/s  Office  During  1891  ami  ISO  J 

BY   COMrLETE   VOLUMES 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  2.        Vol.  3. 

In  reserve 102  340         395(?) 

Donated  to  institutions  (**  exchanges  ") 81  81           81 

Heldfor  ^'exchanges" 10  10           10 

Sold  to  Libraries,  etc 54  55           o.'i 

Sold  to  Fellows ; 11  9 

Sent  to  Fellows  to  supply  deficiencies 2  1 

Donated  by  Council , 3  3             1 

Ik>und  for  office  use 1  1             1 

Sent  to  Fellows  in  brochures,  as  issued 200 

Number  of  complete  copies  received 2(J4  506         750(?) 

BY   BllOCIIt'RKS 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  -2.           Vol.  3. 

fto    8  Fellows..    .  30 

Sent  to  Fellows  to  supply  deficiencies. .  <  to  2^)  Fellows 00 

(to    7  Fellows. ...  13 

Sold  to  Fellows 5  3 

Sold  to  the  public 2  4 

(to  0  pei*sons). ...  17 
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B*'ih't'm  S  ff  ^ — Ah  announce  1  *»y  thr  "^trT.^r.iry,  in  January,  a  ''irfiilar 
U*tt»*r  rnlvi'ri-<m'z  the  Hullftin  wa^  -it-nt  tu -it^vcral  Imndreii  libraries  in 
tho  rnitf^l  Stat*^  an<l  (  ana»l;i.  >U'i>^«*n[>tinn'^  har<*  i>een  rLH»eive<l  troui 
al>o!it  thirty  li!»rant*H  And  a  Iar:.^e  nniuher  n(  irrt.^_rnLar  ;^e**  etfecteiL 
A  net  of  l>oc>k.i  kept  hv  the  S^^-rerarv  -tlmw-*  the  dt^taiL*.  The  tinaneial 
n^-'ult  is  :iivon  in  the  tollowintz  tahh-?*: 

BY   ^ALE  «iF   (i)HPLETK   VoLPMES 

VjI.  I.  VmI.  i  Vol.  \.  T.ttaL 

FroTi)   F.'l]<,W-«       «14   'X»  tllMX)  :H  5«)  f:>i  tn> 

Fr<»M»  liUrarirj*,  eti- 1?)  m        175  tn)        142  ♦JO        -t>7  «)i) 


Total       *I>4  rn)      ^im  tX)      .*14«>  o«)      «o25  •)*> 

rty  lant  r*-fK»rt  -  l.sin ^ llo  10        U»2  5«>  217  t» 


Seronrl  t/>tnl ?21K»  ♦JO      :?2'.^  o«)       *1-W  50  ^42  ^) 


BY   8 ALE  OF   BROCHrRI» 
Vol.  1. 


From  Fellowri    

From  the  [itiblic %\  40 


Total %\  40 

Wy  la^t  rf|K)rt  (IHOI ) 3  15 


Vol 

2. 

Vol 

.1 

Total. 

m  '50 

$0  50 

m 

r2 

65 

4  «>5 

11 

10 

12 

H5 

$5  15 

4 

95 

8  10 

^'A'iynA  total ^4  55  $0  05  $2  «>5  ^13  25 


(Jmnd  trital 6755  85 

Itf^vivc'l  for  voliiriif!  4,  in  a<lvance 15  00 


It<'<'cij»t«  to  dato $770  85 

Aiiionnt  uncollected 170  45 


iSulU'tin  wilcH  to  (late $941  30 

**A'.iv//r/////rx." — Tlie  list  of  institutions  tu  wliich  the  Bulletin  is  donated 
is  not  materially  diileriMit  from  that  of  the  lant  report.  Seventy-nine 
institutions  have  hcen  phu^ed  on  the  list. 

lAhntrij. — TIk!  material  received  in  return  for  the  Bulletin,  mostly  from 
foreiujn  soeieties,  makes  about  100  volumes,  entire  or  fractional.  This  \& 
chielly  K<'*>l<>^cit'Hl  matter  and  should  be  usefid  to  the  Fellows  aa  soon  as 
it  can   be  nuuh'  aeeessible.     The  C'oum^il  has  not  yet  acted  under  the 
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authority  conferred  at  the  last  annual  meetinj^,  empowering  it  to  select 
a  depository  for  this  accumulating  material,  but  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  and  such  selection  will  probably  soon  be  made. 

The  matter  collected  by  Professor  Hitchcock  is  as  follows  : 

A  complete  set  of  the  Reports  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  115  volumes  and  several  elephant  folio  atlases. 

Reports  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  other  States  as  follows :  Illinois, 
8  volumes;  Ohio,  8  volumes;  Arkansas,  7  volumes;  Texas,  2  volumes; 
California,  9  volumes  and  pamj)hlets. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Bulletins 
62-81. 

Miscellaneous  books,  15 ;  pamphlets,  225,  largely  authors'  copies,  es- 
pecially of  the  youiiger  Fellows.  Several  lists  of  publications  of  indi- 
vidual Fellows. 

A  few  volumes  from  exchanges,  and  about  30  duplicates. 

The  number  of  contributors.  36. 

Photographs  of  35  Fellows. 

Two  large  maps  of  the  United  States,  made  for  the  Society.  Crayon 
portrait  of  Alexander  Winch  ell. 

Finances, — Following  is  a  summary  of  the  finances  of  the  past  year, 
tlie  details  being  given  in  the  Treasurer's  Report : 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  $3,010.52,  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Fellowship  fees $2,180  00 

Life  comnmtations : 100  00 

Interest  and  investments 102  73 

Sales  of  Bulletin 426  85 

Repayments  on  cost  of  Bulletin 200  94 

3,010  52 
Balance  from  former  Treasurer 1,258  05 

Total $4,269  47 

EXPENDITURES  DURINIJ   THE   YEAR 

Publication  of  Bulletin $1,667  68 

Mh)>8  and  photographs 43  83 

Administration  (including  Bulletin  distribution) 4()7  91 

Investments 1,488  90 

Total $3,m)8  32 

Balance  in  Treasury , (JOl  15 

$4,269  47 
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The  c(K^t  of  volumes  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Bulletin  is  shown  in  the  foUow- 
inj5  tabulation : 

tXWT  OF    nULLETIN 

Vol.1.  Vol.  2.  VoI.:l 

(pp.  .V.«;  pi.  13.)  (Pp.O«l:i;  pi.  ^i.)  (pp.  Ml ;  pi.  17.) 

CV>Ht  to  tlu*  S(H*iety : 

U-t tor-press $l,:](>7  77  $l,ir>5  27  ^1,431)00 

Illustrations 2*.n  H.")  302  35  261  (iO 

Total $l,(My  (»2  §;2,237  (12  l^l ,700  «W 

CoHt  to  authors:* 

Let  tor-press $70  50 

Illustrations :j;i()l  30                         121  75 

Corrections ^:W  (X)                           27  25                             5  00 

Brochure  covers. .  08  00                          30  00                           12  00 

Total $106  00  $218  55  $218  34 

Aggregate $1,7()5  02  $2,45()  17  $1,018  [H 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Council. 

The  Treasurer,  I.  C.  White,  read  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 

REPORT   OF   THE   TREASURER 

Rcjmrt  of  the  IVcasurer  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  for  the  Year  end- 
ing November  30,  1892 

The  Treasurer,  in  submitting  his  financial  report,  would  recommend 
that  the  Bv-laws  of  the  Societv  be  amended  so  that  the  Life  Commute- 
ticms  shall  go  immediately  into  the  Publication  Fund.  Tliis  would 
simplify  the  accounts  and  save  the  Treasurer  considerable  unnecessary 
work. 

The  detailed  operations  of  the  Treasury  are  shown  by  the  following 
financial  statement  to  December  1,  181)2: 


•  InrludiiiK,  for  volume  a,  donutionj*  of  printing  luni  engraving  by  I.  C.  WliiU*.  $lll.*)9,  and  en- 
graving l»y  N.  U.  Winclioll,  Su  00;  un  aggregate  of  SlJO.oy. 


• 
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Frederick  William  Sardkson,  Minneaiwlis,  Minnesota,  Post-graduate  in  Geology. 
Now  engaged  in  paleozoic  jmleontology. 

J<^EPH  Frei>erick  Whiteaves,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Paleontologist  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Working  on  Canadian  paleon- 
tology. 
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MEMORIAL   OF  THOMAS   STERRY   HUNT 
BY   RAPHAEL   PUMPELLY 

Thomas  Sterr}'  Hunt  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  September  5, 
182G,  and  died  in  New  York  February  12,  1892.  His  intimafe  friend, 
James  Douglass,  haa  drawn  with  a  loving  hand  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
from  which  I  have  taken  freely  the  details  of  his  early  years.*  He  came 
of  Puritan  stock,  including  on  his  mother  s  side  the  mystic  Peter  Sterry 
and  the  [)reacher,  Thomas  Sterry,  author  of  a  notable  tract,  "  The  Rot 
among  the  Bishops,"  in  1GG7,  in  England,  and  Consider  and  John  Sterry, 
mathematicians  in  New  England.  For  a  short  period  only  he  attended 
the  public  school,  and  then,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother 
and  her  family,  he  worked  successively,  a  few  months  in  each,  in  a 
printing  office,  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  a  ])0ok8tore,  and  later  in  a 
country  store.  Bent  on  studying  medicine,  he  kept  a  skeleton  and 
home-made  chemical  apparatus  under  the  counter,  using  the  stove  for  a 
funjace.  Mr  Douglas  says  that  with  this  cfiuipment  he  made  investiga- 
tions into  the  properties  of  hydriodic  acid,  antici[)ating  to  a  certain 
extent  those  of  Deville.  During  a  trip  to  New  Haven,  in  1845,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Geologists  he  acted  as 
reporter  for  a  New  York  paper.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
elder  Silliman,  who  facilitated  his  admission  into  Yale,  made  him  his 
assistant  in  water  analyses,  and  took  him  into  his  household.  This  was 
the  great  turning  point  of  his  life  and  doubtless  detennined  his  chem- 
ical and  mineralogical  career.  Under  happy  auspices  while  at  Yale, 
l)etween  his  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year,  he  contributed  eighteen 
papers  to  Silliman's  Journal  and  wrote  the  Organic  Chemistry  for  Silli- 
man s  First  Principles. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1847,  he  became  ('hcmist  and  Mineralogist 
to  the  (icological  Survey  of  Canada,  a  connection  which  he  retained  till 
1872.  The  Canadian  Survey  had  largely  to  do  with  a  great  development 
of  crystalline  rocks,  and  with  varied  mineral  resources.  Hunt  threw  his 
energies  into  the  work  before  him  and,  single-handed,  worked  out  the 
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chemical  and  mineralopcal  details  of  the  economic  geology  of  a  va«t  re- 
gion, and  8Ui)[ilied  to  a  great  extent  the  lithological  basis  for  a  classifica- 
tion of  its  rocks.  At  the  same  time  he  was  developing  a  system  of  chemic 
geology  based  very  largely  on  his  own  original  investigations.  Ix)gan  and 
Hunt  soon  supplemented  each  the  other — the  one  an  excellent  geologist, 
with  a  wide  und  growing  field  experience ;  the  other  an  able  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  with  a  versatile  and  suggestive  mind.  Both  profited  by 
this  combination,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  ►Survey.  During  this  period  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  the  Laval  University,  at  Quebec,  from  1856  to  1862  and  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  from  1862  to  1868. 

From  1872  to  1878  he  was  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Massachusetts? 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  a  juror  at  the  Paris  Expositions  in 
18r)6  and  1857,  and  there  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  geologists 
of  England  and  the  continent.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Ix)ndon,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1873.  In  1881  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  acting  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1871,  President  in  1877  of  the 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  first  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  It  is  to  his  motion,  made  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1876,  that  we  owe  the 
plan  for  an  International  Geological  Congress,  and  he  held  office  at  sev- 
eral of  the  meetings  of  this  body.  In  1855  the  French  government 
made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  later  an  officer  of  the 
same  order,  and  after  the  Bologna  meeting  of  the  Geological  Congress 
he  received  the  order  of  Saint  Mauritius  and  of  Saint  Lazarus. 

Dr  Hunt  was  a  most  indefatigable  worker  and  reader  of  a  wide  range 
of  literature,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
In  speaking,  his  addresses  and  papers  were  given  without  notes  and  were 
remarkable  for  their  ready  fluency  and  directness  of  diction,  as  well  as 
for  logical  arrangement  of  ideas.  The  number  of  his  published -contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature  is  very  large,  but  the  more  important  part  of 
his  work  is  embodied  in  the  few  volumes  which  he  published:  **  Chemical 
and  Geological  Essays,"  1874  and  1878;  **Azoic  Rocks,"  1878:  "  Mineral 
Physiology  and  Physiography,"  1886;  "A  New  Basis  for  Chemistry," 
1887,  and  "  Mineralogy  according  to  a  Natural  System,"  1891. 

Mr  Douglas  infonns  us  that  Dr  Hunt  was  a  good  mathematician  and 
had  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  botany,  in  which  his  interest  lav 
more,  however,  on  the  aesthetic  and  economic  than  on  the  purely  sys- 
tematic side.  He  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  French  as  enabled  him 
to  speak  it  etiually  fluently  with  English.     Indeed,  he  was  a  remarkable 
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instance  of  self-developed  genius,  for  he  had  a  brief  and  imperfect  public- 
school  edjication  and  less  than  two  years  in  Yale,  where  most  of  his  time 
must  have  been  spent  in  work  as  an  assistant. 

It  is  as  an  honored  member  of  our  Society  and  as  a  geologist  that  we 
have  to  speak  of  him  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  we 
dwell  particularly  on  those  of  his  contributions  to  geology  which  mark 
his  position  in  the  history  of  the  science  and  which  also  explain  his  in- 
dividual attitude  toward  some  of  its  more  important  problems. 

His  work  in  mineral  chemistry  and  in  the  analyses  of  rocks  led  him 
naturally  to  the  lithological  side  of  geology.  The  logical  and  speculative 
nature  of  his  mind  impelled  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  general 
law  underlying  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  both  massive  and 
schistose.  He  began  in  1858  with  the  conception  of  a  solid  incandescent 
globe,  which,  at  least  in  the  outer  layer,  was  an  undifferentiated  (juartz- 
less  basic  silicate,  approximating  dolorite  in  composition.  At  this  start- 
ing point,  while  this  mass  contained  all  the  non-volatile  elements,  the 
atmosphere  still  contained  all  the  volatile  elements,  being  densely  charged 
with  all  the  carbon,  sulphur  and  chlorine,  combined  with  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  and  containing  watery  vapor,  nitrogen  and  a  probable  excess 
of  oxygen.  He  considered  that  in  the  condensation  of  this  atmosphere 
and  the  reaction  of  its  powerful  solvents  upon  the  undifferentiated  basic 
rock  lay  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  the  crystalHne  rocks.  The  sulphur 
and  chlorine  of  the  condensing  atmosi)here  combined  with  the  protoxide 
bases  of  the  rock  and  went  to  form  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  the 
ocean  and  to  neutralize  its  waters.  In  the  waters  permeating  the  rock 
heated  from  below  an  active  circulation  was  established,  thus  bringing 
to  the  surface  the  matters  to  be  deposited. 

Through  this  upward  lixiviation  the  primary  undifferentiated  rock 
waa  separated  into  an  upper  acidic  layer,  chiefly  of  acid  silicates,  as 
feldspars  with  quartz,  and  a  lower  residuary  basic  and  insoluble  mass 
charged  with  iron  and  magnesium,  the  two  representing  the  overlying 
granitic  and  the  underlying  basaltic  layers  reciuired  by  many  geologists. 
To  this  explanation  he  gave  the  name  of  Crenitic  Hypothesis  In  the 
shrinkage  of  the  great  thickness,  made  porous  by  the  lixiviation,  he 
found  the  cause  of  the  corrugation  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  of  the 
accompanying  early  extravasation  of  basic  rocks.  The  lixiviation  or 
crenitic  portion  of  this  hypothesis  was  not  announced  till  1884.  In  its 
earlier  stages  its  author  conceived  the  primal  undifferentiated  rock  of 
the  early  globe  to  be  everywhere  deeply  buried  under  its  ruins — under 
a  great  thickness  of  fine  and  coarse  sediments  produced  by  the  first  de- 
composition of  the  rock  by  acid  waters  and  by  extensive  subai'rial  decay, 
permeated  by  infiltrating  waters  and  heated  fnnu  below.     Through  the 
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circulation  of  these  waters  he  imagined  these  detrital  accumulations  to 
have  been  differentiated  into  two  great  divisions,  the  one  baving  an 
excess  of  silica,  a  predominance  of  potash  and  small  amounts  of  lime, 
magnesia  and  soda,  represented  by  the  granites  and  trachytes ;  the  other, 
having  less  silica  and  potash,  and  prevalence  of  soda,  lime  and  magnesia, 
giving  rise  to  pyroxene  and  triclinic  feldspars.  In  the  metamori)hisin 
and  displacement  of  these  differentiated  sediments  he  explained  the 
origin  of  the  plutonic  rocks.  At  this  period  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
metamorphic  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  holding  with  Keferstein 
"  that  all  the  unstratified  rocks  from  granite  to  lava  are  products  of  the 
transformation  of  sedimentary  strata,  in  part  very  recent."  But  the  inti- 
mate relation,  required  by  his  growing  hypothesis,  between  this  meta- 
morphism  and  the  chemical  processes  acting  upon  a  recently  solidified 
globe,  seem  to  have  soon  caused  him  to  reject  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
mation of  crystalline  rocks  by  metamorphic  processes  acting  upon  sedi- 
ments of  later  than  pre-Cambrian  age;  for,  in  the  final  formulation  of 
the  crenitic  hypothesis,  he  states  that  the  products  of  subaerial  decay 
(both  of  the  crenitic  rocks  and  of  the  basic  rocks  erupted  from  the 
underlying  residual  primary  basic  mass),  reacted  upon  by  the  materials 
brought  up  by  the  crenitic  processes,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
transition  crystalline  schist,  and  in  the  transition  or  pre-Cambrian  schists 
he  saw  only  the  relatively  feeble  and  dying-out  action  of  the  crenitic 
processes. 

It  was  a  natural  consefjuence  of  this  attitude  that  Dr  Hunt  took  an 
active  part  in  the  '*  Taconic  Controversy  "  and  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  which  claimed  a  pre-Cambrian  age  for  the  quartzite  limestone  and 
schist  series  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley  called  Lower  Taconic  by 
Emmons  and  Taconian  by  Hunt.  He  had  thought  out  a  system  which 
premises  that  **the  laws  which  have  presided  over  the  differentiation  of 
the  primeval  chaos  and  produced  the  various  groups  of  rocks,  *  *  * 
which  have  determined  the  progressive  changes  in  chemical  constitution 
from  the  anti-gneissic  granite  down  to  the  youngest  crystalhne  schists 
and  the  detrital  sediments  of  later  times,  are  *  *  *  not  less  cer- 
tain and  definite  than  those  which  preside  over  astronomical  and  bio- 
logical development."  He  insists  that  "the  great  successive  groups  of 
stratiform  crystalline  rocks  mark  necessary  stages  in  the  mineralogical 
evolution  of  the  planet." 

Acting  upon  this  idea,  he  divided  the  crystalline-rock-making  time 
into  six  ])eriods : 

I.  Laurentian — granite  and  gneiss — during  which  the  lixiviating 
process  brought  up  acid  silicates  and  (juartz ;  the  presence  of  lime- 
stones in  supppsed  Laurentian  rocks  being  due  to  a  reaction  of  the 
crenitic  lime  silicates. 
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II.  Norian,  the  formation  of  which  was  only  possible  after  the  crenitic 
lixiviation  had  exhausted  a  large  part  of  the  accessible  primary  mass  of 
much  of  its  silica  in  the  forms  of  orthoclase  albito  and  quartz,  so  that 
the  succeeding  secretions  furnished  the  less  acid  silicates,  as  labradorite 
and  andesite. 

III.  Arv^onian;  a  stratified  series  of  rocks  including  petrosilex,  and 
(juartziferous  porphyry  associated  with  beds  of  quartzite,  micaceous 
schiste,  great  beds  of  hematite  and  more  rarely  layers  of  crystalline 
limestone.  This  series  he  places  between  the  Laurentian  and  the 
Iluronian,  stating  that  he  is  unable  to  fix  its  exact  relation  to  the 
Norian. 

IV.  Huronian. — The  shrinkage  originating  in  the  removal  from  the 
primary  mass  of  the  material  to  fonn  the  preceding  three  series  caused 
eruptions  from  the  underlying  basic  mass,  so  that  extensive  areas,  both 
of  the  crenitic  acid  rocks  and  of  the  eruptive  basic  rocks,  were  exposed 
to  subaerial  decay. 

In  this  decay  the  acid  crenitic  rocks  gave  up  their  alkalies,  leaving 
residual  clays,  while  the  basic  roclcs  yielded  their  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  alkaline  and  magnesian  carbonates  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the 
history  of  the  rocks,  for,  reacting  ui)on  the  calcium-chloride  of  the 
primeval  sea,  this  produced  lime,  carbonate  and  alkaline  and  magnesian 
chlorides.  Thus  a  magnesian  sea  was  fonned.  The  reaction  of  the 
magnesian  salts  of  this  sea  upon  the  i)etrolitic  matters  (lime  silicates)  of 
the  continued  crenitic  secretions  brought  into  the  sediments  a  vast 
amount  of  magnesian  silicates,  giving  a  distinctive  character  and  color 
to  the  resulting  schists. 

V.  Montalban. — The  Huronian  required  for  its  formation  a  magnesian 
sea  caused  by  the  subaerial  decay  of  both  crenitic  and  especially  of 
eruptive  basic  rocks  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  continued  addition  of 
crenitic  lime-silicate  secretions  contributed  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
lixiviation  on  the  other.  The  building  up  of  the  Montalban  series  of 
fine-grained  gneisses,  gmnulitcs,  mica-schists  and  schists  abounding  in 
aluminous  silicates  of  the  Andalusite  type  presupposes  the  comparative 
absence  of  magnesium  from  the  seas.  Here  the  gneisses  are  of  purely 
crenitic  origin,  and  the  schists  are  derived  mainly  from  the  products  of 
subaerial  decay  of  the  older  crenitic  rocks,  the  resulting  clays,  still  car- 
rying a  portion  of  their  alkali,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  crenitic  secre- 
tions, yielded  by  diagenesis,  nmscovite,  tjuartz  and  the  simple  aluminous 
silicates. 

VI.  Taconian. — This  great  series  of  (juartzites,  limestones,  hydromic*a- 
schists  and  argillites,  according  to  l)r  Hunt,  marks  a  stage  of  diminished 
energy  in  the  process.     In  the  schists  he  sees  apparently  the  products 
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of  8ubaerial  decay  of  the  older  crenitic  rocks  subjected  to  diagenesis,  and 
in  the  presence  of  certain  "  apparently  feldspathic  matters  forming  ini- 
[)erfect  gneisses  "  evidence  of  the  still,  though  feebly  acting,  crenitic 
process.  Traces  of  the  still  later  and  more  feeble  remnant  of  the  crenitic 
process  are  found  by  Dr  Hunt  in  the  presence  of  rutile,  tourmaline  and 
staurolite  and  in  the  paleozoic  argillites. 

Having  stated  this  order  of  development  as  an  inflexible  law,  he  Oi*- 
signed  all  the  rocks  generally  called  plutonic  and  metamorphic,  respixit- 
ively  to  these  periods,  thus  forming  an  interdependent  chronologic  and 
lithologic  canon.  In  this  light  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  reasons  for 
denying  the  formation  of  crystalline  schists  during  later  periods  than 
the  pre-Canxbrian,  and  also  for  i-ejecting  a  recognition  of  those  processes 
which,  like  pseudo  morphism,  metasomatosis,  etc,  have  been  used  in  ex- 
plaining local  and  regional  metamorphism. 

The  so-called  Taconic  rocks  had  been  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
geologists  placed  in  the  Paleozoic,  a  view  which  he  held  in  common  with 
liOgan  as  late  as  1868,  and  which  was  reiterated  later  by  Dana  after  an 
extended  and  careful  field  study.  Many  of  these  rocks  are  highly  crys- 
talline and  include  gneisses.  Tliis  touched  a  critical  point  in  Dr  Hunt's 
system  at  a  later  period  of  ita  growth,  and  he  was  naturally  drawn  into 
the  Taconic  controversy.  The  structural  and  other  problems  underlying 
this  long  and  bitterly  contested  question  were  extremely  complicated 
and  such  that  the  correctness  of  any  interpretation  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  exceedingly  detailed  surveys,  made  with  such  topographic  nia)>s 
as  did  not  then  exist.  It  should  not  be  counted  against  Dr  Hunt  tliat 
from  the  limited  reconnaissance  field-work  which  he  was  able  to  do,  he 
came  out  a  partisan  for  any  particular  side.  But,  considering  the  vari- 
ous possible  interpretations  of  the  facts,  his  interpretation  was  naturally 
one  in  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  his  law  of  development  of 
crystalline  rocks.  Thus  in  this  controversy  he  held  the  view  that  the 
series  called  Ix)wer  Taconic  by  Emmons  is  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  This 
series  he  named  Taconian.  In  so  far  as  western  New  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  consists  of  the  Stockbridge  limestone  with  its  underlying  cjuartz- 
ite  and  overlying  hydromica-schists,  and  has  been  recently  shown  by  the 
stratigraphical  studies  of  Dana,  Wollf,  Putnam,  Dale,  Hobbs  and  the 
writer,  aided  by  the  paleontological  work  of  Wing,  Walcott,  Foerste, 
Wolff  and  Dale,  to  range  probably  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Olenellus  Cambrian  to  the  Hudson  River  group.  At  the  top  of  this 
series  he  drew  a  great  time-break,  and  placed  above  it  Emmons'  Upper 
Taconic,  and  assigned  it  to  the  Iwower  and  Middle  Cambrian. 

A  review  of  his  recorded  work  shows  that  he  was  a  brilliant  and  origi- 
nal thinker,  and  that  his  s])eculations  in  chemical  geology  were  based  on 
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a  larj^e  amount  of  original  laboratory  research  and  on  a  skillful  use  of 
that  of  others.  Such  a  review  brings  out  to  light  also  a  lack  of  that  ex- 
perience in  detailed  field-work,  both  original  and  critical,  especially  in 
structural  geology,  which  is  essential  in  building  hypotheses  and  in  test- 
ing them  step  by  step.  One  cannot  but  fpel  that  he  was  seriously  limited 
by  this  deficiency,  and  that  this  limitation  caused  him  to  continue 
through  the  world's  half  century  of  progress  in  geology  to  construct  a 
histoi-y  of  the  early  globe  on  a  plan  circumscribed  by  conceptions  formed 
early  in  his  career.  Throughout  his  time  he  was  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  chemical  geology  in  America,  and  his  works  contain,  both  on  the 
side  of  original  research  and  of  speculation,  very  much  of  the  material 
necessary  to  construct  the  same  history  on  lines  more  in  accord  with  the 
present  requirements.  On  its  suggestive  side  Dr  Hunt's  work  in  chemical 
geology  has  ranked  high  in  both  hemispheres  and  its  influence  will  long 
continue  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  growing  science  this  is  perhaps  the  rarest 
and  most  important  side. 

The  following  bibliography  indicates  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  performed  by  Dr  Hunt  during  his  scientific 
career : 
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A  memorial  of  J.  S.  Newberry,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read 
by  IL  L.  Fairchild. 

MEMORIAL   OF  JOHN   STUONG    NEWBERRY 

BY  .1.    P.    KEMP 

ITie  circle  of  American  scientific  men  who,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  work,  may  be  most  correctly  described  as  naturalists, 
grows  smaller  year  by  year.    The  ever-widening  range  of  facts  and  re- 
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corded  observations  with  which  an  investigator  of  to-day  must  he 
familiar  tends  to  concentrate  attention  upon  more  and  more  restricted 
lines.  When,  thus,  one  is  removed  who  has  left  the  stamp  of  his  genius 
upon  many  departments  of  science,  in  all  of  which  he  was  conspicuous, 
and  when  we  sum  up  his  many  activities  in  such  brief  form  as  to  grasp 
at  once  an  appreciation  of  them,  our  admiration  for  his  abilities  is  the 
more  enhanced  and  our  feeling  of  loss  is  the  greater.  Such  a  man  was 
the  late  Professor  John  Strong  Newberry. 

Dr  Newberry  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  town  of  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, December  22,  1822,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  his  de^ath, 
December  7, 1892,  lacked  about  a  fortnight  of  ])eing  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  founders  of  Windsor,  which  they  hclpefl 
to  settle  in  1635.  Dr  Newberry's  grandfather,  Honorable  Roger  Newberry, 
was  a  director  in  the  "  Connecticut  Company  "  that  purchased  the  tract 
in  northeastern  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  and  thither  his 
father,  Henry,  removed  in  1824,  when  the  late  professor  was  two  ye>ars 
of  age.  The  family  settled  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  south  of  Cleveland,  and 
there  Dr  Newberry's  boyhood  Wiis  passed.  The  elder  Newberry  became 
actively  engaged  in  opening  up  the  coal  resources  of  eastern  Ohio  and  in 
'  obtaining  an  outlet  for  them  to  Lake  Erie.  His  son  was  thus  reare<l  in 
the  midst  of  mining  and  of  that  kind  of  mining  which  especially  devel- 
oped fossil  plants.  In  liis  later  years  Dr  Newberry  took  pleasure  in  re- 
counting the  delight  which  he  felt  while  yet  a  boy  in  uncovering  these 
delicately  praser\'ed  fronds  from  their  enclosing  shale. 

After  i)rcparation  for  college,  the  future  professor  entered  the  Western 
Reserve  University  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  1846.  He 
next  studied  medicine  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  Scliool,  and  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1848.  The  attractions  of  European  study  led  him 
shortly  afterward  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  further  prepara- 
tion in  medicine.  Interest  in  fossils  prompted  him  also  to  seek  in- 
struction in  paleontology,  but  as  he  was  accustomed  many  years  later  to 
speak  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  opportunities,  they  probably 
amounted  to  little.  On  returning  to  America  he  began,  in  1851,  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland,  and  soon  gained  a  wide  clientele.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  same  year  in  wliich  Dr  Newberry  sought 
European  advantages,  Leo  Lesquercux,  his  great  contemporary,  migrated 
to  America. 

While  Dr  Newberry's  medical  practice  increased  and  many  influences 
cons[)ired  to  develop  him  into  a  settled  and  successful  physician,  his 
tastes  for  natural  history  kept  making  his  profession  more  and  more 
irksome.  Friends  at  Wjxshington  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
this  and  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  Cleveland  and  active  practice. 
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He  became  in  May,  1855,  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  to  the  explor- 
ing party  that  was  sent  out  by  the  War  Department  under  Lieutenant 
R.  S.  Williamson  to  traverse  the  country  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  river.  Two  years  later  his  papers  on  the  botany,  zoology  and 
geology  of  the  region  appeared  in  volume  vi  of  the  *'  Reports  of  Explora- 
tions and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical 
Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
made  in  1853-'o6,  Washington,  1857." 

Dr  Newberry  next  became  geologist  to  the  Ive^  expedition,  as  it  is 
generally  known,  from  its  commander,  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives.  This 
party  was  sent  to  explore  the  Colorado  river  in  1857-'58. 

After  sailing  up  the  river  from  the  gulf  of  California  in  a  little  steamer 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  canyon  the  party  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the 
study  and  exploration  of  the  lower  Colorado  and  the  plateau  lying  east- 
ward. Dr  Newberry  not  only  gained  an  accjuaintance  with  the  superb 
geologic  sections  and  phenomena  of  erosion  there  afforded,  but  also 
with  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  Indians,  in  whom  he  ever  afterward  took  the 
deepest  interest. 

The  geologic  portion  of  the  final  report  forms  what  is  now  its  most 
valuable  and  interesting  part.  The  full  title  is,  "  Report  upon  the  Colo- 
rado River  of  the  West,  explored  in  1857-'58/'  Washington,  1861. 

In  1859  Dr  Newberry  was  again  in  the  field  as  naturalist  of  an  expe- 
dition under  Captain  J.  N.  Macomb,  which  explored  the  San  Juan 
country,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  Many  observations  on  the  coal  seams  and  gen- 
eral geology  of  this  country  are  recorded,  to  whose  accuracy  and  impor- 
tance later  and  fuller  reports  have  given  ample  confirmation.  The  results 
of  this  expedition  were  not  made  public  until  1876,  owing  in  part  at 
least  to  the  demoralization  of  the  war.  They  then  appeared  under  the 
title,  "  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  and  the  Green  Rivers,"  Washington,  1876. 

Shortly  after  the  trip  was  completed  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Dr  New- 
berry was  summoned  to  the  newly  organized  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
which,  on  June  14, 1861,  he  took  his  place,  although  at  the  time  atUiched 
to  the  War  Department.  But  the  work  of  tlie  commission  was  impera- 
tive, and  in  Se[)tember  Dr  Newberry  resigned  from  the  War  Department 
and  Ijccame  seci'etary  of  the  western  branch  of  the  commission,  witli 
head(iuarters  at  Louisville.  All  tlie  operations  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  its  tributaries  were  under  his  direction.  Distributing  depots  were 
quickly  established  at  many  points.  At  times  Dr  Newberry  followed 
the  army  and  was  liimsolf  pro-jont  at  tho  battle  of  Chattanoo^ca,  over- 
seeing the  work  of  his  organization.     At  tlie  close  of  tlie  war  he  made 
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his  final  report-.  It  is  a  volume  of  543  pages  and  exhibits  the  great 
labors  performed  and  the  enormous  sums  which  were  expended  under 
his  administration.  Dr  Newl)erry  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  had  become  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Ho 
also  held  a  professorship  in  the  Columbian  University  of  Washington 
during  1856-1857. 

In  18G4  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  founded, 
and  in  1866  the  chair  of  geology  and  paleontology  was  created,  and  a 
call  was  extended  to  Dr  Newberry.  He  accepted  and  remained  in  the 
uninterrupted  discharge  of  liis  duties  until  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1890,  made  work  impossible.     It  was  never  resumed. 

This  long  interval  of  twenty  years  is  marked  by  incessant  activity,  for, 
in  addition  fo  instruction  in  the  college,  a  vast  amount  of  investigation 
and  writing  was  carried  on.  Opportunities  for  scientific  work  and  dis- 
tinction outside  of  New  York  appeared  and  made  possible  the  greatest 
efforts  of  his  life.  When  the  legislature  of  Ohio  established  a  state  geo- 
logical survey  in  18()9,  Dr  Newberry,  who  had  all  along  kept  his  house- 
hold and  home  in  Cleveland,  was  called  by  Governor  Hayes  to  the 
directorship.  Active  organization  was  soon  elTected  and  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  work  was  blocked  out.  Three  reports  of  ])rogress  were 
issued,  the  last  extremely  brief.  The  final  reports  comprised  four  vol- 
umes on  the  geology  of  the  state,  two  on  its  paleontology,  one  geologic 
atlas  an<l  a  report  on  the  zocilogy.  They  all  appeared  between  1869  and 
1882.  One  or  two  were  printed  in  German  as  well  as  in  English.  A 
large  part  of  the  field-work  was  done  by  the  director  himself,  and  the 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  counties  arc  from  his  pen.  Of  course  the 
summation  is  also  his.  In  paleontology  notable  discoveries  were  made 
of  fossil  fish  and  fossil  plants.  The  reports  on  these  two  groups  by  Dr 
Newberry  probaldy  attracted  as  nmch  attention  from  scientific  men  as 
any  other  portions  of  tlic  survey's  work.  Observations  on  the  geologic 
history  of  tlie  great  lakes  and  their  relationships  to  the  glacial  period 
were  recorded,  whicli  have  proved  fruitful  of  later  results.  Not  a  few 
men  began  their  geologic  work  in  the  survey  or  took  part  in  it,  who  have 
since  become  leaders.  G.  K.  Gill)ert,  U.  1).  Irving,  Henry  Newton,  N. 
H.  Winchell  and  Edward  Orton,  tlie  able  and  courteous  director  of  the 
l)resent  Ohio  survey,  may  be  mentioned.  Probably  an  error  of  judg- 
ment was  committed  in  postponing  the  economic  work  until  the  last,  for 
before  these  reports,  whicli  always  have  greatest  value  and  interest  to  the 
people  at  large,  were  reached,  the  legislature  cut  short  the  appropriation 
on  the  ground,  as  one  rural  member  said,  that  too  much  money  was  de- 
voted to  clams  and  salamanders. 

Dr  Newberry  also  did  a  large  amount  of  paleontologic  work  for  the 
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Illinois  survey,  especially  on  vertebrate  fossils.  A  still  more  extended 
undertaking  was  the  description  of  the  later,  extinct  floras  in  the  west, 
materials  for  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Hayden  survey.  A  volume 
of  plates  was  issued  in  1878,  but,  although  begun  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  manuscript  is  not  entirely  complete,  and,  if  published,  will  form  a 
posthumous  work  under  the  editorship  of  the  professor's  old  student 
and  friend,  Arthur  HoUick. 

In  association  with  the  New  Jersey  survey,  Dr  Newberry  also  under- 
took the  description  of  the  flora  of  the  Amboy  clays.  This  manuscript, 
with  some  editorial  completion  by  Mr  Hollick,  will  also  ai)pear  as  a 
posthumous  work.  The  description  of  the  fossil  fishes  and  plaata  of  the 
eastern  Triassic  strata  was  pushed  to  a  conclusion  and  appeared  in  1888, 
as  Monograph  XIV  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  more 
elaborate  work  on  the  Paleozoic  Fishes  of  North  America  came  out  in 
the  following  year  as  Monograph  XVI  of  the  same  survey.  Both  works 
are  extensively  illustrated  by  plates.  For  the  preparation  of  these  he 
was  aj)pointed  paleontologist  on  the  survey  in  1884. 

In  addition  to  his  paleontologic  papers,  Dr  Newberry  wrote  also  many 
shorter  contributions  for  the  scientific  journals  on  subjects  connected 
with  economic  geology.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  and  was  the  author  of  the  rei)ort  on 
building  stone.  Several  papers  in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  are  from  his 
pen,  and  of  Johnson's  P]ncyclopedia  he  was  one  of  the  editorial  staff". 
This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  high  regard 
that  was  felt  for  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  mines,  both  for  metals  and 
coal.  His  advice  was  often  sought,  and  frequent  trips  to  the  west  and  to 
Mexico  widened  his  range  of  observation. 

When  the  National  Academy  was  founded,  Dr  Newberry  was  named 
by  Congress  as  one  of  the  incorporators  and  became  a  familiar  figure  at 
its  meetings.  In  1807  his  alma  mater  honored  herself  and  him  by  be- 
stowing the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  same  year  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  Likewise  in  1808,  soon  after 
his  coming  to  New  York,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  C.  A.  Joy,  the  previous  incumbent,  grace- 
fully and  generously  retiring  to  give  the  Doctor  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  scientific  circles  of  the  metroi)olis.  For  twenty-four  years  Dr 
Newberry  remained  president  of  this  l)ody,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death  was  its  honorary  president.  Dr 
Newberry  was  also  president  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  and  occupied 
the  position  during  the  ten  years  between  1880  and  181)0. 

Largely  in  innnediate  recognition  of  liis  paleontologic  works,  the  Ceo- 
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logical  Society  of  London  conferred  on  Dr  Newberry  in  1888  the  Mur- 
chi«on  gold  medal,  which  is  awarded  by  the  society  for  distinguished 
services  in  geology.  In  presenting  the  medal  President  J  add,  and  in 
receiving  it  in  behalf  of  Dr  Newberry,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  refernnl  in  a 
most  appreciative  way  to  his  work.  When  the  long-pending  Geological 
Society  of  America  finally  took  form  at  Cleveland  in  1888,  Dr  Newberry 
was  present  and  shared  in  the  preliminaries  of  organization.  At  the  se<> 
ond  election  of  officers,  in  New  York,  December  26, 1889,  he  was  chosen 
first  vice-president.  The  crowning  honor  of  his  life  came,  however,  in 
1891. 

In  the  late  seventies  the  subject  of  an  International  Congress  of  (Geolo- 
gists was  broached  in  the  American  Association  and  Dr  Newberry  wjls 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  carry  the  matter  through.  The  move- 
ment led  to  the  organization  of  the  congress,  which  hjis  now  had  four 
meetings  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  in  several  countries.  The  last 
one  was  in  Washington  in  August,  1891,  and  chose  for  its  presiding  offi- 
cer the  one  in  whose  memory  these  lines  are  penned.  The  honor  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  long  and  fruitful  life,  but  it  came  after  its  recipient 
was  too  weakened  to  take  the  chair.  From  his  far-distiint  sunnnering 
place  on  Lake  Superior  he  was  forced  to  send  his  messages  of  greeting 
to  the  congress. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1889-'90  that  exhausting  labors  began  to  tell 
heavily  on  a  constitution  that  had  seemed  so  proof  against  fatigue  that 
it  knew  not  how  to  yield.  A  heavy  cold  and  attendant  weakness  gave 
warning  that  certain  limits  must  be  regarded,  but  the  professor,  after  a 
brief  absence,  again  appeared  before  his  classes.  When  the  long  summer 
vacation  of  1890  came,  he  wrought  day  after  day  with  an  amanuensis  on 
his  report  ui)on  the  Amboy  flora.  The  strain  \vas  too  severe  and  cul- 
minated the  following  December  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  the  effect^ 
of  which  the  honored  teacher  and  investigator  never  recovered. 

Dr  Newberry's  skillful  touch  has  been  felt  in  almost  all  lines  of  geologic 
work  and  in  almost  all  departments  of  natural  history.  He  was  a  most 
indefatigable  collector,  and  the  museum  which  he  leaves  at  Colunil»ia 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Its  wealth  in  fossil  fish  makes  it  unique 
and  famous  among  geologic  museums. 

Dr  Newberry  had  also  a  strong  passion  for  music,  and  in  his  earlier 
career  was  wont  to  solace  the  long  hours  of  western  expeditions  with  his 
violin.  He  was  likewise  gifted  with  skill  in  sketching,  such  that  many 
illustrations  of  fossils  and  of  scenery  in  his  reports  are  from  his  own 
hand.  He  wrote  in  charming  and  attractive  literary  style,  and  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  west  often  manifested  a  highly 
artistic  use  of  language. 
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In  Ilis  scientific  work  lie  sometimes  displayed  almost  the  insight  of  a 
seer,  and  from  his  ability  to  grasp,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  the  bearings 
of  many  widely  isolated  facts,  he  has  shown  a  quite  prophetic  instinct. 
His  determinations  of  strata  in  the  west,  filtliougli  based  on  the  hasty 
itineraries  of  exploring  parties,  have  been  very  generally  corroborated 
by  later  and  more  deliberate  work.  The  same  is  true  of  his  early  views 
on  the  origin  of  petroleum,  and  on  the  buried  channels  that  have  been 
since  discovered  around  nearly  all  the  waterfalls  of  the  central  ])art  of 
the  country.  He  was  withal  extremely  conservative  on  many  doul)tful 
points  and  before  his  classes  was  always  very  cautious  of  statement. 
With  his  students  his  relations  were  marked  by  great  kindliness,  and  by 
them  he  was  universally  beloved. 

I)r  Newberry  was  married  in  Cleveland,  in  1848,  to  Miss  Sarah  15. 
Gay  lord,  who,  with  six  of  their  seven  children,  survives  him. 

The  following  bibliography  contains  those  titles  of  Dr  Newberry's 
writings  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  broadly  included  under  geologic 
science.  A  chronologic  list  of  all  his  writings  is  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  volume  xii,  j)ages  174-185. 
and  in  the  "American  Geologist"  for  July,  1893.  A  list  of  his  botanic 
papers,  with  a  list  of  tlie  plants  named  after  him,  is  printed  in  the  Hulle- 
tin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  for  March,  1893. 
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The  Flora  of  the  Great  Falls  Coal  Field,  Montana:  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  iii,  xli,  181)1, 
pp.  191-201,  pi.  14. 

The  Genus  Sphenophyllam :  Jour.  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hid.,  xiii,  pp.  212-217. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

On  the  Currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  Pacific  off  Central  America  :   Famihj 

Mxiior^  1851. 
Deep  Sea  Dredgings:  Froc.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  HiM.y  vol.  i,  1870,  p.  106. 
On  the  Results  of  the  liemoval  of  Forests:  Proc.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Not.  Hust.,  second 

seritis,  1873,  p.  31. 
Winds  and  Ocean  Currents:  Science,  January,  1880. 
On  Sea-level  and  Ocean  Currents :  Sc'wnce,  July,  1886. 
Sea-level  and  Ocean  Currents :  Science,  October,  1886. 

Dr  Newberry  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  having 
charge  of  geology  and  paleontology.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  these  subjects 
for  its  jiages  in  1875  and  the  years  immediately  following. 

Biographic  sketches  of  Dr  Newlxjrry  have  been  published  in  all  the  current 
biographic  dictionaries  and  cycloi)edias.  Portraits  of  him  api>ear  accomjvanying 
such  sketches  in  Men  of  Progress,  1870-71,  page  317,  and  Contemi)orary  Biography 
of  New  York,  volume  v,  1887,  page  255.  The  Pojuilar  Science  Monthly,  volume 
ix,  page  401,  1876,  contains  a  sketch,  with  jiortrait,  and  in  Fairchild's  History  of 
the  New  York  Acadeniy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  e.xcellent  artotyiw.* 

A  nicniorial  of  J.  H.  Chapiii,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read 
by  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

MEMOUIAL   OF  JAMES   HENRY   CHAPIN 
BY   W.    M.    DAVIS 

James  Henry  Chapin,  an  original  member  of  our  Society,  was  born  in 
Leavenworth,  Indiana,  on  December  31,  1832.  He  died  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  C'onnecticut,  on  March  14,  1892,  in  his  sixtieth  year.     He  Wiis  a 

•Since*  his  doiith  nuMiioriiils  Imvo  nppeartMl.  with  portijiits,  in  tlio  Engineering  juhI  Mining 
Journiil,  iN'ccmher  17,  18ir2,  piigo  :>S1 ;  the  Soientitic  Amerit-ftn,  December  31,  I89*J,  prt.fi;e42l;  tho 
S<!h«)oI  of  MincH  tinart<»rly,  January,  1HU3,  prtRe  IKJ,  with  two  steel  portrait^*,  one  taken  in  lj<(i5  and 
one  in  18-S7  ;  the  Hiilletin  ol  the  Torrey  Botanieal  Club,  Mareh,  ix'.n,  with  an  Hrtoty[>o;  and  in  the 
TrauHurtions  of  the  New  York  Aeatlemy  of  Sr-ienees.  volume  .xii,  March,  l«>a,  u  memoir,  by  Pro- 
fenMor  H.  L.  Fairehihl,  republished  by  the  SeientiHc  Alliance  of  New  York,  March,  18IKJ.  A 
memorial,  by  Professor  J.  J.  StevcnMon,  appearM  in  the  .\merican  (Jeologist  for  July,  1SU3,  with  a 
revised  chrouoloti;ic  biblioj^raphy,  by  J.  F.  Kemp. 
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(luseendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  Samuel  Chapin,  who  came  from 
Wales  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1636  or  1637,  moving  to  the  out- 
lying settlement  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1842.  His  father  was 
Gustavus  W.  Chapin,  of  Coo})erstovvn,  New  York ;  his  mother,  Mary 
McNaughton,  of  Ohio.  One  of  the  family  of  nine  children  of  a  hard- 
working farmer,  Dr  Chapin  showed  a  characteristic  American  si)irit, 
being  a  self-supporting  student  in  his  youth  and  an  active  worker  in 
varied  directions  during  his  maturity..  He  was  graduated  at  Jjombard 
college,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  1857,  and  spent  a  time  there  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  natural  science ;  but  he  soon  turned  toward  the  minis- 
try and  occupied  Universalist  pulpits  in  Illinois  for  several  years.  In 
18o7  he  married  Helen  M.  Weaver,  who  died  in  1871,  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter. During  the  later  years  of  the  rebellion  he  was  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  California  in  raising  funds  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  not  until  1871  that  Dr  Chapin's  attention  was  especially  directed 
toward  geology.  It  had  been  previously  a  subject  of  general  interest  to 
him,  but  on  accepting  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  northern  New  York  his  thoughts  were  more 
turned  toward  our  science.  Between  1873  and  1885  he  also  held  the 
pastorate  of  the  Universalist  church  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  where  he 
resided  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  duties  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
University  requiring  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  year.  In  1875  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  his  alma  miter  at  Galesberg,  Illinois,  but  felt 
unable  to  accept  the  position. 

At  Meriden,  in  1878,  he  married  Kate  A.  I^wis,  daughter  of  Honorable 
Isaac  C.  Lewis,  prominently  connected  with  the  business  development 
of  that  busy  city.  His  travels  abroad  and  his  lectures  at  home  during 
the  past  twenty  years  led  to  the  publication  of  several  volumes  of  gen- 
eral interest.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  legislature, 
where  he  was  active  in  introducing  a  bill  for  a  state  topographic  survey 
similar  to  the  surveys  previously  estixblished  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  and  through  his  interest  in 
tlie  work  he  made  it  widely  known  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The 
schools  of  Meriden  had  his  cloic  attention,  and  the  high  school  was 
his  particular  care.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  Meriden  Scien- 
tific Association,  an  active  local  institution,  of  which  he  has  been  presi- 
dent. He  freipiently  took  part  in  its  meetings  and  excursions,  his 
interest  being  aroused  in  particular  by  the  ancient  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  district.  His  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the  comniunity  in  which 
he  was  so  actively  engaged. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  geologic  writings  of  Dr  Chapin : 

BIBLIOORAPHY. 

The  Crfatioii  and  the  early  Dt^velopnient  of  Society  :    New  York,  IS8(),  27<i  pttjii-a*- 
The  han^riii^  Hills;  The  Trap  Ridges  of  Meriden;  Notes  of  Africa:  Trn/w.  MrritUn 
Set.  Aiwttc. 

The  tofH>faHphical  Sun'ey  of  Connecticut:    TVaiw.  Meriden  Sci.  Atwtc.f  Janaar>% 

181M),  p.  7. 
Ojcadinocarpwi  rhapini :  Tninn,  Meridm  Sex.  Aixoc.^  January,  18S>1,  p.  1. 
Some  geological  Features  of  Meriden:    Tnim.  Mer'uleii  Sci.  A«noc.,  January,  ISDl, 

p.  4. 
Magazine  articles  on  Science  and  Religion  and  Geniaes  and  Geology. 
A  Year's  Progress  in  Science:  Memlen  IkiUy  Rejmbiiam^  Fehruary  11,  1S92. 

Tlie  President,  following  the  reading  of  the  memorials,  declared  the 
morning  session  adjourneil. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  reading  of  paj^ers 
was  declared  in  order. 

The  first  paper  upon  the  j)rinted  program  was — 

ON    THE   COALS   AM)   PETROLKUMS  OF   THE   CROW's   NEST    PASS,    ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS 

BY    A.    R.    C.    SELWYN 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  President  and  I.  C.  White. 
The  second  paper  was — 

ON    THE   GEOLOOY   OF    NATURAL    GAS    AND    PETROLEUM    IN   SOUTHWESTERN 

ONTARIO 

BY    H.    P.    ir.    BRUMELL 

IJemarks  were  made  in  discussion  by  Dr  I.  C.  White,  who  said: 

Tliat  Mr  Hrunieirs  pa})er  was  confirmatory  of  Professor  K<lward  Orion's  conclu- 
sion that  the  limestone,  when  a  repository  of  oil  or  gas,  is  dolomitic  and  iK>rou8, 
and  that  the  j)rol>able  re^ison  why  the  DundiU5  anticlinal  contains  no  gas  is  because 
the  Trenton  limestone  there  is  not  dolomitic. 

Mr  11.  M.  Ami  said: 

That  the  Trenton  is  throughout  not  dolomitic;  that  the  dolomitic  layers  Ijelow 
are  of  the  Calciferous. 
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Another  paper  by  the  same  author : 

NOTICS  ON   THE   OCCURRENCE   OF   PETROLEUM   IN   CJA8PE,   QUEBEC 

BY  n.  r.  n.  brumell 
Tliese  two  papers  are  printed  as  pages  225-244  of  this  volume. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  author  the  following  paper  wa«  pre- 
sentee! by  title : 

SOME    FEATURES  OF  THE   PHOSPHATE-BEARING    ROCKS    OF  OTTAWA   COUNTY, 

PROVINCE   OF   QUEBEC 

BY   ELFRIC  DREW  INOALL 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  next  paper  was  read  by  F.  D.  Adams : 

NOTE    ON     FOSSIL    SPONGES    FROM     THE    QUEBEC     GROUP     (LOWER    CAMBRO- 

SILURIAN)   at  little  METIS,   CANADA 

BY  J.    WILLIAM    DAWSON 

[A  bstrad'} 

The  object  of  this  note  was  to  introduce  to  the  Society  some  sfiecimens  and  a 
photograph  in  illustration  of  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  discovery  of 
I^ower  Paleozoic  spongas,  made  accidentally  in  1887  by  Dr  B.  G.  Harrington, 
F.  G.  S.,  and  followe<l  up  by  the  writer. 

In  two  or  three  thin  bands,  in  black  shales  belonging  to  a  markedly  unfruitful 
portion  of  the  Quebec  group,  there  occur  a  number  of  fossil  sponges  perfectly 
flattened  and  with  their  originally  silicious  skeletons  replaced  with  pyrite.  They 
thus  form  very  delicate  tracery  on  the  surfaces  of  the  shale.  By  careful  quarrying 
in  these  beds  there  were  discovered  up  to  1889  thirteen  species,  which  were  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  the  author  and  Dr  Hinde,  of  London,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  that  year.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  primi- 
tive genus  Protospongla  of  Salter,  and  of  most  of  these  we  have  the  entire  forms, 
showing  their  oscula,  protecting  spicules  and  anchoring  rod?,  details  which  were 
previously  unknown.  One  species  helongs  to  the  genus  (hfathwpongia  of  Walcott, 
previously  known  in  the  Utica  shale.  Another,  cylindrical  and  curiously  hispid, 
has  been  placed  by  Hinde  in  a  new  genus  Acaiithodirtya.  Another  api)ears  to  l)e- 
long  to  genus  HyaloMia  of  the  same  author.  Three  others,  which  seem  to  have 
simple  and  not  hexactiuelUd  spicules,  have  been  placed  in  the  genera  S<i«'nfthrir 
and  IlaJichondriteji.  The  thirteenth  has  not  yet  been  named,  being  imperfectly 
preserved. 

Since  1889  the  excavations  have  been  continued,  but  until  the  present  year  with 
the  result  only  of  finding  additional  siKJcimens  of  the  species  alrea<ly  known.  Last 
smnmer,  however,  the  author  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  discover  a  very  large  and  re- 
markable form,  of  which  a  photograph  was  exhibited,  the  original  slab,  now  in 
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the  Peter  Redpath  Museum  of  McGill  University,  bcinjr  too  fragile  to  a<lmit  of 
carriage.  This  new  species  must  liave  l)een  of  sat^k-like  form  an«l  as  much  a« 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  walls  consist  of  rhombic  meshes  al>out  half  an 
inch  wide.  These  meshes  are  made  up  of  delicate  spicules  loosely  twisted  toj^ther 
and  apparently  branching!  at  the  angles  of  the  meshes.  They  seem  to  have  l>een 
filletl  in  and  covered  with  small  cniciform  or  simple  flesh  spicules  which  toward 
the  sides  conceal  the  meshes  of  the  framework.  The  hair  of  the  specimen  and  its 
anchoring  rods  are  wanting,  but  on  the  same  surfiice  are  numerous  fragments  of 
anchoring  rods  which  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  this  species.  They  an* 
composed  of  many  long,  slender  spiiniles  similar  to  those  of  the  l)ody,  but  closely 
twisted  so  as  to  form  a  rope  or  coni,  on  which  are  placed  minute  tubercles  or  fiat 
projections,  so  as  to  give  greater  holding  power.  This  remarkable  sponge  is  prob- 
ably the  largei?t  and  most  complex  yet  found  in  formations  of  so  great  ago.  I>r 
Hinde,  the  author  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  of  fossil  sponges,  has  kindly 
undertaken  its  detailed  description,  and  proposes  to  place  it  in  a  new  genus,  /*«- 
hwsarcus. 

It  was  further  remarked  that  the  discovery  of  so  many  species  on  what  rej^re- 
sents  a  single  sea  bottom  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  abundance  of 
sponges  at  this  early  date,  and  shows  how  much  may  be  learned  by  following  up 
productive  beds  in  the  older  formations,  in  which  it  often  hapjMjns  that  gri^at 
thicknesses  of  rock  are  unproductive  of  fossils. 

The  only  other  fossils  associattnl  with  these  sponges  are  a  species  of  LinmtrMfmm, 
L.  (OhoieUn)  pretiosa  ot  Hillings,  and  a  slender,  branching  fucoid  (Buthtttrephix  jtrr- 
gmcilis).  In  neighboring  sandstone  beds  there  are  fragments  of  RftiolikH  nofifonnU 
of  Flail,  and  the  curious  radiating  markings  known  as  AMmpoUttion,  along  with 
impressions  of  worm-burrows. 

Remarks  were  made  by  H.  M.  Ami. 

The  following  two  papers  were  read  by  the  author : 

NOTES   ON    CAMBRIAN    FOSSH^^    FROM    THE    SELKIRKS    AND    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN 

REGION    OF   CANADA 

BV   nKNRY    M.    AMI 

ON  THE   POTrfDAM   AND  CALCIFEROUS   TERRANES  OF  THE  OTTAWA    PALEOZOIC 

BASIN 

BY   IIEXRY    M.    AMI 

Remarks  upon  the  subjects  of  these  papers  were  made  by  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock, A.  R.  (\  Sehvyn  and  C  R.  Van  Ilise. 

The  next  communication  was  entitled  : 

NOTES   ON    THK    DEVONIAN    FORMATION    OF   MANITOBA    AND   THE    NORTHWF.^^T 

TERRITORIES 

BY    I.    F.    WrUTKAVES 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read  : 

DLSTINCT  GLACIAL   EPOCHS  AND  THE   CRITERFA   FOR   THEIR   RECOGNITION 

BY  R.    D.   SALISBURY 

During  the  animated  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  remarks  were  made  by  W  J  McGee,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Warren 
Upham,  Robert  Bell,  B.  K.  Emerson  and  the  President.  The  paper  is 
published  in  full  in  The  Journal  of  Geology,  volume  i,  pagas  61-84. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was — 

PLEISTOCENE   PHENOMENA   IN   THE   REGION    SOUTHEAST   AND    EAST   OF   LAKE 

ATHABASKA,  CANADA 

BY  J.    B.   TYRRELL 

Remarks  were  made  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Warren  Upham  and  Robert 
Bell. 

Announcement  of  the  lecture  in*  the  evening  was  given,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 


Evening  SEasioN  of  Wednesday,  December  28 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Normal  School 
auditorium.    A  lecture  was  given  upon  the  following  subject : 

A   FOSSIL  earthquake 
BY  W  J  MCOBE 

[Absiract'i 

With  a  single  exception,  the  traveler  by  steam-packet  on  the  lower  Misfiipsii)))! 
finds  the  river  flanked  by  alluvial  banks  so  low  that  during  grcMit  freshets  they 
are  overflowed  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  save  where  protect<*(l  hy  natural 
or  artificial  levees.  The  exceptional  localitv  comprises  nearly  all  of  I^ake  county, 
Tennessee,  and  a  considerable  area  in  Missouri,  on  the  opi)08ite  side  of  the  river. 
This  area,  which  is  some  20  miles  in  mean  diameter,  bulges  upward  in  the  form 
of  a  low  dome,  20  or  25  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  plain.  Ei\st  of 
it  lies  Reelfoot  lake;  west  of  it  the  "Sunk  country"  of  southeastern  Missouri  and 
northeastern  Arkansas,  and  through  its  crest  the  Mississippi  has  cut  a  meandenng 
trough.  When  the  surface  of  the  dome  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  scored  hy 
hroa<l  trenches  li^e  the  channels  of  waterways;  moreover,  these  trenches  arc* 
flanked  by  natural  levees  so  clmmcteristic  of  the  Mississippi  flood-plains  that  they 
are  at  once  recognized  as  Imyous  from  which  the  waters  have  been  removed.  The 
stnicture  of  the  dome  is  revealed  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  composed 
of  a  sheet  of  alluvium,  10  to  150  feet  thick,  identical  in  character  with  the  modern 

LXI-Boi.i..  Or.oi,.  Snc.  Am.,  Vol..  4,  1802. 
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riv«*r  <I«>poHit  flfMirintr  tht*  »*ntirp  fli^ivl  plain,  ami  nnctmf  >rmably  bel«iw  \ie»  the 
«IeniH»,  r**na<*i«>MH  tilut*  or  aT'H*ni**h  Port  FTiulMin  oliiy^.  whirh  nmieriie  the  tfoo*!  plain 
thmrtjfhont.  'Thn**  the  «tnii'tnre  ii*  •finiilar  to  that  of  oth4*r  part^  *i(  the  **  Delta, ** 
•4a ve  that  th<*  "l^^pi^Hnt**  lie  :5)  or  25  fe*^  hijzher.^ 

Tlie  <Y)nliirnration  anii  n>ni[Hwitit>n  of  the  <lofne  imlicate  that  it  wan  oruniwJIy  a 
part  of  the  hn^atl  tit>*A  plain  *»xten«iimj  fSrom  the  month  of  the  Ohio  to  the  naif, 
ami  it"*  t*x»*eptional  altitiiile  ami  j^eneral  conformation  i»iu!j2est  a  kw-aliae*!  nplift. 
Mon»<)Vcr,  'Several  of  the  tlry  f)ayoiL«»  enter  Reelf<x>t  lake  «»<inarely  or  ohhqnely.  ami 
when  this  orcnr*  there  i-  no  tnun*  of  delta-bniltiinff.  anil  both  channel  ami  natnral 
levee**  may  be  traced  for  lonjf  tiis^tanres  in  the  lake:  indeeti.  fi>r  :^ome  (iitftam-ei" 
they  may  tie  tnu*»^i  thnmi^iHit  their  extent  and  fttond  ti>  eonnet-t  in  the  fi»nn  of  a 
fairly  *letinrte  draina^jr**  -jy^t^'m.  Thii*  al)eem*e  of  deltai*  imliratp!«  that  the  apli/t  »»r 
deformutiem  ommrrefi  r*nd«lenly.  ^Furthermore,  it  i**  ffHiml  that  while  -rreat  cy|>n»i««*s,  * 
^y<-aniore»«  and  p«»plaiv.  ^Minietimes  two  or  three  <'entnries  ohl,  •zn>w  orer  the  jren- 
eral  .-•nrfiu'e  of  the  dftnie,  no  tn»et*  older  than  ?*eventy  or  H^venty-five  years  grow 
within  tile  nmfetiipitil  Iwyoni*;  frim  whii'h  it  may  ^»e  inferreil  that  tlie  n|»lift 
•  wnirriHl  at  leai4  tM'Venty  or  **eventy-tive  yt^rv  air's  ami  pr»>hobly  not  mm4i  earlier. 

Reelf«)«>t  lake  i>»  a  -hallow  water->)«Hiy  of  irregular  form,  perhapt^  five  mile<  in 
averajre  width  and  twenty  niik*>  in  lentrth  from  north  t«>  simth,  lying  l>etween  the 
r^e  <»onnty  tionie  and  the  btu*e  of  the  upUimi  s<-arin  a  di»zen  ti>  a  «i>re  of  milt*** 
eat*t  of  the  river.  It**  depth  inrreoA^M  very  i^nuliially  from  its  wettem  marstn 
n«*arly  t^*  the  eaj^tem  :*hor**,  when»  at  low  water  it.-*  d«*pth  it*  twenty  t»r  thirty  feet. 
At  hi;^h  water  on  thi'  ML-fr^iwiippi  if>  depth  i*»  .-»onie  twenty  fet*t  more,  simv  it  then 
lHf*t»fue)-  [lart  of  the  ^neral  fl«MKl  by  whieh  the  T^ake  itmnty  nplifl  if*  tranrforme*! 
into  a  'Kmble  i.-^land.  Tlie  lake  xa  not  an  nnintt^rrupteil  sheet.  Here  and  then*, 
f*artimlariy  toward  the  western  siiU\  ^rnivt-i*  of  siekly  ey presses*  sj^rini;  from  its 
Ixittom  and  half  sliadow  the  water  ^-nrtwv  with  frtiny  branwhes*  and  s<*ant  foliatre, 
ami  ben*  ami  tliere  thn)a;:hout  all  {portions  of  the  water  Nxly,  save  m  the  channeb? 
of  the  old  l>ayoiis,  .r^iint  ryproH  tnmks  with  dt^-ayin^r  branehes^  t*tan«i.  sometimt's 
a  rlozf*n  to  the  arre,  nnniU*rin^  many  tin)!U*an«ii*  in  all.  More«)ver,  between  the 
ileeavinj:  U>lej',  ri-inLr  a  ^«<^»^e  to  a  htindreil  ft*et  aUtve  the  water,  there  are  ten  times 
su*  many  ytnmi>^,  c^mitnonly  of  h^s*^r  tn*e»»,  risinjr  barely  to  low-water  level.  N»iw» 
while  tlie  Mil)surfa4v  HtHK-ture  l>eneath  R«n4fo«>t  lake  is  not  revealeiL,  the  phenomena 
of  the  lake  ;rrade  into  the  plienomena  of  the  dome.  Tlie  lake  bottom  is  nieanflere<l 
l)y  v^aterways  whose  <i>n»bined  ehanneb* and  natural  levet^s  pr»>ve  them  to  bel»y(His 
similar  t4>  thot^e  of  the  Mi-s^issippl  tlo*Mi-plain ;  aion;r  an<l  l)t*tween  the  l^ayous 
cypress  Htuini***  and  Iniles  an*  Si-attennl  just  a^"  they  an*  distribntei  lover  mneli  of  tlie 
nio<lem  flo4i«l-plain,  and  dr\'  bayou.-i  and  dntwntnl  swam [^  alike  indicate  that  the 
land  Umeath  K*^<*lfo<»t  lake  w:l-  •h'pn^ssed.  Mon^iver  thetransformati4>n  of  thean^a 
from  land  U)  lake  without  filliii;r  the  old  l>avoiu<  bv  se<liment  indicatei*  that  the  tie- 
[>re'!-ion  o<'curr<Ml  sud<lenly.  Furthenuore  the  presence  of  the  cvi)re«e  stiimpii  ami 
tnuiks,  i»articularly  in  the  dtH*p  jiortion.^  of  the  lake  where  the  dn)wninp  most  have 
Int-n  cornpU'te,  in<licates  that  the  <late  of  the  sul)>identn^'  was  not  remote. 

The  uplan<l  s<-ar|>  overhxtkinu'  the  Mi>si.«sippi  fltHnl  plain  on  the  east,  fhmi  Baton 
Kouy^e  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  ever\when*  mantle<i  by  Ux»ss  or  a  loam  of 
closely  relateil  (•Iuira<ter,  and  the  mantle,  :is  well  as  t^ie  umlerlyinj;  nn-ks,  is  dtvply 
s<on'<l  I»y  ero-ion.  Acror  lin;rly  the  upland  mar^rin  is  made  up  of  steep  salients  and 
« ii.-ps  and  narrow  <livi«les  s<'i«initin;z  a  myriad  ravint»s.  Now,  cm  appn>a<*bin>r  the 
Keelfoot  countrj'  from  the  north  or  the  s<>uth,  (vrtiiin  minor  to|M>graphic  features 
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aj)i>ear  and  finally  culminate  in  that  part  of  the  searp  overlook in^j;  the  lake.  The 
narrowest  divitles  are  lonjjitmlinally  cleft  by  trenches  yards  in  width  and  often 
several  feet  in  depth ;  the  steeper  outlying  cusps  are  divided  by  similar  trenches, 
ami  frequently  the  salients  are  cleft  by  such  trenches  cutting  across  their  8teei)er 
slofHjs  or  radiating  in  three  or  four  lines  from  the  apex.  Furthermore,  along  the 
fiu*e  of  the  scarj)  opposite  the  lake,  ancient  landslips,  with  their  chanicteristic 
deformation  of  the  surface,  are  found  in  numl>ers,  and  over  the  landslii)s  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  trenches  on  the  sumnut  trees  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  the 
peri>endicular.  These  features  suggest  a  sudden  and  violent  movement  by  wliich 
the  highly  unstable  topographic;  forms  of  the  upland  scarp  were  in  part  broken 
down  and  thrown  into  more  stable  positi(ms.  -On  examining  the  inclined  trees  it 
Ls  usually  found  that  the  great  boles  two  or  more  centuries  old  are  inclined  from, 
root  to  top,  though  the  younger  trees  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  usually  stand 
upriglit,  and  that  the  trunks  of  a  century  t(»  a  century  and  a  half  in  age  are  com- 
monly inclined  near  the  ground,  but  are  vertical  above.  Thus  the  forest  trees  flank- 
ing the  fissures  and  clothing  the  scarp  give  a  trustworthy  and  fairly  accurate  date  for 
the  production  of  the  minor  topographic  features — ^a  date  deternuned  by  much 
ccjunting  of  annual  rings  to  lie  between  seventy-five  and  eighty-five  or  ninety 
years  ago. 

While  in  general  the  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi  is  essentially  alike  in  compo- 
sition from  Baton  Rouge  to  Cairo,  a  minor  distinction  is  found  over  the  Lake 
county  dome  and  in  it«  vicinity :  The  flat-lying  alluvium  is  sometimes  interrui)t(Hl 
by  irregular  ridges  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand,  sometimes  by  double  ridges  with 
irregular  trenches  between ;  and  now  and  then  elongated  mounds  of  similar  gi^ivel 
and  coarse  sand  occur,  either  isolated  or  in  lines.  When  in  cultivated  lands,  the 
ridges  and  mounds  are  reduced  but  give  character  to  the  soil  throughout  entire 
fiekls ;  but  when  in  woodland,  they  affect  the  forest  to  the  extent  that  the  larger 
trees  along  their  flanks  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  the  i>erpendicular  as  are  the 
trunks  of  the  upland,  while  only  young  trees  about  seventy-five  years  old  and  less 
grow  in  the  trenches. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  areas  may  be  lifted  like  the  Lake  county  dome  or 
depressed  like  Reelfoot  lake  by  gentle  diastrophic  action ;  it  is  conceivable  even 
that  a  group  of  contemporaneous  landslips  and  fissures  in  a  hilly  scarp  might  be 
develoj)ed  by  a  variety  of  causes  or  movements  coinciding  fortuitously  ;  but  the 
gravel  ridges  and  mounds  of  the  flood-plain  are  homologous  with  the  craterlets, 
sand  8iK)uts  and  fissures  produced  by  earthquakes,  and  they  are  unlike  phenomena 
produced  by  any  other  known  cause.  Moreover  the  landslips  and  trenches  of  the 
scarp  are  more  i)erfectly  and  simply  explained  as  the  product  of  an  earthquake 
than  in  any  other  way.  Again,  the  depression  of  the  land  beneatli  lieelfoot  lake 
Ls  analogous  to  surface  movements  known  to  be  i)roduced  by  earthquakes ;  and  it 
might  be  shown  through  the  applic^ation  of  the  priucij)le  of  iso.-stiisy  that  the  uplift 
in  the  center  of  tfie  Mississippi  lowland  with  the  depression  on  both  Hanks  toward 
the  more  heavily  loaded  uplands,  is  more  readily  expliiuible  as  an  earthquake 
product  than  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly  the  a.ssemblage  of  phenomena  may 
Ihj  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  earthcpiake  of  great  severity,  and  trannot 
well  be  explained  on  any  other  hypotliesis.  Thus  the  peculiar  features  of  Ljike 
c*ounty,  Tennessee,  and  contiguous  territory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  physical 
reconl  of  a  great  earth(iuake,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  by  attendant  phenomena 
at  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  years  ago. 
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Assuming  the  verity  of  the  hypothesis,  one  out  of  its  many  consequences  may 
be  considered.  The  Lake  county  dome  lies  athwart  the  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
wliich  is  here  well  out  in  the  flood-plain;  so  that,  if  the  lifting  was  effected  sud- 
denly, the  flow  of  the  river  must  have  been  obstructed.  Now  the  declivity  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  is  so  slight  and  the  land  so  low  that  the  back  water  due  to  any 
obstruction  spreads  over  an  enormous  area  and  reaches  a  vast  volume ;  moreover, 
under  the  hypothesis,  the  Reelfoot  lake  depression  was  formed  contemporaneously 
and  the  lake  must  have  l)een  filled  by  the  water  of  the  river  taken  not  simply  above 
the  obstruction  but  (by  reason  of  geographic  relations  which  need  not  be  set  forth  in 
detail)  from  many  miles  above,  i.  e.y  at  what  is  now  the  site  of  Hickman.  Accord- 
ingly it  may  be  considered  certain  that  an  immediate  eflfect  of  the  earthquake 
mufet  have  been  a  reyersal  of  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  about  what  is  now  the 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  county,  at  least  for  manv  houre?     ^ 

N 

There  are  voluminous,  though  somewhat  vague  and  little  known,  records  of  a  great 
earthquake  centering  about  the  Spanish  settlement  of  New  Madrid,  in  southern 
Missouri,  l)eginning  near  the  end  of  1811  and  continuing  with  gradually  diminishing 
intensity  through  the  succeeding  year  and  most  of  1813.  These  historical  records 
embrace  a  classical  memoir  by  Dr  S.  L.  Mitchill ;  an  account  by  a  kinsman  of  the 
eminent  professor  of  geology  in  Harvard  college;  a  detailed  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  by  Louis  Bringier,  a  reputable  engineer  of  New  Orleans ;  de- 
tailed descriptions  in  the  ephemeral  press  and  in  the  books  of  the  day ;  an  elaborate 
description  by  the  geograi)her  Flint ;  a  ciireful  and  extended  statement  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell ;  and  an  unpublished  circumstantial  account  by  a  grandfather  of  the 
writer,  who  resided  in  western  Kentucky  throughout  the  entire  earthquake  iH»rio<i. 
From  these  various  accounts,  especially  that  of  Mitchill,  it  can  be  shown,  in  so  far 
as  historical  records  are  trustworthy,  that  the  New  Matlrid  eiirthquake  Wiu?  one  of 
great  severity  and  was  unparalleled  in  extent;  it  was  felt  from  New  Orleans  on  the 
south  t<^  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago)  and  Detroit  on  the  north,  and  from  Washington 
and  Charleston  on  the  east  as  far  westward  as  explorei*s  had  then  i)enetrated,  thus 
afiecting  fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  or  not  less  than  a  million 
square  miles. 

For  various  reasons  the  historical  records  of  the  New  Madrid  eartlujuake  have 
lx*en  hK)ked  upon  with  distrust,  and  a  communication  has  l)een  laid  before  tme  of 
the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  country  by  an  eminent  savant  for  the  imrjxjse 
of  proving  that  no  such  earthquake  ever  occurred.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
trust of  the  records  was  the  allegation  by  Shaler,  by  Bringier,  and  by  nearly  all 
contenqM)rary  witnesses  that  the  flow  of  the  Mississii)pi  river  wiis  changetl,  and 
that  it  ran  ui>stream  for  horn's ;  another  reason  for  distrust  wjis  found  in  the  oft- 
reinnited  allegations  that  during  the  tremor  the  earth  opened  and  fountains  of  waU»r 
flowed  from  the  fi.ssures,  bringing  up  great  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  (as  well  as 
"coal"  and  the  type  specimen  of  the  now  Well-known  Orihon  cari/ronii),  from  un- 
known depths;  but  the  latter  allegations  are  in  perfect  accord  with  recent  observa- 
tions on  eartlKjuakes,  notably,  those  of  Charleston  and  Kach  and  Cachar,  while 
tiie  reversal  of  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  is  unmistakably  recorded  in  tlie  present 
]>hysical  features  of  the  region,  for  the  summit  of  the  Lake  county  dome  is  less  than 
a  score  of  miles  from  the  still  existing  town  of  New  Madrid. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views.     In  moving  and  second- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  addresses  were  made  by  Sir  Jamcis 
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Grant  and  Sheriff  Swcetland.     Following  the  adjournment  an  informal 
reception  was  given  the  Society. 


Session  of  Thursday,  December  29 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Gilbert  at  10.30  o'clock 
a  m. 

Mr  J.  S.  Diller  read  the  report  of  the  Conimittce  on  Photographs, 
which  was  accepted  by  consent.  It  was  voted  to  (continue  the  conimit- 
tee  (J.  F.  Kemp,  W.  M.  Davis,  J,  S.  Diller)  and  to  appropriate  fifteen 
dollars  ($15.00)  for  the  use  of  the  committee  during  the  next  year. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PHOTOCiRAPHS 

During  the  year  105  photographs  have  been  i)resented  to  tlie  Society,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  740.  In  the  register  the  donors'  numbers  are  given  in 
parentheses  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  purchase  photographs. 

The  collection  remains  with  the  sei^retary  of  the  committee,  Mr  J.  S.  Diller,  at 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  is  open  to  the 
examination  of  members  of  the  Society.  During  the  year  it  has  been  examined 
by  a  number  of  members  and  many  photographs  have  been  ordered  for  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  collection  was  exhibited  at  both  the  Rochester  and  Ottawa  meetings.  On 
this  account  the  expenses  of  the  committee  were  a  little  more  ($11.67)  than  last 
year,  but  as  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  was  $15.17, 
tliere  remained  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  a  balance  of  $,*].50. 

The  committee  solicits  contributions,  such  as  are  indicated  in  previous  rei>orts. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp,  Columbia  College,  New  York 
city;  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  to  Mr  J.  S. 
Diller,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RmiisTEK  OF  Photographs  received  in  1802 

PhittiHjrophcd  ami  IhmtUed  by  ]V,' 11.  JarkxoHj  />('/<r«T,  Colon tflo 

Numbers  (vIO  to  050,  inclusive,  size,  21  x  10  inches;  price,  mounted,  $2.50;  un- 
mounted, $2.00,  Discount  of  25  per  cent  on  orders  of  $oO.Ot)  or  over.  lantern 
slides  from  all  negatives,  50  cents  each.  Four  slides  from  same  negative,  ^  cents 
each. 

636  ( l(Ki2).  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado.     Size,  21  x  74  inches ;  mounted,  $17.50 ; 
not  mounted,  $15.00. 

637(1008).  Pike's  peak   from   the  Garden  of  the   Gods.      Size,  20x43  inches; 
mounted,  $12.00;  not  mounted,  $10.00. 

638  (10y8;>).  Yellowstone  canyon  and  falls.     Size,  ID  x  44  inches ;  mounted,  $12.00 ; 
not  mounted,  $10.00. 
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()3J)  (l(J<)l/>).  Msinunotli  hot  Kpriiigs;  Cleopatm  ami  Jupiter  terraces.     Size,  17  x  .*)8 
inclieH;  mounted,  $7.50;  not  uiounteii,  $0.00. 

640  (101»5).  Yellowstone  canyon. 

Ml  {lf)o7).  Pulpit  terraces ;  Mammoth  hot  sprinj^s. 

042  (1105).  Old  Faithful;  a  geyser  in  action, 

(H3  (HOC).  The  "Castle"  geyser  and  Crested  spring;  Yellowstone  National  imrk. 

044  (1056).  Index  i)eak;  Wyoming. 

()45  (1061)).  Fremont's  i)eak  and  lake;  Wind  River  mountains,  Wyoming. 

040  (l(i07).  Teton  range;  from  the  east. 

(>47  (100(>).  Teton  range;  from  Jat.'kson's  lake. 

64S  (1(>5:J).  Cloud  i>eak;  IMg  Horn  mountains,  Wyoming. 

()49  (1(J51).  Matteo  teepee,  or  Devil's  tower. 

(>50  (1.'544).  South  dome;  from  Glacier  point. 


PhohMjmplu'd  and  Prctwutai  btj  Prufi')<»or  If.  F.  Juid,  (\utt'  St'htMfi  of  Apj*li<'(l  <SriV*«v, 

Cfeirlaml,  Ohio 

Size,  5i  X  8  inches.  Copies  of  these  photographs  furnisheii  to  meml)erH  of  the 
Geological  S<K*iety  only  at  the  following  rates:  Unmounte<l,  20  wnts;  mounttnl, 
25  cents;  hy  Frank  K.  Stoll,  100  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Orders  must 
include  Mr  Reid's  numbers,  which  are  given  below  in  i)arentheses. 

051  (25H).  (ilacier  draining  into  Tidal  inlet. 

(i52  f2.')0j.  Mountain  near  Tidal  inlet. 

05:»  (:{00).  Muir  glacier  from  altitude  of  2,003  feet;  looking  eastward. 

(r)4  (:U):J).  Mount  C^ase. 

055  {'^Ofy).  Mount  Young. 

(»5()  (:U0).  Large  icel>ergdischarge<l  from  Muir  glacier;  ali<:)ut  100  feet  out  of  water. 

057  (.312).  Muir  glacier;  fmm  Caroline  shoals. 

(>5H  (ol4).  Muir  glacier;  from  Sebree  island. 

050  {'MH).  Mountains  at  the  heiwl  of  (ieikie  inlet. 

0<iO  {'S.)0).  Mount  Wright;  from  Sebree  island. 

(jOl  (o^5t'5  .  Rounde<l  limestone  on  Dnike  island. 

m2  (;U7).  View  over  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

(>y^  mS).  View  over  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

()«i4  (a54).  (^ikie  glacier;  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

005  (302).  Mountains  l>etween  Tidal  and  C^ueen  inlets;  from  across  the  bay,  look- 
ing northeast. 

(KM)  (MA).  View  in  Hugh  Miller  inlet. 

(i(>7  (374).  First  northern  tributary  of  Muir  glacier;  from  V. 

0().s  (:>7'.M.  Western  tril>utary  of  Muir  glacier;  from  I'. 

m\)  (:J80).  Mount  Wright ;  from  V. 

070(:iSl).  Muirghicier;  from  V. 

071  (.*>S5).  Junction  of  Girdled  with  Muir  glacier. 

(>72  CJHO).  Junction  of  Ginlled  with  Muir  glacier. 

073  (3S7).  lA>oking  down  Fndicott  valley. 

074  (3S9).  Junction  of  (iirdled  with  Muir  glacier, 

075  (.395).  Near  head  of  Rendu  inlet. 

<i70  (IJIKS).  Mount  Fairweather;  upper  imrt  of  Glacier  bay. 
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077  (400).  Upper  part  of  Glacier  bay. 

678  (407).  Looking  up  Rendu  inlet ;  from  Half  breed  island. 

670  (409).  Carroll  glacier. 

680  (410).  Carroll  glacier. 

6S1  (413).  Glacial  scratches  at  the  north  end  of  Sebree  island. 

(i82  (414).  Muir  glacier  and  Mount  Case  ;  looking  eastward. 

f>83  (418).  Stream  terraces  at  end  of  Muir  glacier. 

<i84  (420).  Ice  front  of  Muir  glacier. 

(JH5  (434).  Top  of  Mount  Verstova  ;  near  Sitka. 


P}u)t(tgraphed  and  PreM*ided  hy  ProffMor  C.  W,  I[(dfj  }fmneap(tliH,  M'lnu. 

Size,  4i  x  7?  inches. 

(J86  (1).  Quarry  in  gneiss;  Morton,  Minn. 

087  (2).  Glaciated  surface  of  gneissic  rocks;  Morton,  Minn. 

(i88  (3).  Exposure  of  quartzite  conglomerate;  near  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

fW9  (4).  The  Dalles  of  the  Saint  Croix ;  Taylor^s  Falls,  Minn. 

(MK)  (5).  Columnar  stmcture  of  diabase  ;  Grand  Marais,  Minn. 

(591  lO).  "  Basal  conglomerate ; "  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn. 

092  (7).  The  Potwlam  sandstone ;  Osceola  Mills,  \\\K 

093  (8).  Fault  in  the  Magnesian  series;  near  Hastings,  Minn. 

094(9).  Contact  of  Trenton  limestone  and  Saint  Peter  limestone;  Minneaf>olis, 

Minn. 
095  (10).  Displaced  Trenton  limestone;  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

« 

Pluttographed  and  Prvi<e)iied  htj  Mr  J.  Stanley- Pro ini^  Wanhhigtnn^  I).  (\ 

Views  on  the  Seal  islands,  Bering  sea.     Sizxj,  71  x  9}  inches 

CKW).  Miak ;  near  Bogoslov,  Saint  Paul  island. 
697.  Miak  ;  near  Bogoslov,  Saint  Paul  island. 

Pliotof/raphed  and  Presented  by  Mr  FL  (i.  Pryanty  Phihidr/phia^  Pa 

Kodak  views  of  the  Grand  river  and  falls  of  I^ibrador.    Size,  4J  x  3}  inches 

098.  Rapids  above  the  falls. 

09*.).  Brink  of  the  falls. 

7iX).  The  (irand  falls  of  I^hrador. 

701.  I»oking  up  stream  almve  the  falls. 

702.  Can  von  below  the  falls. 

703  (1).  Cockle's  Head;  near  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

704  (2).  Outlet  of  Grand  lake,  I^hrador. 

705  (3).  MounUiineer  Indian  lo<lge  on  (irand  lake. 

70(»  (4).  View  looking  down  Gmnd  river  from  Unvoh  falls. 
707  (5).  Part  of  loWer  fulls  of  (irand  river. 
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708(«).  *' Dinner  time." 

701)  (7).  Rocky  hemlland  ;  Lake  VVanakobou. 

710  (8).  P<)rta;dng  around  the  Ninipi  rajHclH. 

711  (9).  Camp  at  the  head  of  navigation. 

712  (10).  View  on  I^ke  Wa-na-ko-bou. 

713  (11).  Cascade  near  Grand  river  alK)ve  Mouni  rapid.<<. 

714  (12).  View  on  interior  platean  of  Labrador,  Rhowin;;  glacial  Iwwlders. 

715  (13).  Typical  lK)wlderof  the  interior  plateau. 


iWiteiUed  hy  V.  S.  GeoJoffiral  Surrey 

Photographed  by  W.  P.  Jenney 

71*>.  The  anticlinal  at  the  ti^rmination  of  the  Ozark  uplift  in  the  northeastem  cor- 
ner of  Indian  Territory  on  Spring  river  al)Out  six  miles  south  of  Baxter, 
Kansas ;  (tanoraniic  view  of  four  6x8  inch  photographs. 

PlKttoyrajtfwd  mid  pr**«nUei1  hy  Ben  Ha'men^  New  AUtany^  Ind 
Size  8  X  10  inches;  price,  50  cents  each 
24  views  of  Mammoth  cave  and  vicinity 

717  (04).  First  saltpeter  vats. 

718  (05).  Old  salt|>eter  pi[)es. 
710  (08).  Standing  rocks. 

720  (013).  Stone  cottage. 

721  (014).  Giant's  coffin. 

722  (017).  Bottomless  pit. 

723  (022).  The  post-oak  pillar. 

724  (020).  The  ann-chair. 

725  (030).  The  elei>hants'  heads. 
72(}  (03(J).  The  Egyptian  temj»le. 

727  (037).  Bacon  chamber. 

728  (055).  Stalactites  in  Croghan's  hall. 
720  (a'>()).  Knd  of  the  cave. 

7.'U)   057).  Star  chamber. 

731  ((MK)).  An  alcove  in  Gothic  avenue. 

732  ((Mi5).  Hea<l  of  I^:cho  river. 
733(0101).  White's  cave;  Humlndt's  pillar. 
TM  (OUKl).  White's  cave;  the  royal  canopy. 
735  (0124).  Manuuoth  Cave  hotel. 
73(i(218).  Wyandotte  cave ;  the  throne. 

37  (220).  Wyandotte  cave ;  Monument  mountain  and  Wallace's  grand  doine. 

38(235).  Wyandotte  cave ;  Niagara  falls  (No.*  1). 

30(524).  Marengo  cave;  ''Cupid  s  net." 

40  (520).  Marengo  cave;  Wiishington's  plume. 
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The  scientific  program  was  declared  in  order,  and  the  first  paper  was  : 

NOTES   ON   THE  r.LACFAL  GEOLOrjY    OF   WESTRK.V    L.VBHADOU    AXD    NORTHERN 

QUEBEC* 

BY   A.    P.    U)W 

(ilacial  Phenomena  of  tlio  RoKion Pflgf  419 

PI«'i««tcK?c»nf»  ('hungefl  of  Level  In  La>»nnlor 421 


fihrinl  Plienonienn  of  tJw  Region. — As  may  be  supposed,  there  is  no  marked  differ- 
ence l>etween  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  interior  of  I^bra<lor  and  those  of 
more  southern  Canada — they  all  point  to  a  great  mass  of  ice  in  motion.  As  tlie 
central  divide  of  the  interior  has  not  yet  been  visited  the  conditions  of  the  surface 
there  are  unknown,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  differ  but  little  from  the  por- 
tions already  explored.  The  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of 
Saint  Lowrence  and  those  of  Hudson  bay  acted  as  a  dividing  line  to  the  direction 
of  the  later  ice  mov^ement.  This  height  of  i«\nd  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  region 
for  over  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  Lake  Mistassini,  where  it  runs 
roughly  north -northeast  and  south -south  west,  or  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  that 
lake.  The  country  to  the  southeivst  of  the  divide  is  from  2()0  feet  to  400  feet  higher 
tl)an  that  to  the  north,  the  descent  from  the  one  to  the  other  Iwing  (piite  sharp. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  sloiw  toward  the  Saint  F^wrence  the  finer  material  of  the 
till  is  abundant  and  the  surface  rock  is  not  deeply  grooved  or  striated.  As  the 
slope  is  descended  the  stride  are  more  deeply  marked  and  their  course  is  very  |)er- 
sistent,  being  nearly  due  north  and  south  to  beyond  T^ke  Saint  John,  where  the 
highlands  of  the  Saint  lowrence  border  appwir  to  have  formed  an  obstruction  to 
the  l)ottom  of  the  moving  ice  and  caused  it  to  change  its  course  locally,  so  as  to 
pour  out  into  the  Saint  lAwrence  valley  through  any  convenient  pass  l>etween  the 
hills. 

North  of  the  divide  all  rock  exposures  are  deeply  scratched  and  grooved,  the 
direction  of  the  striation  being  from  N.  30°  E.  to  S.  30°  \V.,  or  parallel  to  the  steep 
est-arpment  of  the  watershed.  Here  the  glacial  action  apiKMvrs  to  have  been  much 
more  intense  than  on  the  southern  slofH?;  all  the  finer  material  being  removed, 
leaving  only  an  innumerable  number  of  bowlders  to  jnirtly  covt^r  the  <leeply  grooved 
ro<'k.  The  only  place  where  quantities  of  the  finer  drift,  material  remain  is  along 
the  foot  and  sidci?  of  the  escarpment,  and  this  may  l)e  the  remains  of  a  lat^^ral 
moraine,  but  cannot  be  stated  to  be  such,  as  no  detaile<l  examination  of  it  has 
l)een  made. 

The  great  lakes  Mistassini  and  Mistassinis  and  the  other  large  lakes  strung  out 
in  line  with  them  to  the  southwest  lie  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  striie  and 
owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the  ice,  which  has  scooi>ed  their  deep  basins  out 
of  the  comparatively  soft,  flat-l)edded  limestones  of  Mistnssini  and  the  alteretl 
hornblende  and  chloritt*  slates  of  the  lakes  to  the  south  jvest,  leaving  the  granites, 
gneisses  and  diorites  to  form  the  higher  lands  surroun<ling  them. 

Northwanl  from  Mistassini  towanl  the  lOjist  Main  river  the  strijc  hive  every- 

•  PuItlJHlieil  l»v  perniissjon  of  the  Diivctur  of  tlu*  <»<'oloKi»-nl  Survi-y  of  Canjulu. 
LXII— Bt'i.T..  Ufoi..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  4,  1892. 
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where  a  N.  30°  E.  direction,  l>ut  when  that  river  is  readied  tliese  are  found  to  l)e 
partly  obUterated  by  a  newer  set  coming  from  N.  50°  E.  Tliis  direction  of  tlie 
newer  Bet  changes  slowly  to  N.  00°  E.  as  tlie  river  is  descended,  the  older  set  being 
seen  from  time  to  time  on  favorably  protecte<l  rock  surfaces.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  country  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Mistassini  is  the  number  of  low  hills 
made  up  wholly  of  rounded  bowlders.  These  lie  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
striie  and  culminate  in  shar]),  narrow  ridges  that  slope  at  high  angles  on  either 
side.  These  bowlder  ridges  are  at  times  connected  with  rocky  hills,  but  more  often 
stand  up  independently. 

On  the  Big,  Great  Whale  and  Clearwater  rivers  a  similar  condition  of  glaciation 
is  found,  the  direction  of  the  strife  following  the  general  slope  of  the  country- 
Along  the  Big  river  it  is  from  N.  70°  E. ;  on  the  Great  Whale  from  S.  70°  E.,  and 
along  the  Clearwater  from  nearly  due  east. 

On  the  coast  of  Hudson  bay  the  strite  do  not  run  in  any  one  direction,  but  con- 
form with  local  sloj)e8.  Here  as  many  as  four  sets  of  stria*  have  l)een  observed  on 
the  rocks ;  any  or  all  of  these  may  mark  the  direction  of  local  glaciers  found  towar<l 
the  close  of  the  period  on  the  rocky  highlands  facing  the  bay. 

The  composition  of  the  drift  is  largely  local,  but  bowlders  from  known  localities 
are  at  times  found  transported  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  their  original 
sources.  The  limestones  of  Mistassini  are  found  over  sixty  miles  to  the  south- 
southwest  of  the  nearest  known  bed.  Bowlders  of  this  limestone,  along  with 
others  of  Iluronian  rocks,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  drift  of  the  southern  slope  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Saint  Joiin.  As  no  areas  of  these  rocks  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  region  south  of  the  watershed,  at  some  time,  probably  during  the 
j)eriofl  of  greatest  accumulation,  the  ice-cap  must  have  moved  up  over  the  height 
of  land,  carrying  with  it  fragments  of  the  rocks  on  the  north  side  and  scattered 
them  over  the  southern  slope,  where  they  are  now  found,  over  one  hundred  miles 
from  their  known  source. 

On  a  hill  some  300  feet  above  Clearwater  lake  a  bowlder  of  Silurian  limestone 
was  found.  This  tends  to  prove  the  previously  supposed  presence  of  a  basin  of 
rocks  of  this  age  in  the  level  country  south  of  Ungava  bay,  as  the  stria*  show 
that  the  bowlder  must  have  come  from  that  direction.  A  chain  of  islands  extends 
up  the  eastern  third  of  James  bay.  These  are  undoubtedly  of  glacial  origin  and 
are  the  remains  of  a  terminal  moraine.  Although  they  have  bc»en  submerged  at 
or  subsetpient  to  their  formation  they  still  preserve  all  the  characteristics  of  such 
an  origin,  and  the  action  during  submergence  has  only  slightly  altered  their  ex- 
ternal structure.  They  rise  in  their  highest  parts  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level  and  are  wholly  comi)osod  of  unstratified  till.  Their  surface  is 
uneven,  being  dotted  with  small  rounded  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  hummo<'ks 
of  bowlders  have  been  flattened  out  and  settled  into  comjMict  masses  by  the  later 
wave  action.  Their  faces  are  cut  into  terraces,  but  there  are  no  stratified  dei)Osits 
anywhere.  This  moraine  marked  the  limit  of  the  glacier  at  a  halt  during  the 
I)eriod  of  retrocession  and  was  not  the  limit  during  the  time  of  greatt^st  glaciation. 
Then  the  ice  pushed  down  from  the  interior  of  Ivubrador,  crossed  Hudson  bay^ 
and  passtnl  up  over  the  low  country  on  the  western  and  southwestern  side,  and 
probably  crossed  the  watershed  and  descen<led  into  I^ike  Sui>erior.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence,  in  the  direction  of  the  strije  and  the  presence  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  limestone  bowMers  in  the  «lrifts,  to  show  that  this  was  the  direction  of 
the  ice-How,  along  the  rivei-s  falling  int«)  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions 
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of  James  l>ay,  the  liraeBtonc  Ixiinj?  transported  from  the  lower  flat  region  about 
the  bay  far  inland  over  the  higher  interior  Archean  country. 

Tlie  retrocession  of  the  glacier  from  the  island  moraine  to  the  mainland  is 
marked  by  the  morainic  matter  that  fills  the  bay  inside  the  boundary  of  the  outer 
islands. 

PiyiMtpcene  ('han/fen  of  Level  in  LnhrwJ<ir. — At  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  there 
wiis  a  marked  elevation  of  the  western  part  of  Labrador.  The  extent  and  limits 
of  this  elevation  can  be  traced  by  the  deposits  of  stratified  sands  and  clays  that 
now  cover  the  lower  margin  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  Rupert  and  East  Main 
rivers  these  deposits  are  found  a  long  distance  inland.  On  the  latter  river  con- 
tinuous deposits  are  met  with  for  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
at  that  distance  reach  an  elevation  of  650  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 
Although  fossil  marine  shells  are  only  found  for  some  forty  miles  from  the  sea, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  beds  farther  inland  are  a  direct  continuation  of  those 
holding  fossils  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea-level.  As  the  exploration  of 
the  Big  river  was  not  continuous,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  distance  inland 
the  marine  deposits  extend.  For  the  first  forty  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river 
flows  between  steep  banks  of  clay,  capped  with  sand  holding  numerous  fossils. 
On  the  (treat  Whale  river  stratified  de|>osits  extend  inland  a  distance  of  thirty 
ni41es  to  beyond  the  forks.  Above  this  the  river  passes  for  several  miles  through 
a  deep  narrow  gorge  on  its  way  down  from  the  interior  plateau.  Any  stratifieil 
deposits  which  might  have  existed  in  this  gorge  have  been  washed  away,  and  the 
only  traces  of  such  are  isolated  patches  of  fine  sand  clinging  to  the  rocky  sides  in 
protected  positions.  The  highest  of  thefle  are  about  100  feet  al)ove  the  river  or, 
roughly,  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Terraces  up  to  300  feet  elevation  flank  the  rocky 
Iiills  in  a  number  of  i)laces  along  the  northern  coast.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
water river  on  Richmond  gulf  a  series  of  fine  sandy  terraces  are  seen,  the  highest 
being  about  300  feet  above  the  water. 

The  first  portage  on  the  route  from  Richmond  gulf  to  Clearwater  lake  passes  up 
a  wide  valley  over  old  sea  beaches  facing  the  gulf;  the  highest  of  these  on  a  level 
with  a  small  plain  is  450  feet  above  the  sea.  Beyond  this  for  ten  miles  up  the 
small  stream  followed  by  the  route  there  are  terraces  cut  in  stratified  clays  and 
sands  that  rise  in  the  highest  KJO  feet  above  the  river,  or  675  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level.     Beyond  this  line  the  surface  material  is  unstratified  till. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pleistocene  elevation  of  the  western  side 
of  Labrador  was  nearly  unift)rm  from  the  south  end  of  Hudson  bay  to  Richmond 
gulf,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  675  feet  toward  the  north. 

According  to  Dr  A.  S.  Packard,*  raised  Ijeaches  and  terraces  are  found  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Ilopedale.  These  are  seldom  or 
never  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  elevation  of 
the  terraces  on  the  western  side. 

If  the  theory  that  the  greatest  elevation  conformed  with  the  areas  of  greatest 
ice  accumulation,  the  ice-cap  on  the  western  part  of  I-.abrador  must  liave  betMi 
much  thicker  than  that  on  the  eiujtern  portion.  This  agrees  with  the  state  of 
glaciation  observed  by  Dr  Bell  t  along  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  where  he  re- 
ports that  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  high  (yu:ist  ran^t'  form  sharp  serrated  peaks, 
covered  with  undisturbed  rottetl  rock,  an  I  tiiat  evidence  of  glacial  lU'tion  is  only 
seen  in  their  lower  vallevs. 

♦Tlic  Labrador  Coast,  pp.  .MMi-;U(». 

t  Kuport  of  I'logross,  (Jcol.  Surv.  Canada,  18SJ-'8a-'t<l. 
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The  second  paper  read  was : 

HEIGHT   OF   THE    BAY   OF   FINDY    COAST   IN  THE  GLACIAL   PERIOD   RELATIVE 

TO   SEA-LEVEL,    AS    EVIDENCED    BY    MARINE    FOSSILS    IN  THE 

BOWLDER-CLAY  AT  SAINT  JOHN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

BY   ttOBERT  CHALMERS 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr  \V^arren  Upham  as  follows : 

These  fossiliferoiia  beds  with  till  above  and  below  them  were  doubtless  forme«i 
close  to  the  ice-front,  which,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  has  shown,  probably  rested  on  the 
neighboring  hills  of  tliis  coast,  tem|>orarily  rectnlinj^  to  them  and  thence  readvanc- 
inga  short  distance  into  the  sea.  That  the  ice-sheet  was  near  is  implied  by  the 
abundance  of  the  shells  of  YtMfiu  {Ijedn)  ardUrt^  which  is  now  found  only  in  Are- 
tic  st^as  and  thrives  best,  according  to  Baron  de  Geer's observations  in  Spitzbergen, 
near  the  mouths  of  streams  of  very  silty  water  discharged  from  glaciers. 

Tlie  paper  is  i)rinted  as  pages  361-370  of  this  volume. 
The  following  pa}>er  was  read  by  title: 

THE   ABANDONED   STRANDS   OF    LAKE    WARREN 
BY    ANDREW  C.    LAW8(JN 

This  paper  is  incorporated  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1891,  pages  181- 
231). 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  the  author,  but  not  submitted  for  publi- 
cation : 

THE    PLEISTOCENE    HISTORY   OF   NORTHEASTERN    IOWA 

IJY   W  J   MCGEE 

In  the  discussion  of  the  }>aper  remarks  were  made  l)y  R.  I).  Salisbury, 
C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Warren  Upham,  Robert  Bell,  and  Mr  J.  M.  ^^acoun,  a 
visitor.  The  paper  is  embodied  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  1880-'90,  pages  189-.577. 

The  hist  paper  of  the  morning  session  was: 

ESKERS    NEAR    ROCHESTER,    NEW    YORK 
BY    WARREN'    UPHAM 

This  communication  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science,  volume  ii,  pages  181-200. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  i)apcr  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 
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On  rcaHKenil)lin^  at  2  o'clock  the  following  connnunication  was  read  : 

COMPARISON   OF    PLEISTOCENE   AND    PRESENT    ICE-SHEETS 

BY    WARREN    CPJIAM 

Tlie  paper  provoked  a  spirited  but  pleasant  discmssion,  the  chief  point 
of  division  being  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  man  in  America 
during  glacial  time.  Remarks  were  made  by  W  J  McGee,  A.  K.  ('. 
8elwyn,  G.  F.  Wright,  R.  I).  Salisbury  and  tlie  author.  The  i)aper  is 
printed  as  pages  11)1-204  of  this  volume. 

The  next  paper  was  as  follows : 

THE   SUPPOSED   POST-GLACIAL    OUTLET   OF   THE   (JREAT    LAKES   THROUGH 

LAKE   NIPISSING   AND   THE   MATTAWA    RIVER 

RY    G.    FREDERICK    WRIGHT 

Durinj;  the  early  part  of  lael  Sej>teniber,  in  company  with  Ju<ij;e  C  C.  Kjildwin, 
of  Cleveland,  I).  C.  Baldwin,  of  Elyria,  and  Profeasor  Albert  A.  Wright,  of  Oberlin, 
and  while  engage<l  in  the  work  of  collecting  fragments  of  the  rock  in  place  alonj; 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  from  tlie  Saiilt  Ste  Marie  to  Ottawa  to 
aid  in  identifying  the  glacial  bowlders  of  Ohio,  we  turned  aside  for  a  few  days  to 
study  the  evidence  which  attracted  our  attention  in  support  of  Mr  (iill)ert's  hy- 
IM)thesis  that  upon  the  first  melting  bm^k  of  the  ice  of  the  glacial  i)eriod  the  main 
jwrt  of  the  water  of  the  grwit  lakes  ran  for  a  while  from  Loke.Nipissing  by  way  of 
the  Mattawa  river  into  the  Ottawa.  This  theory  was,  I  l)elieve,  first  presented  by 
Mr  (lilbcrt  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameriiran  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Mence  at  Toronto  in  August,  1889.  The  substance  of  his  address  upon  that  occa- 
sion was  published  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Ileservation  at  Niagara  fpages  61-84)  and  reprinted  in  the  Smithsonian  Rei)ort  for 
1890  (pages  231-257  \ 

The  general  facts  sugjjesting  such  an  outlet  are  those  connected  with  the  northerly 
depression  of  land  known  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  and  reveale<l 
in  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  so-called  ('hamplain  ep(M:li.  The  subsidence  at 
Montreal,  as  shown  by  the  marine  shells  resting  ujKjn  glacial  dei)osits,  was  a  little 
over  r>00  fc»et,  while  in  the  valley  of  I^ike  Champlain  it  was  considerably  less,  and 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  city  very  much  less  still,  if  it  had  not  wholly  disap- 
|)eare<l.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  from  <lirect  evidence  at  han<l  what  was  the 
subsidence  in  tin;  n»gion  of  the  great  lakes,  though  it  is  evident  from  Mr  rpham's 
re|>ort  upon  the  shore-lines  of  I^ike  Agassi/,,  from  the  investigations  of  Mr  (iiUK»rt 
and  Mr  S|)encer  ujwn  the  raised  beaches  about  Lake  Ontario,  and  fmm  the  various 
rejwrts  ujmn  the  old  shore-lines  north  of  Lakes  Huron  an<l  Su|>erior,  that  this  dif- 
ferential northern  subsidence  characterized  the  whole  interior  ba.sin  east  of  the 
Hocky  mountains.  These  facb^,  coupled  with  the  known  rehitive  dei)ression  of 
the  col  between  I^ke  Xipissing  and  the  Mattawa  river,  natunilly  created  confi- 
dence in  Mr  CJillx^rt's  theory  that  the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  by  way  of  thus  i-ol 
was  once  a  realitv,  for  the  difi'erence  of  level  lK4wi*en  Uike  Erie  and  the  col  at 
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North  bay,  Ontario,  is  but  little  more  than  100  feet,  Lake  Nipissing  l>eing,  as  we 
make  it,  but  (>1  feet  higher  than  Lake  Huron,  (36  feet  above  Lake  Erie  (water  works, 
HOiith  margin  of  North  bay),  and  Trout  lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Mattawa  river, 
but  20J  feet  above  Lake  Nii>i88ing,  while  the  col  between  is  nowhere  more  than 
about  25  feet  above  Trout  lake.  A  differential  depression,  therefore,  of  150  feet, 
as  between  North  bay  and  Niagara,  would  now  divert  the  waters  of  the  lakes  by 
the  Ottawa  river,  while  the  ptisses  l>etween  the  Mattawa  and  Lake  Ontario  are  all 
of  a  considerably  greater  height.  From  these  facts  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
such  an  outlet  existed. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  trace  the  whole  line  of  the  supposed  outlet,  but  the 
following  observations  upon  the  local  facts  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to 
our  confidence  in  Mr  (lilbert's  theory,  if  they  do  not,  indeed,  positively  prove  it. 
The  col  l)etween  Lake  Nipissing  and  Trout  lake,  extending  from  one  lake  to 
another,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  level  swampy 
tract,  as  already  said,  not  more  than  25  feet  above  Trout  lake  and  unobstructetl  by 
any  continuous  ridge  of  rocks  or  higher  land.  On  the  north  this  swamp  is  bordoreil 
by  an  extension  of  an  old  l>each-line  of  Lake  Nipissing,  constituting  a  clearly 
defined  terrace  carrying  a  great  abundance  of  well-rounded  pebbles  and  ext^^nding 
from  lake  to  lake  at  a  height  of  about  50  feet  above  the  swamp  referred  to.  This 
beach  borders  the  more  elevated  region  which  rises  to  the  north.  Upon  the  south 
side  of  the  i)assage  between  the  two  valleys  the  indentations  are  so  extensive  and 
irregular  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  trace  the  corresponding  shore  line,  but  this 
Mould  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  the  water  of  the  lakes  for  some  time  stood 
between  Lake  Nii)issing  and  Trout  lake  at  such  a  relative  level  that  if  the  way 
down  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  were  free  from  obstruction  it  must  have  poured  in 
that  direction  in  torrential  volume.  If  such  a  torrent  poured  down  the  Mattawa 
the  eflects  should  show  themselves  in  a  pronounced  manner  in  a  bowlder  terrace 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  rivers,  which  is  about  40  miles  distant 
(40  by  railroad),  and  according  to  the  railroad  survey  95  feet  lower  in  level,  which 
is  about  80  above  the  river,  making  the  difference  of  water  levels  (that  is  between 
the  top  of  the  Nipissing-Trout  lake  terrace  and  low  water  at  Mattawa)  of  about 
225  feet  (95  +  50  r  80). 

Ui>on  going  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa  river  Me  found  an  enormous 
boM'lder  terrace  far  exceeding  our  expectations,  which  it  would  seem  difiicult  to 
account  for  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  temix)rary  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  (jlacial  Period  of  Gilbert's  supposed  torrential  current  of  Mator  from  tlie 
(Ti*eat  lakes.  The  bowldery  delta  terrace  begins  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mattawa 
about  three-(iuartc»rs  of  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  and  extends  a  some- 
what less  (iistance  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa.  It  enlarges  about  the 
middle  of  this  distance  and  puslies  out  lus  a  bar  almosst  entirely  across  the  Ottawa 
river,  making  deep  slack  water  above  and  turbulent  rapids  for  a  long  distance 
Ik4ow.  The  ternice  in  this  loMer  angle  over  the  space  mentioned  consists  entirely 
of  bowlders  and  Mell-rounded  i»ebbles,  M'hich  completely  cover  the  surface  and 
apparently  form  the  whole  body  of  the  terrace.  The  bowlders  range  in  size  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  .*J0  feet  in  <liameter,  and  the  terrace  is  level-topped,  the  height 
above  the  river  being,  according  to  our  estimate,  al^out  80  feet.  A  short  distance 
back  from  the  Ottawa  river  there  is  a  well-marked  river  channel  cutting  across  that 
lK)rtion  of  the  de|>(>sit  which  ja-ojects  as  a  bar  into  the  Ottawa  river.  This  is  the 
line  of  the  flow  of  the  Mattawa  river  when  it  joined  the  Ott^iwa  about  a  mile  beloM* 
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its  present  mouth.     The  bed  is  well-deftned,  with  it«  bottom  about  25  or  30  feet 
al)ove  the  present  river  and  with  bowlders  of  tlie  larj^est  size  upon  each  side. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mattawa  river  for  a  mile  or  more  above  its  junction 
there  is  a  slender  but  well-defined  terrace  of  the  same  height  with  that  upon  the 
south  side,  but  consisting  of  fine  material,  presenting  an  area  which  has  naturally 
bean  chosen  for  the  cemetery  and  for  a  race-course.  On  the  south  side  also  the 
great  bowldery  delta  terrace  shades  into  finer  material  higher  up  the  stream. 

We  followed  up  the  Mattawa  river  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Eau  Claire.  Though  not  able  to  study  the  region  so  carefully  as  we  would  have 
liked,  everything  so  for  as  we  could  observe  was  fiivorable  to  the  theory  of  its 
having  boen  the  temporary  channel  of  a  great  stream  of  water.  Terraces  exist  hen* 
and  there,  such  as  would  be  expected,  and  the  descent  of  the  channel  at  the  jx)rtiige 
of  Plain  Champ  would  aid  in  producing  that  final  plunge  in  the  descending  stream 
reijuired  to  produce  the  effects  described  at  the  junction  a  mile  or  more  below. 

The  only  theories  worth  considering  in  accounting  for  these  phenomena  are  that 
this  collection  of  lx)wlder8  is  of  the  nature  of  a  momine  modified  by  tem|)orary 
local  Hoods  which  came  down  the  Mattawa  upon  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  that  of 
Mr  Gilbert,  that  the  torrent  of  Niagara  was  for  a  time  diverte<l  down  this  trough. 

The  moraine  theory  would  seem  untenable  from  the  position  of  the  material. 
It  is  not  in  position  for  a  moraine  moving  down  either  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  or 
of  that  of  the  Mattawa.  It  is  in  fact  midway  between  the  two,  upon  the  lower 
angle  of  their  junction,  and  runs  up  the  Mattawa  valley  in  a  way  to  indicate  the 
predominant  influence  of  rushing  water  coming  down  that  valley.  The  position 
and  character  of  the  bowlder  ten-ace  and  its  relation  to  the  terrace  ui>on  the  opiH)- 
site  side  of  the  Mattawa  is  stVictly  analogous  to  that  which  1  have  descril)ed*  as 
occurring  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  The  accumulation  of  lK)wlders  is  also  strictly 
analogous  to  that  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  the  Port  Neuf  valley  o|)ens  out  into 
the  Great  Snake  River  plain,  and  described  by  me  on  pages  235-2iI()  of  luy  recent 
work,  **  Man  and  the  (rlacial  Period."  In  the  case  of  the  Beaver  terraces  we  have 
to  account  for  them  by  the  vast  floods  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  but  the 
accumulation  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  at  Mattawan.  At  Po<*atello, 
however,  some  time  after  my  collection  of  the  facts,  the  publication  of  Mr  (iil- 
bert's  monograph  upon  I^ake  Bonneville  made  it  clear  that  the  overflow  of  that 
great  lake  led  down  the  Port  Xeuf  river,  and  that  for  a  period  of  25  years  the 
volume  of  the  flow  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  Niagam,  and  the  results  are,  as 
we  have  said,  closely  analogous  to  those  at  Mattawan  and  almost  equal  in  their 
extent.  The  further  prosecution  of  iiKpuries  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mattawa  will,  however,  by  some  be  thought  necessary  to  complett* 
the  verification  of  this  theory;  but  for  one  I  expect  most  confidently  the  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming  when  attention  is  sufficiently  directtnl  to  the  region. 

Professor  Wright's  })aper  WtOS  discussed  by  the  President  and  l)y  Robert 
Bell.     Dr  Bell  said  : 

I  have  beim  over  the  ground  referred  to  by  Professor  Wright  and  Mr  Gilbert.  I 
think  Professor  Wright's  hy|>othesiH  interesting  as  a  suggestion,  but  ilo  not  «'on- 
si<ler  that  sufficient  evidence  has  yet  bei'u  offered  to  make  it  anything  more  than 
that.     The  matter  hius  not  been  sufficiently  invest igjited  to  enable  us  to  cnnie  t<» 
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any  acceptable  conclusion.  The  whole  course  of  the  suppose*!  outlet  should  be 
examined  l>efore  it  can  be  assertetl  that  some  objections  fatal  to  the  theory  do  not 
exist.  The  lines  of  bowMers  to  the  northward  of  Trout  lake,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  might  Ijelong  to  moraines  and  not  to  lacustrine  terraces,  which  in  any 
cai*e  would  only  prove  a  fonner  eastward  extension  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

Lake  Huron  is  582  feet  above  the  sea  and  Lake  Xipissing  637  feet,  or  55  feet 
higher.  As  the  ground  is  low  between  Lake  Nipissing  and  Trout  lake,  if  Lake 
Huron  were  only  a  little  more  than  55  feet  higher  than  at  present  its  waters  might 
have  flowed  down  the  Mattawa  river  at  the  time  supposed  by  Professor  Wright, 
provided  the  relative  levels  of  the  whole  region  were  the  same  then  as  now ;  but 
this  was  unlikelv  to  have  been  the  case. 

ft' 

The  valley  of  the  Mattawa  appeared  to  be  only  large  enough  for  a  river  of  the 
small  size  of  the  present  streimi.  At  the  outlet  of  Trout  lake  the  ground  is  high 
and  the  river  passes  through  a  narrow  oi)ening.  Again,  from  the  outlet  of  Turtle 
lake  to  Lake  Talon  the  stream  runs  in  a  very  contmcted  valley,  which,  speaking 
from  memory,  I  do  not  think  gives  indication  of  having  afforded  passage  to  a  largt»r 
iKxly  of  water.  Further  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  south  branch,  the 
Amable  du  Fond,  the  valley  appeared  to  l)e  quite  contracted  at  several  points. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  bowlder-covered  field  or  plateau  on  which  Mattawa  vil- 
lage is  built  could  be  cited  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  present  theory.  Many 
similar  fields  were  to  be  found  along  the  Ottawa.  The  ridge  of  bowlders,  pointing 
northward,  which  juts  out  into  the  Ottawa  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa,  is 
of  morainic  origin  an<l  has  probably  been  left  by  a  glacier  which  came  down  the 
north-and-south  stretch  of  the  Ottawa  just  al)ove  this  locality,  or  from  one  of  the 
tributary  valleys  on  the  oppositti  side  of  that  river.  Corresponding  ridges  of  l)owl- 
ders,  transverse  to  the  current,  formcil  similar  points  projecting  into  the  Ottawa  in 
many  places  all  along  its  course.  Some  of  them  ran  completely  across  the  l>ed  of 
the  strtmm,  as,  for  example,  the  one  near  Kettle  island,  only  a  few  piiles  below 
Ottawa  city,  which  at  low  water  entirely  obstructed  navigation  except  at  one  nar- 
row gap.  All  these  I  regard  as  having  l)een  lefl  by  glaciers  descending  from 
the  north-and-south  valleys,  whicli  cut  through  the  rocky  hills  to  the  northwaid 
and  fall  into  the  Ottawa  at  right  angles,  l  have  described  them  in  the  chapter  on 
Surface  (ieology  written  for  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  in  the  Geology  of  Carmda^  1863. 

If,  in  comi)aratively  recent  geologic  times,  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river,  from 
the  junction  of  the  Mattawa  to  its  mouth,  had  acted  as  a  channel  for  the  convev- 
ance  of  a  much  larger  body  of  water  than  the  present  stream,  we  should  see  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fart  at  many  places  on  its  course,  but  such  evidence  appears 
to  be  wanting.  Along  its  lower  reaches  for  perhaps  200  miles  above  the  mouth 
clay  banks  of  moderate  elevation  rise  from  high-water  mark,  and  from  their  brink 
level  tracts  extend  in  many  places  for  miles  to  the  southward.  The  difference 
between  the  annual  high  and  low  water  marks  in  theOtta-waisa  little  over  20  feet. 
During  the  period  of  high  water  the  river  cuts  into  the  foot  of  the  clay  banks  and 
so  produces  irregular  witlenings  of  the  stream  at  the  flood  line.  There  is  no  sign 
of  any  former  erosion  of  these  clay  flats  by  a  higher  level  of  water.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  rai)ids  and  fulls  of  the  Ottnwa  evidence  also  appears  to  be  lacking  of  the 
former  i)aMsage  (>f  any  larger  bo  ly  of  water  than  at  present. 

In  reference  to  the  terraces  aroinid  Ltike  Huron  I  will  say,  in  connection  with 
the  question,  that  along  the  north  shore  of  that  lake  old  beaches  are  to  l)e  seen 
almost  everywhere  up  to  a  little  over  fifty  ftnit  above  its  present  level,  but  that 
they  have  only  been  noticed  at  greater  elevations  in  a  few  places,  such  as  near 
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Parry  sound,  referred  to  by  Mr  (tilbert,  an<l  also  at  AVikwemikonj;  on  Manitoulin 
island.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr  Sandford  Fleming,  of  Ottawa,  wrote  an  ac- 
count in  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  the  terraces  around  Noltawaaaga 
bay,  which  had  also  been  described  by  Profesdor  Chapman ;  and  I  have  made 
profiles  of  the  country  to  the  southward  of  Georgian  bay  from  lines  of  spirit-levels 
which  I  ran.  These  showed  lacustrine  terraces  at  almost  every  height  up  to  some 
200  feet,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  these  facts  might  prove  nothing 
in  reference  to  former  outlets  of  I^ake  Huron,  since  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
area  may  have  been  slightly  canted  instead  of  having  been  uniformly  elevated. 

These  were  some  of  the  unanswered  difficulties  which  have  presented  them- 
selveij  to  my  mind  while  Professor  Wright  Wiis  reading  his  paper,  and  I  think 
that,  apart  from  the  upsetting  of  all  the  calculations  of  geologists  based  on  the 
facta  presented  by  the  Niagara  gorge,  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  not  ac- 
cepting the  Proftissor's  hypothesis  until  further  investigations  liave  been  made. 

The  next  paper  was  read  for  the  absent  author  by  Mr  W  J  McGee : 

ON     CERTAIN     FEATURES     IN     THE     DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE     COLUMBIA 
FORMATION   ON   THE   MIDDLE   ATLANTIC  SLOPE 

BY    N.    If.    DARTON 

Kemarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  R.  I).  Salisbury,  Warren 
Upham  and  W  J  McGee. 
In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  next  paper  was  read  by  II.  W.  Ells  : 

NOTES   ON   THE  OEOLOGY   OF   MIDDLETON    ISLAND,    ALASKA 

BY   GEORGE   M.    DAWSON 

Middleton  island  is  situated  opposite  Prince  William  sound,  in  that  part  of  the 
north  Pacific  which  on  some  maps  is  named  the  gulf  of  Alaaka.  It  is  distant  about 
sixty -four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river,  the  nearest  part  of  the 
mainland  coast,  and  some  fifty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  ])oints  of  any  other  land — 
these  being  parts  of  the  shores  of  Kaye  island,  Alaganik  island  and  Montague 
island.  The  three  islands  mentioned  are  all  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
and  sepanited  from  it  by  comparatively  narrow  waters.  They  He  in  northeast, 
north  and  northwest  bearings  respectively  from  Middlet4>n  island,  which  thus 
stands  alone  and  not  fiir  from  the  edge  of  the  hundred-fathom  bank  or  margin  of 
the  continental  plateau. 

Mr  J.  M.  Macoun  wafl  landed  on  this  island  on  June  15,  1892,  by  11.  M.  S. 
Nymph'y  and  occupied  the  few  hours  at  his  disposal  there  in  making  a  paced  sur- 
vey around  the  entire  shore  of  the  island,  either  on  the  beach  or  along  the  summit 
of  the  low"  l)ordering  cliffs  when  walking  on  the  shore  it>»elf  proved  to  be  innM)s- 
sible.  He  collected  some  specimens  of  the  nuiterial  of  which  the  island  is  com- 
posed and  made  a  few  notes  upon  it,  determining  the  heights  of  the  clifls,  etc, 
by  means  of  an  aneroid  barometer. 

Mr  Macoun  dot»s  not  profess  to  U?  a  geologist,  but  on  his  return  he  submitti»d 
his  sfKJcimens  to  me,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  \hese  representcMl  a  true  till 
or  bowlder-clay.     The  position  of  this  island — lying  as  it  does  so  far  to  st»award — 
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ren<lered  this  fact  interesting,  and  some  examinations  of  this  l)Owlder-clay  were 
made.     It  is  proi>o8e<l  to  give  the  results  of  these  examinations. 

Knowing  that  Dr  W.  II.  Dall  had  visited  the  island  some  years  ago,  I  wrote  to 
him,  after  having  examined  tiie  6|)ecimens,  to  ask  whether  any  account  of  its 
geology  had  heen  previously  puhlished,  and  learned  that  a  very  brief  note,  basetl 
on  Dr  Dall's  observations  made  in  1874,  had  lately  been  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  M 
of  the  U.  S.  Cieological  Survey,  i)ages  259-260.  DrDall  further  obligingly  supplied 
me  with  an  early  copy  of  this  publication,  but  the  facts  now  ascertained  appear 
to  throw  a  wholly  new  light  on  the  structure  and  geologic  age  of  the  island. 

Mr  Macoun  has  furnished  me  with  a  very  clear  general  description  of  the  island, 
based  on  his  survey  of  it,  which  it  is  proposed  to  quote  as  introductory  to  the  few 
remarks  baaed  on  my  study  of  the  specimens.     He  writes  : 

*'  Middleton  inland  \»  a  little  over  five  miteH  in  length  and  a  mile  and  a  qnarier  in  breadth  at  its 
Moutliern  and  wider  end.  At  its  nortliern  extremity  it  narrows  to  a  low  sandy  point,  from  which  a 
spit  extends  nortliward  more  than  two  mileH.  This  spit  is  bare  at  low  tide.  For  more  than  ten 
miles  off  the  soutliern  end  breakers  are  to  bo  seen  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  and  at  low  tide  several 
rooks  or  shoals  show  above  water. 

"About  the  center  of  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  is  good  anchorage,  and  from  there  to  the 
southern  end  there  is  no  beach,  the  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of 
about  UH)  feet.  From  luo  to  3«K)  yards  l»ack  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  the  ground  is  level  and 
•>t>ggyt  l'"t  it  then  rises  abruptly  tM»tween  2,'}  and  4(»  feet.  There  is,  in  fact,  here  a  distinct  terrace 
cut  baek  in  the  material  of  the  Island,  at  a  height  of  100  feet  above  sea-level.  The  surface  of  the 
iHland  slopes  gradually  up  from  the  eastern  side  to  the  high  ground  on  the  west,  so  that  the 
greattM' part  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  island  runs  off  on  the  ejistern  side.  Not  even  the 
HinalUmt  stream  is  to  bo  seen,  but  everywhere  there  is  a  constant  trickling  of  water  over  the 
('lifts,  and  so  soft  is  the  material  of  which  the  island  is  composed,  that  on  the  eastern  side  itist>eing 
gntdually  worn  away  and  forms  a  steep  in<'line  from  the  summit  to  the  water. 

"The  «'lif!s  on  this  side  are  from  :J0  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  their  summit  it  can  l)e  seen 
that  the  rofk  or  general  material  of  the  island  extends  for  some  distance  out  from  the  shore,  the 
slope  Vxiing  much  less  after  the  level  of  the  sea  is  reached. 

"  For  alK»ut  two  miles  along  the  eastt-rn  shore  of  the  island  the  beach  is  strewn  with  pebbles  and 
small  limestone  bowlders.  At  the  northern  end  and  for  about  two  miles  along  the  northwestern 
shore,  the  level  rises  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  and  the  beach  is  composed  of  sand  only.  For 
nearly  a  mile  beyond  this,  towaitl  the  south,  there  are  a  good  many  bowlders  along  the  shore,  con- 
sisting of  granites,  as  well  as  black  argillite.  Just  opposite  the  anchorage  a  band  of  gravel  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  thickness  was  noticed  running  along  the  cliffs,  and  there  may  be  more  bands  or 
biMls  of  the  same  material  elsewhere,  as  no  special  importance  was  attached  to  these  at  the  time 
and  they  were  in  consequence  not  looked  for  or  pret-isely  noted,  and  none  of  the  cliffs  along  the 
southern  half  of  the  island  were  seen  from  the  water.  In  my  notes,  the  material  of  which  the 
Island  appears  otherwise  to  be  entirely  composed  was  called  a  soft  conglomerate,  and  the  stones 
contained  in  it  are  often  as  large  as  the  hea«l  or  larger. 

"These  seen  along  the  shore  appear  tt>  be  derived,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  from  the  wearing 
away  of  the  general  mat«>rial  of  the  island,  and  vary  in  size  from  minute  pebbles  to  large  ones  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter.  This  actit>n  must  be  very  rapid,  for  when  there  is  no  true  pebbly  or 
sandy  l>eaeh,  which  is  the  rase  for  about  three  miles  of  the  shore  line,  the  waves  wash  in  against 
the  actual  l»ase  of  the  elirts,  which  are  in  several  places  undercut.  For  al)out  one  and  a  half  miles 
along  the  mi«ldle  part  of  the  island,  on  the  east  side,  where  the  clitts  are  from  10  to  25  feet  high  only, 
there  is  no  In'ach,  but  the  charaeleristic  rock  of  the  island  extended  here  at  half-tide  from  10  to  20 
yards  out  from  the  base  of  tin*  <*Iitf  as  a  level  Hoor.  The  sea  was  nearly  calm  at  this  time,  but  the 
water  wa«*  di^'olored  by  earthy  matter  f«»r  some  distance  from  the  ■ihore ;  and  when  wet,  along  the 
edge  of  the  sea  the  material  is  not  only  very  slippery,  but  ^o  soft  that  it  may  be  rubbed  away  by 
the  haml.  About  two  n\iles  fronj  the  northern  en«l  of  the  island  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Xt/mphr^ 
who  had  been  walkiti*?  aloii<  the  shore  ami  had  eome  to  a  point  he  couhl  not  pas«J,  had  climl>ed  up 
the  elirt  by  eucting  phues  li»r  liis  feet  with  his  kuilV,  and  when  1  reached  this  place  I  ascended  to 
the  suuimit  of  the  elitl  in  the  same  way." 

Tho  tH)mponent  material  of  Middloton  ishuul.  as  represented  by  the  specimens 
brought  back  by  Mr  Mtu'oun,  is,  as  alrt»a<ly  stated,  a  good  typit»al  Ixjwlder-clay  or 
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till,  of  rather  dark,  bluish-prray  color,  and  somewlmt  unusually  hard  and  compact. 
It  shows  no  sign  of  oxidation  by  weathering,  and  in  the  actual  specimens  received 
is  packed  with  small  stones  which  vary  in  size  from  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  downward.  These  lie  in  all  positions,  and  there  is  no  apparent  stratifi- 
cation or  lamination  wiiatever,  thouj^h  here  and  there  small  parts  of  the  whole 
appear  to  be  more  arenaceous  than  the  rest.  None  of  the  stones  are  perceptably 
facetted,  nor  on  these  seen  can  any  distinct  striation  be  observed.  They  are  either 
subangular  or  fairly  well-rounded  in  shape,  and  the  surfaces  of  a  few  of  them  are 
so  smooth  as  to  be  described  as  polished.  It  is  apparent,  in  fact,  that  they  repre- 
sent water-rounded  material. 

The  stones  themselves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  a  hard,  fine-grained,  nearly 
black  material,  which  has  not  been  microscopically  examined  in  thin  sections,  but 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  a  rather  indurated  argillite,  resembling  rocks  seen  by 
the  writer  on  several  parts  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  which,  merely  from  their 
lithologic  analogy  with  similar  rocks  on  the  better-known  coast  of  British  (Colum- 
bia, may  represent  what  has  been  named  the  Vancouver  Group,  of  Triassic  Age. 

The  material  also  contains  rather  numerous  fragments  of  shells,  but  all  so  much 
broken  in  the  specimens  actually  received  as  to  be  impossible  of  exact  determina- 
tion. One  small  piece  of  a  ribbed  shell  appears,  however,  to  represent  a  small 
specimen  of  Cardimn  hlandam.  Several  fragments,  when  microscopically  exam- 
ined, were  found  to  be  slightly  rounded  on  the  broken  edges,  while  others  were 
quite  angular.  The  whole  mass  of  the  clay  is  more  or  less  calcareous,  eflervescing 
freely  when  an  acid  is  applied.  Though  very  hard  when  dry,  fragments  broken 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  specimens  of  bowlder-clay  when  placed  in  water 
partially  break  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  agitation  and  occasional  shght  pressure 
applied  to  the  harder  lumps  the  whole  was  easily  and  completely  disintegrated. 

After  removing  the  larger  stones  from  about  an  ounce  of  the  material,  the  residue 
was  subjected  to  a  series  of  decantations  at  different  intervals  of  time,  by  means  of 
which  its  constituents  were  separated  in  accordance  with  their  size  and  specific 
gravity,  the  modus  operandi  being  the  same  as  that  employed  in  i)revious  investi- 
gations of  bowlder-clays.* 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  various  samples  thus  obtained,  showed  this 
bowlder-clay  to  comprise  a  considerable  proiK)rtion  of  very  fine  silty  matter,  of 
which  the  particles  are  nearly  ecjual  in  size ;  also  some  formless  argillaceous  matter 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  sand. 

All  grades  of  the  sand  pn)ved  to  consist,  to  the  amount  of  alwut  one-third  or  one- 
half,  of  partially  or  well  rounded  grains  of  the  dark  argillaceous  rock  above  re- 
ferred to,  while  the  remainder  was  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  gtmerally  glassy 
and  usually  quite  angular,  though  in  part  subangular  or  slightly  rounded. 

Two  samples  of  this  sand,  of  medium  grade,  were  kindly  examined  in  detail  by 
Mr  W.  F.  Ferrier,  who  states  that,  in  luldition  to  the  argillite  grains,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  coarser  of  these  samples  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  abundance : 

Medium  coarse. — Quartz,  feldspar  (no  striated  grains  were  observed),  magnetite, 
a  dark  brown  pyroxene  (?),  hornblende  of  various  shades  of  green,  brown  mica, 
(biotit«  ?)  and  a  verj'  few  grains  of  titanite. 

Medium  fine. — The  same  materials,  but  with  mica  and  hornblende  rather  more 
abundant  than  in  the  last. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  feldspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  etc,  are  found  in  rather 
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small  (luuntity,  the  iinpn^sHiun  conveytMl  l)ciug  that  the  sand  eaniiot  in  any  large 
|>art  )k*  ronnidered  a**  directly  tlerived  fn)ni  eryntalline  rocks.  In  the  eoarsej*t  H{x»ci- 
nienn  of  sand  remilting  from  the  moohanieal  analynis  of  the  l)OwlderH*lay  the  eon- 
Htituent  grains  were  eaxily  Hcparable  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  among  them  were 
found  small  fragments  of  shells  and  a  numl>er  of  foraminifera.  Of  these  a  small 
collection  was  picktsl  out  and  mountcnl,  comprising  al)out  two  dozen  individuals, 
and  representing  i)erhaps  half  the  number  present  in  al)out  an  ounce  of  the  material. 

These  have  l)een  examineil  by  Mr  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  who  reports  all  the  8i>eci- 
mens  but  thrive  to  l>e  referable  to  A>////rfow^//«  MrlcUopunctata,  F^richtel  and  Moll, 
while  of  the  remaining  spe<*imen8  one  is  Pulnuulhui  kartdfui,  Reuss,  another  pn^b- 
ably  Nodomria  {Olmidulinn)  fierigaUt^  IVOrb.,  and  the  third  not  determinable,  being 
encrusted  an<l  badlv  worn. 

The  PiAyMonwllsc  an*  rather  small  and  dei>auperati»il  in  appearance,  resembling 
in  this  respect  those  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,*  where 
the  water  l)ecomes  distinctly  less  saline  than  normal,  but  the  collection  so  far  ex- 
amined is  (|uite  too  small  t-o  warrant  any  theorizing  on  this  fact. 

In  examining  the  medium  grades  of  sandy  material  under  the  microscoiK?  numer- 
ous fragments  of  sponge  spicules  were  noticed.  These  were  generally  straight,  sim- 
ple and  tubular,  but,  so  far  as  observed,  never  perfect.  Xo  diatomacai  were  seen, 
though  more  extended  and  minute  search  might  probably  lead  to  this  discovery. 

In  containing  bn)ken  shells  and  other  forms  of  marine  life,  the  lx)wlder-clay 
here  described  resembles  that  of  some  parts  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  already 
described  by  the  writer. f  The  available  evidence  is,  however,  insufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  refer  tlie  deposit  of  bowlder-clay  of  which  Middleton  island  is  composeti 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  sequence  of  events  of  the  glacial  period,  for  elsewhere  on  the 
coast,  and  i)robably  generally,  there  are  two  distinct  lx)wlderH*lays,  which  can  only 
l>e  sei)arated  with  certainty  when  both  are  seen.  This  bowlder-clay  may  have 
been  formed  as  a  marine  bank  in  proximity  to  the  fronts  of  great  glaciers  del)Ouch- 
ing  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  northward,  ui>on  which  detached  ice- 
bergs grounded  from  time  to  time. 

The  interstratified  layer  or  layers  of  pebbly  material  observed  by  Mr  Macoun 
might  thus  Ixi  explained,  and  it  appears  further  to  be  borne  out  by  the  description 
by  Mr  Dall,  whose  attention  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  directed  to 
evidences  of  bedding,  and  who  writes: 

"The  island  is  composed  of  nearly  horizontrti  layers  of  noft  clayey  rock,  contAfcinioK  many  pel»- 
bk'«  and  even  Itowldern  of  syenite  and  qiiartzife,  **«»ine  rounded  and  others  of  angular  s*hape. 
Above  the  clayntone  is  a  layer  of  gray  sand  covered  with  seveml  feet  of  mould  and  turf.'*J 

It  is  perhai)s,  however,  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  this  projecting  mass  of 
bowlder-clay  forming  Middleton  island  represcnt^^  a  portion  of  a  morainic  accumu- 
lation formed  at  or  near  the  seaward  edge  of  an  ice-field  derived  from  the  adjm*ent 
mainland,  and  which  pushed  southward  or  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  U)  that 
of  the  average  trend  of  the  nearest  continental  coast. 

The  broken  character  of  the  shells  seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  the  material 
was  ploughed  up  from  the  sea  bottom  and  greatly  disturbed,  rather  than  to  show 
that  it  represents  merely  a  bank  upf)n  whicii  glacial  debris  was  occasionally  dis- 
charged.    Such  a  bank  might  probably  be  from  timo  to  time  poached   tip  by 
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grounding  ice,  but  this  alone  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain  the 
always  broken  appearance  of  the  moHusks  in  the  specimens  actually  to  hand. 

The  distance  from  the  border  of  the  mainland  (about  55  miles)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  represents  a  portion  of  the  morainic  deposits  formed  at  the  outer  edge 
or  along  the  retreating  front  of  that  part  of  the  continuation  of  the  Cordilleran 
glacier  which  is  believed  to  have  occupied  the  highlands  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  Alaskan  coa^t  during  the  first  and  most  imj>ortant  i>eriod  of  glaciation.* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  island  lies  opi)osite  an  extensive  indentation  in  the 
general  coast  line,  marked  by  Prince  William  sound  and  also  by  the  Copper  River 
valley,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  corresponding  i)ortion  of  the  great 
glacier  here  stretched  further  seaward  than  elsewhere.  The  water  l)etween  the 
mainland  coast  and  Middleton  island  is  not  very  deep,  varying,  according  to  the 
few  soundings  shown  on  the  chart,  from  30  to  50  fathoms.  It  is  therefore  (juite 
probable  tliat  a  glacier-sheet  moving  outward  from  the  land  may  still  have  borne 
UjK)!!  the  sea-bed  with  sufficient  weight  to  produce  the  effects  above  alluded  to, 
even  were  the  relative  elevations  of  sea  and  land  the  same  as  those  of  to-day. 
There  is,  however,  so  much  reason  to  believe  that  very  extensive  changes  in  levels 
have  occurred  in  the  region  during  and  subsequent  to  the  glacial  period,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  assume  that  the  relative  levels  were  identical  with  those  now  existing. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  island,  composed  of  such  relatively  soft  material, 
and  exposed  as  it  is  with  few  protecting  beaches  to  the  full  force  of  denudation 
exerted  by  a  stormy  ocean,  has  not  for  any  very  protracrted  period,  from  a  geologic 
I)oint  of  view,  stood  at  its  present  level.  Mr  Macoun's  description  of  the  we^itern 
side  of  the  island  in  fiict  distinctly  indicates  the  existence  there  of  a  well-marked 
terrace,  cut  back  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  Whether 
this  actually  represents,  in  a  modified  form,  that  pause  in  elevation  which  the 
cojist  further  south  seems  to  have  cxj>erienced  during  the  closing  events  of  the 
glacial  period  (there  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet)  t  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but 
it  indicates,  with  scarcely  any  doubt,  one  stage  in  that  general  and  last  process  of 
elevation.  The  unoxidized  character  of  the  bowlder-clay  itself  seems  to  show  that 
it  can  never  for  a  very  prolonged  period  liave  been  subjected  to  subaerial  agencies. 

In  Dr  Ball's  observations  on  Middleton  island,  already  quoted,  the  following 
statements  are  in  conclusion  made : 

"Below  the  8ea-level  Home  of  the  rock  appeared  to  l>e  qiiHrtzHe  In  phiee  and  very  hard.  What- 
ever its  nature.  It  extends  in  reefs  and  nhoals  to  a  distance  of  several  mile|i  from  the  inland  in 
difTerent  directions.  No  fossils  were  found  in  the  ulaystone,  but  from  its  character  it  was  8us[>ected 
to  \h'  p<jst-Miocene  and  possibly  Pliocene  "  J 

Respecting  the  existence  of  a  (luartzite  basis  of  the  island,  Dr  Dall  writes  doubt- 
fully as  above,  while  Mr  Macoun  did  not  note  any  such  underlying  rock  in  follow- 
ing the  shores.  It  would  apjwar  to  be  very  probable  that  the  surrounding  reefs 
or  shoals  are  merely  the  higher  parts  of  a  plane  of  marine  denudation  or  banks 
thrown  up  upon  such  a  plane,  which  now  surrounds  this  rapidly  diminishing 
island  and  corresponds  with  its  original  size  under  the  existing  relative  levels  of 
sea  and  land  in  the  region.  As  to  the  age  of  the  material  composing  the  island 
itself  there  seems  to  \ye  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  Pleistocene  and  referable  to 
the  Glacial  Period. 
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Remarks  upon  Dr  Dawson's  communication  were  made  hy  C.  W.  Hayes. 
The  next  communication  wad  read  by  title: 

TWO   NEOCENE   RIVERS   OF   CALIFORNIA 
BY    WALDEMAR   LIXIKiREX 

The  paper  is  printefl  as  pages  257-298  of  this  volume. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author  : 

THE    LAURENTIAN   OF   THE   OTTAWA    DISTRICT 

BY   ROBERT   W.    ELlJS 

It  was  discussed  by  F.  D.  Adams,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn  and 
the  author.     It  is  printed  as  pages  341>-t^i)  of  this  volume. 

The  last  paper  of  the  day  was — 

THE  CONTACT  OF   THE    LAURENTIAN  A\D    HURONIAN    NORTH  OF   LAKE  HURON 

BV    ROBERT   BELL 

A  full  synopsis  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  American  Geologist 
for  February,  181K5,  pages  \t^o-Vliy. 

Before  adjourning  it  was  announced  that  the  Fellows  were  invited  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Ix)gan  Club  at  the  Russell  house,  Thursday  evening. 


Session  of  Friday,  December  30 

Tlie  President  called  the  Societv  to  order  at  8.15  a.  m. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  and  report  of  the 
Tr(\aHurer  had  been  found  correct.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

J5()HT<)N  Society  ok  Natural  History, 

Iht^on,  MusHfwhixHeUs,  Ikceinfter  J7y  7«S9i*. 

DknuSik:  I  have  the  honor  of  extendinj^  the  conlial  invitation  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natnral  History  to  the  Geologienl  Soeiety  of  America  to  hold  its  next 
winter  inet^ting  in  Boston,  at  onr  hnildinjr.  1  am  pleased  to  assure  you  tliat  if  tlie 
j^'olo^istH  eonie  to  Boston  one  year  from  this  time  they  will  receive  a  cordial 
welcome. 

Most  nvpeet fully,  William  H.  Niles,  Premlenl. 

To  Professor  H.  LeRov  Faiucuilo, 

tSt'ci'danj  of  the  GeoUHjlcal  Sockltj  of  Atnerica. 
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A  telegram  from  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  President-elect,  in  response  to 
one  sent  him  notifyhig  him  of  his  election,  was  received,  and  read  at  a 
later  hour  during  the  morning  session. 

The  President  announced  that  the  summer  meeting  would  be  held  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  precise  date  in  August  to  be  announced  later. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  read  from  the  chair : 

CONTINENTAL   PROBLEMS 
BY   O.    K.    GILBERT 

The  address  is  printed  as  pages  179-190  of  this  volume. 
The  first  paper  of  the  program  was — 

THE   ARCHEAN   ROCKS   WEST  OF   LAKE  SUPERIOR 

BY   W.    H.    C.    SMITH 

Mr  Smith,*  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  of  Canada, 
was  introduced  by  R.  W.  Ells.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  C.  R.  Van 
Hise  and  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn.     It  is  printed  as  pages  33«^348  of  this  voUnne. 

The  second  paper  was — 

RELATIONS    OF  THE    LAURENTIAN   AND    HURONIAN   ROl^KS    NORTH   OF    LAKE 

HURON 

BY   ALFRED   E.    BARTX3W 

Remarks  were  made  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  The  paper  is  printed  on 
pages  313-332  of  this  volume.  It  was  read  under  the  title  **  On  the 
Archean  of  the  Sudbury  mining  District." 

A  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock.  When  the  Society  reconvened  the 
following  paper  was  read  for  the  a])8ent  author  by  Mr  W  J  McClee  : 

THE   WORK   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  GEOLO(JICAL  SURVEY 

BY  J.    W.    POWELL 

The  communication  was  illustrated  by  samples  of  the  maps  published 
and  projected  by  the  Survey.  Remarks  were  made  by  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn 
and  B.  K.  Emerson.  The  pai)er  is  printed  in  Science,  volume  xxi, 
number  519,  pages  15-17. 


•Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  oame  the  siul  annoiinoenient  of  the  tleath  of  Mr. 
Smith.  To  his  activity  wom  in  no  small  measure  due  the  success  of  the  Ottawa  nieetiuK.  and, 
indeed,  his  death  may  in^  saiil  to  have  liceu  partly  due  to  his  persistent  ettort**,  exerted  even  in 
the  face  of  his  physician's  warning. 
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The  next  paper  was — 

(iEOMOHlMIOLOi.Y    OF    THE   SOUTHERN    APPALACHIANS 
BY   C.    WILLARl)    HAYEH    AND    M.    R.    CAMPBELL 

Remarks  were  made  by  W  J  McClee.  This  paper  will  be  published  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  Societj'^  then,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  the  evening,  in  order 
tliat  the  Fellows  might  be  fible  to  accept  the  invitation  to  a  reception 
tendered  the  Societv  bv  Her  Excellencv  The  Ladv  Stanley  of  Preston, 
at  Government  house,  at  4  o'cK>ck. 


Evening  Si':ssion  of  Friday,  December  30 

Tlie  Society  was  called  to  order  at  8  p  m,  Mr  F.  D.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
The  first  communication  wius — 

NOTES   ON    THE   (U)LD    RANGE   IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

BY  JAMES   MCEVOY 

Mr  McEvoy,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department 
of  Canada,  was  introduced  by  H.  M.  Ami.  Remarks  upon  the  paper 
were  made  bv  A.  E.  Barlow. 

The  second  pa})er  of  the  evening  session  whua — 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    ILLUSTRATING    GEOLOCHCAL 

STRICTURE 

BY    R.    W.    ELLS 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  large  photographs,  and  wa.s 
discussed  by  B.  K.  Emerson,  F.  I).  Adams  and  Mr  J.  Tiainson  Mills,  a 
visitor. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  following  two  papers,  the  first  was 
read  by  Mr  U.  S.  (Jrant  and  tlie  second  by  Mr  J.  S.  Diller : 

SOME    MARYLAND   GRANITES    AND   THEIR   ORIGIN 

EPIDOTE    AS    A    PRIMARY    COMPONENT   OF   ERUl^TTVE    ROCKS 

BY    CHARLES    ROLLIN    KEYES 

Tliese  two  papers  were  discussed  by  F.  D.  Adams.  They  are  printed 
as  pages  29V)-312  of  this  volume. 
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The  next  two  papers  were  read  by  the  authors,  being,  on  account  of 
their  relationship,  placed  in  juxtaposition : 

CRETACEOUS     AND      EARLY     TERTIARY      OF      NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA     AND 

OREGON 

BY  J.   S.    DILLER 

This  paper  is  printed  as  pages  205-224  of  this  volume. 

THE   FAUNAS  OF  THE   SHASTA   AND   CHICO   FORMATIONS 

BY  T.    W.   STANTON 

This  paper  is  printed  as  pages  245-256  of  this  volume. 

President  Gilbert  assumed  the  chair,  and  the  following  paper  was  read : 

THE   HURONIAN   VOLCANICS  SOUTH   OF   LAKE   SUPERIOR* 

BY   C.    R.    VAN    IIISE 

[Abstractl 

South  of  r^ake  Superior  are  extensive  areas  of  Huronian  rocks,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  basic  lava  flows,  with  intcrstratified  contemporaneous  fragmentals. 
Associate*!  with  these  are  occasional  porphyries. 

Petrographically  the  volcanic  series  includes  porphyrite,  augite-porphyrite, 
amygdaloid,  devitrified  glass,  flowage  breccia,  and  greenstone  conglomerate.  In- 
cluded under  the  latter  term  are  agglomerates,  tufls,  mingled  tuff  and  lava,  and 
true  detrital  conglomerates,  the  material  of  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  vol- 
canic series. 

The  porphyrites  and  augite-i)orphyrite8  are  fine-grained,  dense,  and  frequently 
show,  when  weathered,  a  very  curious  spheroidal  parting;  also  at  times  they  pass 
into  flowage  breccias. 

The  amygdaloids  vary  from  pumiceous  or  scoriaceous  rocks  into  those  in  which 
the  amygdules  are  rare,  until  finally  the  porphyrites  are  reached.  Like  the  porphy- 
rites, they  show  at  times  a  sphemidal  parting  or  brecciation,  and  not  infre(iuently 
in  the  spheroidal  phases,  each  of  the  spheroids  is  dense  and  non-amygtlaloidal  on 
one  side  and  distinctly  amygdaloidal  upon  the  other.  Moreover,  the  amygdaloidal 
portions  are  all  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  blocks.  It  would  seem  that  while  the 
rock  was  still  viscous  it  must  have  cracked,  and  that  before  solidification  occurred, 
in  each  block  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  rose  to  the  upper  part. 

The  amygdules  are  chlorite,  feldspar,  epidote,  and  quartz,  including  chalcedony 
and  jasi>er.  In  the  more  open  amygdaloids  the  amygdules  ai*e  sometimes  as  much 
as  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  ferruginous  quartz,  known  as  jasper  in  these 
amygdaloids,  is  so  remarkably  like  the  jai?per  of  the  iron-bearing  formation  south  of 
Lake  Superior  that  it  was  at  first  thought  that  these  are  inclusions  caught  in  the 
lava,  but  a  closer  study  shows  their  undoubted  amygdaloidal  character,  since  the 

•Published  by  poiini.M«<ion  of  the  Director  of  the  TiiittMl  Stutos  Geuloj^icjil  Survey. 
LX IV— Bull.  Gboi..  Hoc.  Am.,  Vol.  4    imi. 
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arnygdulea  are  found  of  all  sizes  down  to  ordinary  ones  and  with  all  gradationfl  in 
color  into  the  white  chaii*edony  and  iinartz.  As  the  chert  and  jasper  fonnation  in 
one  of  the  diHtricts  resets  directly  upon  the  amygdaloid  it  is  believed  that  the  jasper 
of  the  ore  formation  and  that  in  the  amygdaloid  are  secondary  rocks,  formed 
simultaneously,  as  hsa*  been  advocate<l  by  Irving  and  myself  in  reference  to  the 
major  part  of  the  ore  formations  of  the  Lake  8ui>erior  region. 

The  term  greenstone-conglomerate,  rather  than  agglomerate,  is  used  because  this 
latter  implies  a  detinite  theory  of  origin.  A  study  of  these  rocks,  in  the  field  and 
under  the  microscoi)e,  shows  undoubted  gradations  from  rocks  which  are  true 
detritals  to  those  which  are  tutfs,  from  this  to  tuff  and  lava  intermingled,  and 
then  to  true  lava  tiows,  which  are  often  brecciated.  Probably  also  some  of  the 
rocks  are  tnie  agglomerates.  Some  of  the  elastics  are  undoubteilly  sub-aqueous 
ash-beds,  fn)m  which  there  are  gradations  into  the  tnie  detritals. 

The  interstratification  of  volcanics  and  (ietritals,  combine<l  with  the  lithologic 
similarity  of  the  rocks,  at  once  suggtists  a  comparison  l>etween  the  Huronian  vol- 
canic series  and  the  Keweenawan.  There  are,  however,  important  differences. 
The  Huronian  volcanics  are  for  the  most  part  very  much  more  altered  than  those 
of  the  Keweenawan.  Many  of  thorn  have  been  sheared,  and  they  then  pass  into 
crj'stalline  greenstone-schists.  The  detritals,  in  (X)mmon  with  the  igneous  rocks, 
have  also  fre(iuently  been  metamorphosed  into  mica-schists,  hornblende-schists,  etc. 

These  volcanic  series  arti  known  at  various  places  south  of  Lake  Superior,  but  the 
most  extensive  areas  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  Gogebic  series,  west  of  Gogebic  lake, 
Michigan,  and  north  of  Gr\'stal  Fall,  in  the  Michigamme  district,  Michigan.  In 
tlie  <  fogcbic  an»a  the  volcanic  gn)up  is  7,(K)0  or  8,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata, 
in  appmaching  the  volcanic  center,  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  take  a  sudden 
swing  to  the  south,  showing  a  sinking  of  the  formations  about  the  volcanic  foci,  as 
a  result  of  the  loa<^ling  of  the  earth's  strata  by  a  mountainous  mass  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial. 'Moreover,  this  great  thickness  of  volcanic  material  stands  as  the  equiv- 
alent in  time  to  the  iron-bearing  formation  of  the  west,  which  is,  upon  an 
average,  not  more  than  700  or  8(X)  feet  thick.  We  thus  are  able  to  compare  in 
this  ai-ea  the  rate  of  deposition  of  a  formation  analogous  to  a  Umestone  and  a 
group  of  volcanic  strata.  Also  the  district  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  in  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  lithologic  character  may  be  no  guide  as 
to  age,  for  within  a  few  miles  we  have  a  simple  seiUmentary  series  passing  laterally 
into  a  volcanic  series.  If  the  two  areas  chanced  not  to  be  connected,  there  would 
be  great  temptation  to  infer  that  they  are  not  contemporaneous. 

Remarks  upon  Professor  Van  Hise's  paper  were  made  by  W.  H.  C. 
Smith  and  \V  J  McGee. 

In  the  ahsence  of  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  it  was  read  by 
Mr  WJMcCioe: 

ON   TWO   OVERTH RUSTS    IN    EASTERN    NEW   YORK* 

BY    N.    n.    DARTON 

r^\st  autumn  I  mapped  the  Ilelderberg  and  associateil  formations  in  New  York 
(i*v  tJM'  t^coloiric  map  of  that  state  now  in  course  of  publication.  In  the  western 
Ufj«l  <'cntnil  portioiiH  of  tlic  <tatc  tlu^sc  fonnatious  lie  in  the  gimenU,  gently  south- 


*"  Kxiv  k'I.mI  Ky  iHTmi-'-ioii  from  a  rfj-urt  to  Dr  Jani«'^  Hall,  State  (ieoU).tfi.st  ol"  New  York. 
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JippiiiK  monocline,  but  in  their  eaetwarO  extension  to  tlie  vidnity  of  thi;  KiidiMn 
river  tliey  are  traversed  by  small  but  steep  and  dmracteriatiu  flexiireH  of  the  north- 
ern prulongHtion  of  the  Appalaehians.  Davis*  lias  ilesoribcd  two  typical  areas  in 
this  flexed  belt,  and  in  a  memoir  "  On  tlie  Ilelderber);  and  associated  formations 
of  eastern  central  New  Yoric,"  to  accompany  tlie  report  of  the  state  geotoKist  for 
1892,  I  shall  descrilie  the  entire  area  from  ^hotiarie  to  Kllenville.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  pai>er  to  exhibit  two  ]>articularly  interesting  details  of  the  structure 
of  tlie  re^on:  one  an  overthruat  fiiult  near  Roscndalc,  in  the  ^reat  cement  region, 
and  the  other  a  com)ioaitc  overthnist  west  of  South  Bethlehem. 

In  Mather's  report  on  the  southeastern  district  of  New  York  faults  were  proposed 
tij  account  for  nearly  every  prominent  topographic  feature  in  his  district,  but  1  finii 
only  a  few  faults  in  the  Hehlcrbcrg  Itelt  and  these  only  of  small  amount  and  loc^i 
influence-  Mather's  ntport  is  very  meagre  of  details  rositnling  the  structure  of  tliip 
re}^on,  and  his  statements  and  sections  are  nearly  all  erroneous. 

The  relations  of  the  overthnist  near  Rosendaleare  shown  in  the  following  figure  : 


lout  Crtfk,  nt  RuindaU.  UUler  Oounlfi.  .Veo- 
orlh. 

The  foult  is  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  grtrat  cormgatod  anticiinnl  of  the 
Shawan^ink  mountain?,  which  pitches  northward  in  the  vidnity  of  Rosendale 
and  involves  the  cement  scries  and  Ilelderber^  formations.  To  the  north  the  fiiult 
extends  across  the  creek,  through  the  village  and  up  a  deprcw^ion,  dying  out  in 
about  two  miles.  To  the  south  it  soon  mna  out  into  the  hifih,  sand-coverod  terrace 
lying  eflflt  of  tlie  Shnwangunk  ridges.  Its  maximum  displacement  is  about  200 
feet,  which  it  atljiinsat  the  village  of  Roscndalc.  The  deljiils  of  the  fault  are  finely 
exposed  in  nn  abandoned  cement  ijuarry  on  the  slojie  juiJt  aoutli  of  tlie  creek,  and 
it  is  here  that  my  section  passes.  The  wedge  of  cement  has  been  worked  out  for 
a  length  of  200  feet  and  the  fiLidt  plane  is  the  lianging  wall  of  the  (piarry.  Many 
minor  futures  of  slate  wedges  and  crumpling  arc  not  represented  in  tlie  figure,  but 
I  have  shown  at  i>a  small  wedgcof  grit  which  Is  faulted  and  cross  faulted  into  the 
main  slate  wedge  at  one  ))oint.  The  principal  fiiult  plane  is  along  A-II,  but  three 
has  been  considerable  movement  along.!-'',  which  has  beautifully  si  i  eke  us  idi-il  the 
surface  of  the  grit.     Cross-fiiultrt  and  minor  criniii>lcs  arc  irrugulurly  intermingled 

•Ttio  Little  Hoiiii(<>lii>i-n-tufllipl-alHkill<:  Ai>i'>LU..|ihi.  vul,  Ui.  |j.  Sii.    Tliv  FulJ.'.l  lloMi.rlK'rK 

rnrmlty  at  Bondoul:  Am.  Jaur,  !jvi.,  ail  i'it.,  >oI,  xxiI.  il  ■l^^. 
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ill  tliedisplftcL-niuut,  and  I  couM  not  work  out  their  rulationa.  The  wlatioiiK  ImjIow 
the  cement  wedse  nro  not  fully  i'.\|k>w.-i1,  Itiit  there  are  tHMtlvix-d  oiituro|)s  esliiliit- 
ing  the  l^eds  and  tiicir  dii>s. 

The  overthniat  west  of  South  Bethlehem  is  in  the  gentle  flexures  near  the  region 
in  which  the  HeUIerberR  formations  pitrh  uji  to  the  northward  and  extend  to  tlie 
northwestward  out  of  the  flexed  belt. 

The  eharacteriatics  of  this  overthruMt  are  the  fault  in  the  liani,  masHive  beiis  of 
pentanienip  limestone  ami  an  "  luiderturned  "  flexure  in  the  thin-bedded  lower 
limestone,  involving  the  subjai»nt  wjft  Hudson  Klates. 

The  overthrust  iti  exposed  only  on  ypniyt  iTeek,  whieh  it  crosses  at  an  old  mill 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  we»t -south  west  of  the  villain'.  He  ti^nd  is  approxi- 
mately north  and  wiuth,  but  it  lioes  not  apjieur  to  extend  for  any  p^i'at  ilistam-e. 
The  relatione  at  the  mill  are  illustrated  in  the  aecomitanying  flgnres,  in  whiL-h  the 
features  above  the  broken-line  portions  of  the  sections  are  cxi>osei.l  in  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  creek.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  eK|>osHres  are  not  more  complete, 
but  sitfllcient  is  in  si^ht,  I  believe,  to  sul>stantiatc  the  interpretation  1  have  given 
in  the  flares.  Only  tbe  upper  surface  of  the  cnimple  is  exposed  in  the  limestone, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  fault-plane  is  visible  in  the  south  bank  of  the  creek 


FIOUBC  3.—Crou-^ttlton  of  Oicrlhrail  Witl  of  Soulh  Balihhcnt,  Albany  County.  Xcw  I'ur*, 
EipoHiire  on  Koiilh  l>nnk  of  Spray  t.rwk.  loohiog  norlh  (roversoii). 

above  the  dam.  The  overturned  synclinal  of  slates  and  lowest  limestone  bed  is 
clearly  exposed  in  the  base  of  llie  high  bank  on  the  woutli  »irle  of  the  creek,  where 
the  slate  is  seen  to  be  exci-ssively  cnimiiled  and  its  original  bedding  and  cleavage 
planes  obliterated.  In  the  north  bank,  under  the  mill,  the  exjioaure  is  less  ex- 
tensive, but,  as  is  shown  in  figure  'A,  ei««i]tially  similar  relationa  exist. 

The  mechanism  of  this  overthnist  is,  I  In-lieve,  not  diflieult  to  understand.  I 
have  reprt-seuted  the  hypothesis  of  iIk  development  in  the  diasrrams  lu  flgitre  ^^ : 
I.  the  flrst  stage:  II,  the  t>econd,  and  the  present  conditions  the  thinl.  The  broken 
line  on  1  indicates  the  line  of  weakne»),  the  arrow  the  direction  of  thrust.  The 
fault  sheared  diaKonatly  through  the  hard,  maftiive  beds  of  penlamerus  limestone, 
but  the  wtler,  thin-beildcil,  underlying  l!iiR>tone»  in  moving  forwanl  with  the 
thrust  were  not  fnictui'ed,  but  folded  dowiiwai'd  and  backward  into  the  soft  shales 
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l)elow,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  I F.    The  fault  truncated  a  small  jwrtion  of  a 
preexistent  arch  of  the  lower  limestones  at  .1  and  carried  them  to  B.    The  amount 


FiauBK  3.—  Ocerthruat  on  Sprayt  Creek.    Section  on  north  Bank,  looking  North. 
1  and  II  are  hypothetical  sections  to  illustrate  two  stages  in  the  devolopment  of  the  overthruft. 

of  displacement  was  about  100  feet.  The  principal  fon*e  in  the  overthrust  was 
from  the  east,  and  almost  horizontal  in  direction,  unless  the  present  low  angles  of 
fault  and  axial  planes  are  due  to  subsequent  backwani  tilting. 

The  last  paper  was  read  by  title : 

A   GEOLOGICAL    RECONNOISSANCE    IN    THE   CENTHAL    PART   OF   THE   STATE   OF 

W^ASHIXGTON 

BY   ISRAEL  C.    Kl'SSELL 

The  President  announced  the  completion  of  the  scientific  program. 
The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr  Frank  D.  Adams  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

^^Reaohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  be  tendered — 
**To  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 

cordial  welcome  which  he  extt^ided  to  the  Society,  and  to  Her  Excellency  Lixdy 

Stanley  for  her  very  kind  hospitaUty ; 
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"  To  the  Logan  Club  for  its  invitation  to  the  Society  to  meet  in  Ottawa  and  for 
its  generous  hospitality,  and  especially  to  its  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  A.  R.  C. 
Selwyn,  Dr  R.  W.  Ells,  Mr  J.  B.  Tyrrell  and  Mr  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  whose  untiring 
efforts  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting ; 

**To  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  to  its  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  J.  G. 
Bourinot  and  Mr  James  Fletcher,  for  their  invitation  to  meet  in  Ottawa,  and  for 
their  kind  attentions  during  the  Society's  visit ; 

"To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr  J.  G.  Bourinot,  for  the  ample 
suite  of  rooms  which  he  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  during  this 
meeting." 

Remarks  upon  the  resolutions  were  made  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  II.  L. 
Fairchild,  W  J  McGee,  B.  K.  Emerson  and  G.  K.  Gilbert  expressing  the 
general  sentiment  that  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  had  been  surpassingly 
successful  and  pleasant. 

With  a  few  appropriate  remarks  the  President  declared  the  meeting 
closed. 
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Robert  Chalmers.  W.  McInnes. 

J.  8.  DiLLER.  R.  D.  Salisbury. 

R.  W.  Eli^.  a.  R.  C.  Selwyn. 
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N.  J.  GiRoux.  I.  C.  White. 
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*  Joseph  F.  James,  M.  S.,  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Walter  Proctor  Jenney,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  (xeological  Survey,  Wash- 

uigton,  D.  C.     August,  1891. 

*  Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  United  States  tieological  Survey,  Meridian,  Miss. 
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Geological  Survey  of  Canada.     August,  1890. 
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Robert  H.  LoughrhkiE,  Ph.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
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